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PREFACE. 



It has been the writer's endeavor to present to the 
reader in this volume the results of the present state of 
biblicEil study, as applied to the illustration of the Acte of 
the Apostles. Although our language contains already 
some valuable works devoted to the same general object, it 
is hoped that the dependence of the work here offered to 
the public on the original text, and the advantage taken of 
the latest investigations in this department of criticism, 
will render it not superfluous. 

Of the importance of an acquaintance vrith the contents 
of the Acts, it must be unnecessary to speak. A single 
reflection will render this sufficiently obvious. No person 
can be prepared to read the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment with the greatest advantage nntil he has made him- 
self familiar with the external history of the Apostle Paul, 
and with his character and spirit, as Luke has portrayed 
them in his narrative. Those portions of the Acts, consti- 
tuting the greater part of the whole, which relate to the 
great Apostle, must be thoroughly mastered before any 
proper foundation is laid for the exegetical study of the 
Epistles. It is the object of these Notes to assist the 
reader in the acquisition of this knowledge and discipline ; 
to enable him to form his own independent view of the 
meaning of the sacred writer in this particular portion of 
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the New Testament, and, at the same time, to furnish him- 
self to some extent with those principles and materials of 
criticism which are common to all parts of the Bible. If the 
plan of the work and the mode in which it is executed are 
such as to impart a just idea of the process of biblical in- 
terpretation, and to promote a habit of careful study and 
of self-reliance on the part of those who may u^e the book, 
it will be a result much more important than that all the 
opinions advanced in it should be approved ; it is a result 
beyond any other which the writer has been anxious to 
accomplish. The grammatical references and explanations 
will enable the student to judge of the consistency of the 
interpretations given with the laws of the Greek language ; 
the authorities cited will show the state of critical opinion 
on all passages that are supposed to be uncertain or ob- 
scure ; the geographical, arch£eoIogical, and other informa- 
tion collected from many different sources, wiU unfold the 
relations of the book to the contemporary history of the 
age in which it was written, and serve to present to the 
mind a more vivid conception of the reality of the scenes 
and the events which the narrative describes. 

No single commentary can be expected to answer aU 
the purposes for which a commentary is needed. The 
writer has aimed at a predominant object; and that has 
been, to determine by the rules of a just philology the 
meaning of the sacred writer, and not to develop the prac- 
tical applications, or, to any great extent, the doctrinal im- 
plications of this meaning. With such a design, no one 
will object to the use which has been made of the labors 
of foreign scholars ; it would have been a matter of just 
complaint not to have used them, although with a different 
aim it would be equally inexcusable not to have brought 
into view more frequently the connections which exist be- 
tween the Acts and the practical religious literature con- 
tained in our own language. 

It was the writer's intention to add a supplement, dis- 
cussing several topics more fuUy than would be consist- 
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ent -with the plan of the Notes. It will be observed that 
repeated reference is made to such a supplement, in the 
margin of the book. My state of health, which is snch as 
to oblige me to relinquish for the present the duties of my 
office, must be my apology for failing to cany out this part 
of the design. The remarks in the Notes, however, are 
aU adjusted to the conclusions which would have been 
supported in the additional pages, and the omission re- 
ferred to does not affect the essential completeness of the 
work. 

I am indebted to various friends for advice and coopera- 
tion in the performance of this labor. Among these it be- 
comes me to mention in particular the Rev. B. B. Edwfards, 
D. T>., Professor at Andover. It is doubtful whether I 
should have undertaken the work, or persevered in it, had 
it not been for his generous sympathy and encouragement. 
Mr. Bigelow, the corrector of the University Press at 
Cambridge, deserves my thanks for his valuable services. 
I have adopted many changes suggested by his skill and 
accurate judgment. 

The author can recall no happier hours than those which 
he has spent in giving instruction on this book of the New 
Testament to successive classes of theological students. 
May the fruits of this mutual study be useful to them in 
the active labors of the saxsred work to which they are de- 
voted. They are now sent forth into a wider sphere ; — 
and, here also, may God be pleased to own them as a 
means of contributing to a more diligent study and a more 
perfect knowledge of his Hoiy "Word. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. The Whiter of the Acts. 

The evidence that the book of Acts was wiitten by Luke, to 
whom the christian world are accustomed to ascribe it, is of a tliiee- 
fold character It will be sufficient foi the object here m view 
merely to indicate tlie line of argument which establishes the coi- 
rectne^ of that opinion A more complete and systematic view of 
the evidence must be sought in works which tieat professedly of 
the formation and transmission of the Canon of th^ Scriptures 

In the first place, we have the explicit testimony of the eaily 
christian writers, that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. Iie- 
ntetis, who became bishop of Lyons in A D 178, and who was 
bom so early that he was intimate with those who had seen the 
apostles, says expressly that Luke was the author of the Acts ; he 
quotes from him various single passages, and, in one place, gives a 
distinct summary of the last twelve chapters of the book (Adv. 
Hieres. 3. 14. 1). He treats this authorship of the work as a matter 
which he had no occasion to defend, because no one of his contem- 
poraries had called it in question. From the generation which sepa- 
rated IreuEeus from the age of Luke, we have only a few scanty re- 
mains ; but these, although they contain expressions * which, accord- 
ing to the admission of nearly all critics, presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the Acts, are silent respecting the writer. To have 
mentioned him by name would have been at variance with the in-. 
formal mode of citing the christian Scriptures, which distinguishes 

• See the psasHges, in Eirchhofer's Sammluiig zur Gesohichte des N. 
T. Canons, p. 161 eq,. In Lnrdner's Ciedibility, and aimilat woiks. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

the writings of that early period. The next witness is Clemens of 
Alexandria, who flourished about A. D. 190. This father not only 
speaks of Luke as having composed the Acts, in his Stromata 
(Lib. 5), but is known to have written a commentary on it, which 
has not been preserved. TertuUian, who lived about A. D. 200, 
offers the same testimony. He has not only quoted the Acts re- 
peatedly, but named Luke as the author, in such a way as makes 
it evident that he merely followed in this the universal opinion of 
his age {De Jejun. c. 10; De Prsescript. Hseret. c. 22; De Bapt. 
c. 10, etc.). Eusebius wrote about A. D. 325. He has recorded 
both his own belief and that of his time, in the following important 
statement: — " Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a physi- 
cian, was mostly Paul's companion, though he associated not a lit- 
tle with the other apostles. He has left us examples of the art of 
healing souls, which he acquired from the apostles, in two divinely 
inspired books ; first, in the Gospel which he testifies to have v/nt- 
ten according to what eyewitnesses and ministers of the word de- 
livered to him from the beginning, all which, also, he says that he 
investigated from the first ; * and, secondly, in ihe Acts of the Apos- 
tles, which he composed, not from report, as in the other case, but 
according to his own personal observation." {Hist. Ecel. 3. 4.) 

It would be superfluous to pursue this testimony further. It may 
be proper to add, that no trace of any opposition to it, or dissent 
from it, has come down to us from the first ages of the church. 
Some of the early heretical sects, it is true, as the Mftrcionites, 
Manicheans, Severians, rejected the religious authority of the Acts ; 
but aa they did this because it contradicted their peculiar views, and 
as they admitted without question the source from which their op- 
ponents claimed to receiv 1 j flhbkd h 
circumstances, becomes a m 

In the second place, th I wh h h A ts h Ap 

ties stands to the Gospel ^IhasldLkp h 

author of the two produc b ih d d ! Tl 

writer introduces his work as a d p f a 

previous history, and ded am Tl ph 1 

be no other than the pers f I p I f m tl 

" Manj, on account of lb G 

all iBhom he accompanied ; b 
the other the mare obvieua translation. 
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THE WRITER OF THE ACTS. 3 

pel was written. As to the identity of the writer of the Acts with 
the writer of the Gospel attributed to Luke, no well-founded ques- 
tion has been, or can be, raised. Consequently, the entire mass of 
testimony which proves that Luke the Evangelist wrote the Gospel 
which beara his name, proves with equal foice that he wrote also 
the Ac1s of the Apostles. Thua the Acts may be traced up to 
Luke, through two independent series of witnesses. And it may ho 
confidently asserted, that, unless the combined historical evidence 
from this twofold source he admitted as conclusive in support of 
Luke's claim to the authorship of the Acts, there is then no ancient 
book in the world, the authot of which can ever be ascertained 
by u,. 

In the third place, the literary peculiarities which distinguish the 
Gospel of Luko mark also the composition of the Acts, and show 
that it must have come from the same hand. The argument here 
is founded on a different relation of the Gospel to the Acts from 
that to which we have just adverted. Luke being acknowledged as 
the author of the Gospel, we know from that source what the char- 
acteristics of his style are ; and it is maintained that these reappear 
in the Acts to such an extent, that we can account for the agree- 
ment only by referring the two productions to the same writer. 
The reality of the resemblance here asserted is conceded by critics 
of every name. It will be necessary to restrict the illustration of it 
to a few examples.* In Luke's Gospel; verbs compounded with 
prepositions are more numerous than in the other Evangelists ; 
they are found in the same proportion in the Acts. Matthew has 
iriv three times, Mark five times, John three times, or, according to 
another reading, but twice ; while Luke employs it in his Gospel 
twenty-four times, and in the Acts fifty-One times. Luke has used 
Stras in his two books thirty-five times ; whereas it occurs in all the 
others but nine times. -KOfifiiaBai is found in the Gospel forty-nine 
times, and in the Acts thirty-eight times, but is rarely found else- 
where. The construction of tlmh and XaKilv with Tvp6s, instead of 
the dative of the person addressed, is confined almost exclusively to 
Luke. No other writer, except John in a few instances, ever says 



* They are drawn out, more or less fully, in Gsrsdorf's BaitraegB, p. 
160 sq. ; Credner's Einleitung in das neue Testament, p. 130 aq, ; Ehrard'a 
Krltik der evangeHschen Geaohiohle, p. 679, ed, 1850 ; and Dr, David- 
aoti'a Iiilroduction lo the New Testament, Vol I. p. 190, and Vol. 11. p. 8. 
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4 IHTEODTTCTION. 

tlmlv TTpiir, while XoXeu' wpos occurs out of Luke onlv in 1 Cor. 14, 
6 H I 5 and 11 18 As n L ke s Cospel so n ll e Acts 
we 1 d.v a cl iric e is c use of te kq to express e pha is o ^ i H 
t on a s Hilar se of xa avrSs or otrro tl e se -t o of 1 e neuter 
artcic before evoga ve se pnces the onsson of 5 afe ;i k 
ovv ho un f m preference of Ifpoxo-aXijji to lepoo-oX jia ■ind stiU 
olhe -s Credne n hit. In rod c on to the New Testament has 
en nerited not fe ve than, s xty five d tinct I oms wh ch 1 e 
cons iera as pe ul ar to Luke s d c o as compaied with that of 
the tl e Ne V Testiment er^ aod pa ly all these 1 e po nts 
ou as occurring at the sime n e both n tl e ( ospcl and the 
Ac s It s poss ble tl en to do bt nless we de v 1 at any con 
hde ce ca be j lace 1 n this spec es of c t c sm hat f Lul e 
wrote he Go&i el vl ch e ace ed t to 1 m he nist 1 e 
also the Acta 



§ 2. Biographical Sketch of Luke. 

According to Eusebius, as already quoted, and Jerome, who may 
be supposed to represent the opinion of their times, Luke was a 
native of Antioch, As he appears in the Acts to have spent so 
much time at Philippi, some modern writers have conjectured that 
he may have been a native or inhabitant of that city. The histori- 
cal testimony deserves more regard than an inference of that na- 
ture. That he was a Gentile by birth appears to be certain from 
Col. 4, 11. 14, where Paul distinguishes him from those whom he 
denominates of Sitee Ik jre/m-o/i^s. His foreign extraction is con- 
firmed also by the character of his style, which approaches nearer 
to the standard of classical Greek than that of any other writer of 
the New Testament, with the exception of the apostle Paul, This 
feature of his language renders it probable that he was of Greek 
origin. Some have inferred this also from his Greek name ; but it 
was not uncommon for Jews, as well as Romans and other foreign- 
ers, to assume such names at this period. Whether he was a prose- 
lyte to Judaism before his conversion to Christianity, or not, is a 
queation on which critics differ. The supposition that he adopted 
first the Jewish religion, and had done so perhaps in early life, ac- 
counts best for his intimate acquainfance with the opinions and cus- 
toms of the Jews, his knowledge of the Septuagint, and the degree 
of Hebraistic tendency which exhibits itself in his style, It appeara 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LUKE. & 

from Col. 4, 14, that Luke was a physician ; and the general voice 
of antiquity, in accordance with that passage, represents him as 
having belonged to the medical profession. The effect of his fol- 
lowing such an employment can be traced, as many critics think, 
in various passages of Luke's writings ; comp. the Note on 28, 8. 
The fact that he was trained to such a pursuit, that he was a man, 
therefore, of culture and observing habits of mind, is an importanl 
circumstance. It has been justly remarked, that, as many of the 
miracles which the first promulgators of the gospel wrought in 
firmation of its truth were cases of the healing of maladies, I 
by virtue of his medical skill and experience, was rendered peculi- 
arly competent to judge of tlie reality of such miracles. 

Of the manner in which he was brought to a knowledge of the 
gospel, we have no information. The suggestion of some of the 
later fathers, that he was one of the seventy disciples, is not only 
without ground, but opposed to his own statement in the introduc- 
tion of his Gospel, where he distinguishes himself from those who 
had been pei-sonal attendants on the ministry of Christ. Il is evi- 
dent that, after his conversion, he devoted liimself to public chris- 
tian labors, for the most part in connection with the apostle Paul, 
whom he accompanied from place to place, and aided in his ef- 
forts for the extension of the gospel. The first explicit allusion 
which he makes to himself occurs in 16, 10. He is there intro- 
duced to us as one of the companions of Paul, who was then at 
Troas. He goes with the apostle from that place to PhLlippi, and 
speaks of himself again in 20, 6, as one of the several individuals 
who sailed with Paul from the same city on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. Whether Luke had been separated from Paul during 
the interval, or remained with him, cannot be certainly known. It 
is eminently characteristic of the sacred writers, that they keep 
themselves out of view in their narratives. Hence some have ar- 
gued that we are not to infer that Luke was necessarily absent when 
he employs the third person, but rather that it was a sort of inad- 
vertence, as it were Eigainst his design, that he has now and then 
disclosed his personal connection with the history. The other opin- 
ion is the surer one. We cannot be certain that Luke was in the 
company of Paul, except at the times when his language shows that 
he was personally concerned in what he relates. It is clear, even 
according to this view, that Luke, in addition to his accompanying 
Paul on hLs first journey from Troas to Phiiippi, remained with him. 
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6 INTKODUCTION. 

without any known interruption, from the period of his leaving 
Pbilippi the second time to the end of his career. He goes with 
the apostle to Jerusalem, where the latter was apprehended and 
given up lo the custody of the Romans (30, 6 sc[. ; 21, 1 sq.) ; 
he speaks of himself as sliU with him at the close of his imprison- 
ment at CEeaarea ( 27, 1) ; proceeds with him on his voyage to 
Rome {37, 1 sq.) ; and, as we see from the Epistles which Paul 
wrote while in that city, continued to be associated with him down 
to the latest period of his life of which any record remains. The 
apostie mentions Luke as residing with him at Home in Col. 4, 
14; Phil. V. 24; and in 2 Tim. 4, 11. Of his subsequent history, 
nothing authentic has been preserved. The traditions which relate 
lo this period are uncertain and contradictory. According to 
Gregory Nazianzen, whom several later wcitera follow, he suffered 
martyrdom ; according to others, and those whose testimony has 
greater weight, he died a natural death. 

"5 3. Authenticity of the Acts. 

The foregoing sketch shows us how ample were Luke's means 
of information in regard to the subjects of which his history treats. 
Of moat of the events jvhich he has recorded, he was an eyewit- 
ness. The materials which compose the body of the work lay 
within the compass of his own personal knowledge. The particu- 
lars which he communicates respecting Paul's life and labors before 
his own acquaintance with him, he could have learned, at a subse- 
quent period, in his intercourse with that apostle. His extensive 
journeyjngs could hardly fail to have brought him into connection 
with most of the other persons who appear as actors in the history. 
Some of his information he derived, no doubt, from written sources. 
The official documents which he has inserted (15, 23 sq. ; 23, 26 
sq.) were public, and could have been copied. We assume nothing 
at variance with the habits of antiquity in supposing that the more 
extended discourses and speeches, which Luke himself did not hear, 
may have been noted down by others at the time of their delivery, 
or soon afterwards, while the impression made by them was still 
vivid. If the writer of the Acts had any occasion for the use of 
such reports, his travels from one country to another must have 
given him access to the persons who could furnish them.* 

* As lo thu idea Ihrowu out by Bleek, De Wetle, and some others, that 
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ADTHENTICITY OF THE ACTS. 7 

We are to recollect, furlher, that the declaration which Luke 
makes at the commencement of his Gospel applies equally to the 
Acts. It was his habit, as we learn there, to avail himself of every 
possible source of inquiry, in order to ascertain the certainty of 
wliat he wrote. With such opportunities at his command, and with 
such a character for diligence in the use of them, the writer of the 
Acts, considered simply in the light of an ordinary historian, comes 
before us with every title to confidence which can be asserted in 
behalf of the best accredited human testimony. 

But this is not all. We have not only every reason to regard 
the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with such 
facilities for knowing the truth, but because we find it sustaining its 
credit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that an 
ancient work should be subjected. 

First. This history has been confronted with the Epistles of the 
New Testament ; and it has been shown as the result, that the inci- 
dental correspondences between them and the Acts are numerous 
and of the most striking kind. They are such as preclude the sup- 
position of their being the result either of accident or design. It is 
impossible to account for them unless we admit that the traniiac- 
tions which Luke records leallv took place m the mannei that he 
has related. It is the object of Paley's Hoieb PaulmiC to develop 
this argument ; and the demonstration of the truth of the Acts, and 
of the New Testament in gf neril, which he has furnished m that 
work, no objector has ever attempted to lefute 

Secondly. The speeches m the Acts which purport to hive 
been delivered by Peter, Pail, and James, haie been compared 
with the known productions of tl ese mm , and it is ftund that they 
exhibit an agreement with them m point of thought and expression, 
which the supposition of then common ongm would leid u& to ex 
pect. The speeches attributed to Petei contim peculiar phrases 
and ideas, which impart a characteii=itic iimiUrit's to them -la com 
pared with the other speeches, and which appear agam m his Epis 
ties, but in no other portion of the New Testament. In like man 
ner, the speeches of Paul evmce an affinity both to each other and 

Luke may have derived those parts of tlie Acts in which the narrator era- 
ploja the first person plural from a history of Paul's mieaionary labors 
written by Timothy, see the Hole on 30, 6. The impossibility of tlist hy- 
pothesis, in a CfilJeal point of view, is exposed in Ebrard's Kritik, p. 732 
sq,, and in Davidson's Introdaction, Vol. II. p. 9 sq. 
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to his Epiitles, m the recurrence of favorite words, modes of con- 
struction, and turns of thought, such as belong to no other writer. 
We have but one address frona James, but even here we discover 
strikmg points of connection with the Epistle which bears his name. 
Occasion will be taken, in the course of the Commentary, to illus- 
trate this peculiar feature of the history. 

Thirdly. We have a decisive teat of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and allusions witli the 
information which contemporary writers have given us respecting 
the age in which he lived and wrote. The history which we read in 
the Acts connects itself at numerous points with the social customs 
of different and distant nations ; with the fluctiiafing civil affairs of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans ; and with geographical or political 
divisions and arrangements, which were conslaotly undergoing 
some change or modification. Through all these circumstances, 
which underlie Luke's narrative from commencement to end, he pur- 
sues his way without a single instance of contradiction or collision. 
Examples of the most unstudied harmony with the complicated re- 
lations of the times present themselves at every step. No writer 
who was conscious of fabricating his story would have I 
such a number of minute allusions, since they increas< 
ly the risk of detection ; and still less, if he had ventured upon it, 
could he have introduced them so skilfully as to baffle every at- 
tempt fo discover a single well-founded instance of ignorance or 
oversight. It adds to the force of the argument to remark, that in 
the pages of Luke every such allusion falls from him entirely with- 
out effort or parade. It never strikes the reader as far-fetched or 
contrived. Every incident, every observation, flows naturally out 
of the progress of the narrative. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
the well-informed reader, who will study carefully the book of the 
Acts, and compare the incidental notices to be found on almost every 
page with the geography and the political history of the times, and 
with the customs of the different countries in which the scene of 
the transactions is laid, will receive an impression of the writer's 
fidelity and accuracy, equal to that of the most forcible treatises on 
the truth of Christianity. 

The objections which sceptical writers have urged against the 
authenticity of the Acts relate chiefly to the supernatural character 
of its narrations. It does not belong to the province of Biblical 
criticism to reply to such objections. They have adduced also a 
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OBJECT AND PLAN OF THE BOOK. 9 

few inslacces of alleged offence against history, or chronology, or 
archseology ; but these result from an unnecessary interpretation. 
We may understand the passages which are said to contain the in- 
consistency in a different manner, and thus remove entirely the 
occasion for it. 



§ 4. Object and Flak of the Book. 

The common title of the Acts — jrpdgfiE tS,v ajrooToXajv — is an- 
cient, but is sujiposed generally to have been prefixed, not by the 
author, but by some later hand. It is read differently in different 
manuscripts. It is too comprehensive to describe accurately the 
contents of the hook. The writer's object, if we are to judge of it 
from what he has performed, must have been to furnish a summary 
history of the origin, gradual increase, and extension of the chris- 
tian church, through the instrumentality chiefly of the apostles 
Peter and Pau\. In fact, we have not a complete history, but a 
compendium merely of the labors of these two apostles, who were 
most active in their efforts to advance the gospel, while the other 
apostles are only referred to or named incidentally in connection 
with some particular occurrence. It is not to be supposed that 
Luke has recorded all the facts which were known to him respect- 
ing the early spread of Christianity. On what principle he proceed- 
ed in making his selection from the mass of materials before him, 
we cannot decide with certainty. He may have been influenced in 
part by the personal relation which ho sustained to the individuals 
introduced, and the events described by him. It is still more prob- 
able, that the wants of the partdcular class of readers whom ho had 
in view may have shaped, more or less consciously, the course of 
his narrative ; and these readers, in the absence of any surer indi- 
cation, we may consider as represented by Theophilus, who was, 
in all probability, a convert fi-om heathenism. {See Note on I, 1.) 

In writing for such readers, we should expect that Luke would 
lean towards those aspects of the history which illustrated the de- 
sign of God in reference to the heathen ; their right to participate 
in the blessings of the gc«pel without submitting to the forms of 
Judaism ; the conflict of opinion which preceded the full recogni- 
tion of this right, and the success more particularly of those apos- 
tolic labors which were performed in behalf of heathen countries. 
It cannot be denied that the contents of the Acts exhibit a prcdi- 
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of labor he has described in the fullest manner- 
Luke has pursued no formal plan in the arrangement of the Acts. 
The subject of his history, however, divides itself naturally into 
two principal parts. The first part treats of the apostolic labors of 
Peter, and hence particularly of the spread of Christianity among 
the Jews, occupying the first twelve chapters ; the second, of the 
labors of Paul, and hence the promulgation of the gospel in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, occupying the remaining chapters. 
But the book contains other topics which are related to these only 
in a. general way. The following division marks out to view the 
different sections more distinctly. 1. Outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of PentecOst, and the antecedent circumstances. 2, Events 
relating to the progress of the gospel in Judea and Samaria. 3. 
The transition of the gospel to the heathen, in the conversion of 
Cornelius and others. 4. The call of the aposde Paul, and his 
first missionary tour. 5. The apostolic cotincil at Jerusalem, 6. 
The second missionary tour of Paul. 7. His third missionary tour, 
and his apprehension at Jerusalem. 8. His imprisonment at Cffisa- 
rea, and voyage to Rome. 

§ 5. Time and Place of Wbiting the Acts. 

The time- when the Acts was written could not have been far 
distant from that of the termination of Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome, mentioned at the close of the history. The i 
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which Luke speaks of that imprisonmeat imphes clearly, that, at 
the lime when he wrote, the apostle's condition had changed ; that 
he was no longer a prisoner, either because he had been liberated, 
or because he had been put to death. 

It does not affect the present question whether we suppose that 
he was imprisoned twice, or only once.* If we suppose that he 
was set at liberty, we have then a most natural explanation of the 
abrupt close of the book, in the fact that Luke published it just at 
the time of the apostle's release ; or so soon after that event, that 
the interval furnished nothing new which he deemed it important to 
add to the history. On the other hand, if we suppose that Paul's 
captivity terminated in hia martyrdom, it is not easy to account for 
the writer's silence respecting his death, except on the ground that 
it was so recent and so well known in the circle of his readers, 
that they did not need the information. Thus, in both cases, the 
time of writing the Acts would coincide very nearly with the end 
of the Eoman captivity of which Luke has spoken. 

The question arises now, Do we know the time when that captivi- 
ty ended, whether it may have been by acquittal or death. Here 
we must depend upon the surest chronological data which exist, 
though it is not pretended that they are certain. According to a 
computation which has received the assent of most critics, Paul 
was brought as a prisoner to Some in the year A. D 61 6 
In the year 64 followed the conflagration in that city w I 1 was 
kindled by ti:e agency of Nero, but which, for the sake f a e ting 
the odium of the act from himself, he charged on the Ch t a a 
This led to the first christian persecution, so called, wh h nen 
tioned by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44), Suetonius (Ner. 16) and p s 
sibly Juvenal (Serm. 1. 146 sq.). If now Paul was set at 1 be 
ty after his confinement of two years, it must have been j t b f e 
the commencement of Nero's persecution, that is, in the year A. D. 
63, or near the beginning of 64. But if, according to the other 
supposition, the two years were not completed until the persecution 
commenced, he must, in all probability, as the leader of the chris- 
tian sect, have soon shared the common fate, and so have been put 
to death about the year 64. Hence we may consider this date, or 
the close of 63, as not improbably the time when Luke wrote, of 
at least published, the Acts of the Apostles. 

* Of the opiotODs on thig point gome account is given in Appendi£ 
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The subject of the chronology of the Acts is attended still with 
uncertainties, which no efforts of critical labor have been able whol- 
ly to remove, " After all the combmations," says Schott, "which 
the ingenuity of scholars has enabled them to devise, and all the 
fulness of historical learning which tbey have applied to the sub- 
ject, it has been impossible to arrive at results which are satisfactory 
in all respects." The source of the difficulty is, that the notations 
of time are for the most part entirely omitted ; or, if they occur 
here and there, are contained in general and indefinite expressions. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with endeavoricg to fix the 
dates of a few leading events, which may be ascertained with most 
certainty ; and must then distribute the other contents of the book 
with reference to these, on the basis of such incidental intimations 
as may be found to exist, or of such probable calculations as we 
may be able to form. 

1. The Year of Paul's Conversion. 
The date of this event is very uncertain ; but an attempt has 
been made to approximate to it by means of the following combina- 
tion. In Gal. I, 15— 18, it is stated that Paul went up to Jerusalem 
from Damascus three years from the time of his conversion ; and 
we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 32, that Damascus, when Paul made his 
escape from it on that occasion, was in the hands of Aretas, king 
of Arabia. As this city belonged to the Romans, it is remarkable 
that it should have been, just at that time, wrested from them ; and 
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the circumstances under which such an event took place must have 
been pcculieir. It is conjectured that a juncture like this may have 
led to that occurrence. Josephus relates that an army of Herod 
Antipas had heen defeated about this time by Aretas, king of Ara- 
bia. Upon this, the Emperor Tiberius, who was a friend and ally 
of Herod, directed Vitellius, Roman (Jovemor of Syria, to collect 
an adequate force, and to take Aretas prisoner, or slay him in tile 
attempt Before Vitoliius could execute this order, news came that 
the emperor was dead, and as a consequence of this, the military 
preparations on foot were suspended. This sudden respite afforded 
Aretas an opportunity to march upon Damascus, and reduce it to 
his possession. The city, however, supposing him to have become 
master of it, could not have remained long in his power. We find 
that the difficulties with Arabia were all adjusted in the first years 
of the reign of Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, i. o. within A. D. 
37 - 39 ; and the policy of the Eomans would lead them, of course, 
to msist oa tfiQ rostoratioQ of so important a place as Damascus. 
If now we place the escape of Paul in the last of these years (so as 
to afford time for the incidental delays), and deduct the three years 
during which he had been absent from Jerusalem, we obtain A. D. 
36 as the probable epoch of the apostle's conversion. It is in 
favor of this conclusion, says Neander, that it gives us an interval 
neither too long nor too short for the events which took place in nie 
church between the ascension of Christ and the conversion of Paul. 
Among others who fix upon the same year, or vary from it but one 
or two years, may he mentioned Eichhom, Hug, Hemsen, Schott, 
Guerike, Meyer, De Wette, Anger, Ebrard, This date determines 
that of Stephen's martyrdom, which took place, apparently, not long 
before Paul's conversion, and also that of Paul's first journey to 
Jerusalem, and his subsequent departure to Tarsus. 

3. The Death of Herod Agrippa. 
This occurred at Crosarca in the year A. D. 44. The statements 
of Josephus are decisive on this point. He says that Agrippa, who, 
under Caligula, had reigned over only a part of Palestine, received 
the entire sovereignly of his grandfather, Herod the Great, on the 
accession of Claudius, viz. in the year A. D. 41 (Antt. 19. 5. 1) ; 
and further, that at the time of his death he had completed the 
third year after this extension of his power (Antt. 19. 8. 2). This 
date fixes the position of several other important events ; such as 
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the execution of James the elder, the arrest and deliverance of 
Peter, the return of Paul to Antioch from his second visit to Jeru- 
salem, and his departure on his first missionary excursion. 

3. The Third Journey of Paul to Jerusalem. 
In Gal. 2, 1, the apostle speaks of gomg up to Jerusalem after 
fourteen years, wh (.h arc to be computed m all piohabihty from 
the time of his conversion It hi^ been made a queoticn, ■whether 
this journey is to be undeistood as the second or third of the sev- 
eral journeys which P'lul Yr, mentioned in the Acts as having made 
to Jerusalem. The general opinion is, that it should be understood 
of the third ; first, because the object of that journey, as stated in 
15, 1 sq., coincides exactly with that which occasioned the one men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the Galalians ; and, secondly, because the 
circumstances which are described as having taken place in con- 
nection with the journey in 15, I aq., agree so entirely with those 
related in the Epistle.* Supposing, then, tlie identity of the two 
journeys to bo established, we add the fourteen years already men- 
tioned to the date of Paul's conversion, viz. 36, and we have A. D. 
50 as the year when he went up to Jerusalem the third time afler 
he had become a Christian. Paul departed on his second mission- 
ary tour soon after his return to Antioch from this third visit to 
Jerusalem ; and hence we are enabled to assign that second tour to 
the year A. D. 51. 

4. The Procuratorship of Felix. 
The time of this officer's recall, on being superseded by Festus 
(see 24, 27), is assigned by most critics to the year A. D. 60 or 
61, The names of both these men are well known in secular his- 
tory ; but it so happens that we meet with only indirect statements 
relating to the point which concerns us here. It is generally agreed 
that these statements justify the following opinion. It is certain that 
Felix could not have been recalled later than the year 62. Jose- 
phiis states {Antt. 20. 8. 9) that Felix, soon after his return to 
Rome, was accused before the emperor, by a deputation from the 

* The reasons Rirthis cancliision are well Btatei] by Hemsen, in hia Der 
Apostel Pautus, etc, p. 52 sq., translated by the writer in the Chrislznn Re- 
view, 1S41, p. 66 sq. Dr. Davidson has discussed the queslioa with the 
Bame result in his Introduciioa, Vol. II. pp. 113 - ]33. 
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Jews in Palestine, of maladministration while in office, and that he 
would have been condemned had it not heen for the influence of 
his brother Pallas, who stood high at that time in the favor of Nero. 
This Pallas now, according to Tacitus (Ann. 14. 65), was poisoned 
by Nero in the year 62. The only circumstance which impairs 
the certainty of this conclusion is that Tacitus states (Ann. 13. 14) 
that Pallas had lost the favor of Nero some time before this, and had 
been entirely removed from public business. Hence some have 
placed the appointment of Festus as sticcessor of Felix several years 
earlier than 61. But there is reason to believe that the disgrace of 
which Tacitus speaks may have been only temporary, and that Pal- 
las may afterwards have recovered his influence with the emperor. 
Since it ia certain, according to Tacitus himself, that the death of 
this favorite did not occur till 62, it can be more easily supposed 
that Nero was again reconciled to him than that this revengeful 
tyrant should have suffered him to live several years after he had 
become odious to him. De Wette, Anger, Meyer, Wiesoler, and 
others, admit this supposition, under the circumstances of the case, 
to be entirely natural. 

It is less easy to fix the limit on the other side. The general be- 
lief is that Festus could not have succeeded Felix earlier than 60 or 
61. Josephus relates (Antt. 20. 8. 11) that Festus, after having 
entered on his office, permitted a deputation of the Jews to repair to 
Rome, in order to obtain the decision of Nero in a controversy be- 
tween himself and them ; and that PoppEea, the wife of Nero, inter- 
ceded for them, and enabled them to gain their object. But this 
woman did not become the wife * of Nero until the year 62 (Tac. 
Ann. 14. 49 ; Suet. Ner. 35) ; and hence, as Festus must have 
been in Judea some time before this difficulty with the Jews arose, 
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and aa, after that, some time must have elapsed, before the case could 
be decided at Homo, Festus may have received his appointment in 
the year 60 or 61. The best recent authorities, as Winer, Anger, 
De Wette, Meyer, Wieseler, adopt one or the other of these years. 

We reach very nearly the same result from what Josephus says 
of his journey to Rome in behalf of the Jewish priests whom Felix 
had sent thither for trial before his removal from office. He informs 
us in his Life (§ 3), that he made this journey in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, and as he was born in tlie first year of the reign 
of Caligula, i. e. A. D. 37 {Life, >§ 1), he visited Rome on this 
occasion about 63. His narrative, without being definite, implies 
that Felis, at this time, had not only been recafied, but must have 
left Palestine two or three years earlier than this. Festus was the 
immediate successor of Felix. 

It ie the more important to settle as nearly aa possible some 
epoch in this portion of the apostle's history, since there would be 
otherwise so much uncertainty as to the mode of arranging the 
events in the long interval between this and Paul's third journey to 
Jerusalem. Upon this date depends the year of the apostle's arrest 
in that city on his fifth and last visit thither before he was sent to 
Rome. His captivity at Cfesarea, which followed that arrest, con- 
tinued two years, and must have commenced in the spring of A, D. 
58 or 59. 

5 The ArHval of Paul in Rome 
The extreme limit beyond which we cannot pHce this event may 
be regarded as certan It co ill not havp been late th'^n the jfar 
62 ; for after 64, v. hen the Chri',tians at Rome began to be per^e 
cuted by the Roman government then situation was such that the 
apostle could not have remained thcie and preached the g spel for 
two years without molestation is stated by Luke at the end of the 
Acts, It is impossible to obta n i moii, definite result than this 
from secular history * But the date in qi e tion follow as a deduc 
tion from the one considered in the la&t paragraph It is e\ dent 
from the Acts, that Paul proceeded to Rome almost immediatelj 
after the entrance of Festus on his ofhce and f this took place in 
60 or 61, he must have arrived in Rome early in the spring of A. D. 

' Wtiether this result is confirmed by to, (TTpaTOTrtSdpxji '" 23, 16, de- 
pends on the BjpWalion of Ihp article; see the Note on that passage. 
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61 or 62. Hence, if he arrived even in 63, he could liavo remained 
two years in captivity, and then have regained his freedom (if we 
adopt that opinion}, since Nero's persecution of the Christians did 



■§ 7. The Contents in Chkonological Okder. 

33. Ascension of Christ. Appointment of Matthias as an apostle. 
Outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. Three thousand are 
converted. — Pilate, under whom the Saviour was crucified, is 
still procurator of Judea, Tiberius continues emperor till 37. 

33-35. Peter and John heal the lame man. They are arraigned 
bafora the Sanhedrim, and forbidden to preach. Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The apostles are scourged. Dea- 
cons appointed. Apprehension and martyrdom of Stephen. 

36. Persecution scatfers the church at Jerusalem. Philip preaches 
the gospel in Samaria and along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. 
Conversion of Paul. 

37 - 39. Paul spends these three years at Damascus and in Arabia. 
— Caligula becomes emperor in 37. 

39. Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem for the 
first time since his conversion. He remains there fifteen 
days, and then proceeds to Tarsus. 

40-43. During this period Paul preaches in Syria and Cilicia. At 
the close of it, Barnabas searches him out, and conducts him 
to Anfioch in Syria. In the mean time, Peter visits Joppa, 
Lydda, and Cfesarea. Cornelius is baptized. — Claudius be- 
comes emperor in the beginning of 41. On his accession he 
makes Herod Agrippa I. king over all Palestine. 

44. Paul labors " a whole year " with Barnabas at Antioch. A 

famine predicted in Judea. James the Elder is beheaded at 
Jerusalem, Peter is cast into prison. — Herod Agrippa dies 
in the summer of this year. Judea is governed again by 
procurators. 

45. Paul goes to Jerusalem the second time, on the alms-errand, 

accompanied by Barnabas. He returns to Antioch, and, prob- 
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ably in the same yesir, goes forth with 
on hia first mission to the heathen. 

46, 47. He was absent on this tour about two years. He p 

by the way of Seleucia to Salamis and Paphos in Cyprus, 
thence to Perga, thence to Antioch in Pisidia, to Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, and then retraces his way to Antioch in Syria. 

48, 49. Here he abode, it is smd, " a long time." We may assign 
these two years to that residence. 

50. Apostolic council at Jerusalem, Paul makes his third journey 
to that city, in company with Barnabas and others, as dele- 
gates from the church at Antioch, 

5 1 - 64. The apostle's second missionary tour. Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke are associated with him. He founds the churches in 
Galatia. At Troas he embarks for Europe, and, among 
other places, visits Philippi, Thcssalonica, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth. In this last city he remained at least a year and a 
half, and while there wrote the Fii-st and Second Episties to 
the Thessalonians.* In the spring, probably, of 54, he leaves 
Cormth, touches at Ephesus, lands at Caisarea, and from 
there goes for the fourth time to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Antioch. We may allot three years, or three and a half, to 
thisjom'ney. — FeUx became procurator of Judea in 52. In 

53, Claudius bestowed on Herod Agrippa II. the former 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of king. In 

54, Nero succeeded Claudius as emperor, 

54—57. In fho autumn of 54, according to some, or early in 55, 
according to others, Paul entered on his third missionary tour. 
He goes through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus, where he 
spends the greater part of the next three yeais. During this 
period he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Within the same time he made, 
probably, a short journey to Corinth, either directly across 
the jEgean, or through Macedonia. While on this excursion, 
some suppose that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
after his return to Ephesus that to Titus. 

• Tho reasons for aasigning the different Epistles to the times and places 
mentioned are stated in Appendix Ho. G. 
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58, 59. In the spring of 58, or perhaps 57 (if this touv began in 
54), he leaves Ephesus, proceeds to Macedonia, where he 
writes his Second Epistle to tlie Corinthians. In the autumn 
or early winter of this year, ho arrives at Corinth, and rernains 
there three months. At this lime he wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans. In the ensuing spring, he returns through 
Macedonia to Troaa, and thence to Syria and Jerusalem, 
which is his fifth and last visit to that city. This journey oc- 
cupied about four years. 

58 or 59. At Jerusalem Paul is seized by the Jews, but rescued by 
Lysias the chlliarch, and sent as a slate-prisoner to Felix at 



59 - 61. His captivity here continues two years. He pleads hia 
cause before Felix, and also before Festus and Agrippa H. 
He is compelled to appeal to Ctesar. — Felix was superseded 
by Festus in GO or 61. 

63-64. In the autumn of 60 or 61, Paul embarked at Cajsarea for 
Eome, and arrived there early in the following spring. He 
remains in custody two years. During tliis period he wrote 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colosslans, to Philemon, and, if 
he suffered martyrdom at this time the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, just before h s death fhe Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written., probably m ll s litte part of the apostle's life. 
Most of those who mainta n that Pi 1 was imprisoned twice 
at Rome, suppose tha ho vrote the F "st Epistle to Timothy, 
and that to Titus, in the nteival bet veen his first and second 
captivity, and his Second Epistle to Timothy in fhe near 
prospect of hia execution, after his second arrest. 
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N. B. — The Greek Grammars to which most freqiienl reference has been 
made are Ihe following; — W., Winer's Grammalik des neulestament- 
liclien Sprach idioms, fiftli edilion, or fourth in English (the aeclione are 
nearly the same in both) ; 3., Professor Stuart's Grammar of the New Tes- 
tament Dialect, second edition; K., Kflhner's Greek Grammar, translated 
by Edwards and Tajlor; C, Crosby's, second edition; B., Buttmann's, 
Robinson's Translation ; Mt,, Matthicc's, third edition of the original, or 
Blomfield'e Translation. Many other names, especially those of commenta- 
tors or critics, whom it is necessary to mention often, have been abbreviated. 
A list of such names will he found at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 
V. 1-3. Relation of the Ads to tlie Gospel of Luke. 
V. 1. fif'tf, soUtariwn, i. e. without any following Se. "i 
omission, which occurs in the best writers, is very common in 
book ; see v. 18 ; 3, 13 ; 19, 4 ; 26, 4, etc. K. § 323. B,. 
W. '^ 64. 11. 2. e. The writer commences as if he wodd have 
added, " but in this second treatise I propose to relate," etc. 
Being led by the allusion to the ascension of Christ to state the cir- 
cumstances of that event, he relinquishes that form of the sentence, 
and btroduces the subject of the book in a different manner. — 
mpSroj- stands for the stricter jrpdj-spoi', like the interchange o£ frst 
and former in English ; comp. John 1, 15. 30 ; 15, 18 ; and per- 
haps Luke 2, 2. — Bid^i^f. He appears from Luke 1, 3 to have 
been a man of rank, since KpaTurre, when prefixed in the Acts 
to the name of a person, refers not to character, but to station ; 
see 23, 26 ; 24, 3 ; 26, 25. From the fact that Luke wrote 
his Gospel confessedly for (Jcntile readers, and that both there and 
here he has uniformly supplied such information respecting Jewish 
customs and places as they would need, we may conclude that 
Theophilus belonged to that class of readers, and that be was not, 
therefore, a Jew, or a resident in Palestine. The manner in which 
the book terminates * favors the supposition that he may have lived 
at Rome, or in Italy. Some have urged it as an argument for that 
opinion, that Luke has merely enumerated the names of places in 
Italy as if his readers were familiar with them ; but the proof is not 
conclusive. He fakes for granted a similar knowledge of the ge- 

* See Ihe close of ^ 5 iu the I n trod ut lion. 
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ography of Asia Minor and Greece. He inserts no explanatory 
notices in this part of the history, unless we arc to except 16, 13 ; 
S7, 12. — &ir ^piaro, K. T. X. Stif stands by attraction for S. The verb 
carries back the mind to the beginning of the Saviour's history, and 
ia equivalent in sense to eg opxi^- ^^ marks the limit of the narra- 
tive in one direction, as 3xpi ?s rjitipas does in the other. Winer con- 
aiders the expression as elliptical : which he began and proceeded to 
do ; § 66. Ill, d. This is less simple, but yields the same mean- 
ing. Other explanations have faeen proposed. Olahausen thinks 
that. Luke intended to suggest by ?p^a™, that Christ only com- 
menced his work on earth ; that he still continues and will complete 
it in heaven. Meyer finds in it an implied contrast between the 
labors of Christ and those of the apostles ; he laid the foundation, 
— they were to build upon it and finish what he began. Both 
opinions seem to me far fetched. It is incorrect to regard this verb 
here, or in any passage, as superfluous. See W. § 67. 4. 

V. 2. ?s ^iilpas ^ T^s ^/lepQi §, Matt. 24, 38 ; Luke I, 20. — 
ivTcAdiievos, I understand, with Meyer and others, as referring to 
Christ's command to preach the gospel to all the world, as recorded 
Matt 28, 19 ; and which, from its memorable character, Luke 
could assume as well known to his readers. De Wette supposes it 
to be the comrnand in v. 4 ; hut we have then an unnecessary 
repetition of tho same thing, and, contrary to the natural order, the 
allusion first, and the fuller notice last. Some have proposed to 
extend the meaning of the word so as to embrace all the instruc- 
tions which Christ gave to the apostles in relation to their future 
work ; but the term is too specific for so general an idea, and, be- 
sides, the obvious implication is that the giving of the command 
was something almost immediately antecedent to the ascension. — 
&i& Trvfi/iaToc iylov, through the Holy Spirit, his influence, guidance. 
This noun, as so used, may omit the article or receive it, at the op- 
tion of the writer, since it has the force of a proper name. W. 
>§ 18. 1. These words attach themselves naturally to the participle 
which they accompany, and it is forced, as well as unnecessary, to 
connect them with tho verb in the next clause. This passage, in 
accordance with other passages, represents the Saviour as having 
been endued abundantly with the influences of the Spirit, and aa 
having acted always in conformity with its dictates; see 10, 38; 
Luke 4, 1 ; John 3, 34, etc. That subjection was one of the laws 
of his dependent nature. — oBs (geX<|aro, whom he had cltosen. The 
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Rorist stands often for the pluperfect after a relative or relative ex- 
pression, W. ^ 41. 5. — diieKljipdi), sc. eh tov oipamv, Mark 16, 19 ; 
Luke 24, 51. The abbreviation shows how accustomed the early 
disciples were to recur to this event. 

V. 3. ols Kol ■nopforrjirep. Kni joins jrapEOTijo-Ei; to o6s e^Xs'^a™. 

The persona whom Christ had selected as his apostles were the same 
to whom also he showed himself, etc. Thus they not only received 
their office directly from Christ, but were able to testify from their 
own personal knowledge to the reality of his resurrection. — tV woX- 
>o« renftijpt'oir, hy many proofs ; or if, as De Wotte suggests, the idea 
of ho ve b m g es with that of the noun, in many convincing mant- 
f a ons n pov does not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 

ne and s a very expre^ive term. Plato uses it to denote the 
s ro ges ( OSS b e ogical proof, as opposed to that which is weaker, 
and A o e e p uys it to signify demonstrative evidence. The 
language seems o show that the first Christians had distinctly re- 
volved the question whether the Saviour's resurrection was real or 
not, and had assured themselves of its reality by evidence which 
did not admit in their minds of the shadow of a doubt. " Infallible 
signs" does not express the sense too strongly. Compare the idea 
with I John 1, 1. — fit' r)jitp5>v, t. t.X, during forty days appearing 
to them, not being seen hy them, i. e, from time to time, as related 
by the Evangelists, oirravoji.fms, as middle, agrees best with the 
active sense of the other verbs, and with the usage of the Septua- 
^t ; see Tromm's Concord, s. v. 

V. 4, 5. The Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit. 

V, 4. truvfAi^6p.fvos, sc. aurolc, being assembled, as mentioned 
Luke 24, 49 ; not sc. avrois, assembling them. The active sense of 
the verb has not been proved (Mey., Olsh., De Wet,), — Tfjv hrayye- 
XfDv=Ti ijtrayyfWojiepov, i. e. the Holy Spirit promised by the Father. 
W. ij 34. 2. It is said to be his promised Spirit, because it was 
foretold in the Old Testament that be would bestow it. See 2, 16 ; 
Joel 3, 1. 2. — ^v TjKoiaari fiov, which ye have heard from me, v'iz. 
Luke 24, 49 ; see also John 15, 26 ; 16, 13. For the verb with the 
accusative and genitive, see K. § 273, R. 18 ; W. § 30. 7. d. 
The stylo of discourse changes suddenly from the indirect to the 
du-ect, as m 17, 3 ; 23, 22, and often. W. ^ 64. III. 2. ; S. -^ 196. 2. 

V. 5. ov i^erh, K. T. X., not after these many days, after not many, 
% few, This mode of inverting the signification of an adjective is 
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frequent in Luke's style. Only ten diys were now to pass befoie 
the promiaed efTusion of the Spirit w^s to fake place , see 2 1 
Tairas, being the pronoun whirh poititi out what lo near at hand 
{eKeiiros what is more remoti,), lepiesenia the days Eis closely con 
nected with the present. It is n^t supetfluous, therefoie, but 
strengthens the idea of the brevity ol the inteival 

V. 6-11. His Last Interview with the Disciples, and Ms 



V. 6. 01 yiv dSi. <rov(\$&i>Tes, they now having come together, on 
a subsequent occasion to that in v 4 This is the common view of 
the meaning. The mode of contiouing the narrative is like that in 
8, 25; 15,3. 30. De Wette con?tiues the participle substantively; 
they now who came together, i e at the time spoken of in v. 4. 
The construction would then be similai to that in 8,4; 11, 19. 
The Greek admits of eithei translation, but, as Olshausen remarks, 
the forraer agrees beat with Luke 24, 49, according to which the 
direction to remain at Jerusalem was g ven before the interview 
which terminated in Christ's a'.ceniion — d Iv r^ xp^i»^> *=■ ''■ ^■ 
Their inquiry indicates an established faith in him as the Messiah, 
but betrays at the same time an expectilion that his kingdom would 
be to some extent a temporal one , that it would free the nation 
from their dependence ot h R nd restore to them their 

ancient prosperity and po Tl w Idly view may have been 

the preponderant one in th q h h they ask, though we are 

to suppo e oi CO r p tl af h vin been so long associated 
with CI s I ey had fa m m II nt views respecting the 
apiritued nat e of tl e Mess ah s mission than the great mass of 
the Jews enterta ned I ntroduces a direct question, which is con- 
trary to class cal usage tho gl ot uncommon in the New Testament 
and the Stptuagint. K. § 344. 5. i. ; W. § 61. 2. — mroiMftcrrcivni, 
dost thou restore 1 This present expresses an immediate future. 
W. '5 41. 2 ; K. § 255. E. 4. 

V. 7. xpovovs fj Kaipovi, times or occasions. See Tittm. de Synon. 
N. T. p. 39. It is one thing to know the general period of an event ; 
another, to know the precise time of its occurrence. — d6i . . . . i^ov- 
o-lq, which the Father has set, or Jueed, in his own power, i. e. in the 
sovereign exercise of it ; comp. Matt. 21, 23. The implied infer- 
ence is, that he may be expected to reserve the knowledge of such 
decisions to himself- The question of the disciples, as Bengel ob: 
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serves, relates merely to the time when Christ would establish his 
kingdom ; and his answer, as here given, he confines to the same 
point. Their remaining misconcepfions as to the nature of that 
kingdom were soon to be removed more efiectually than by any 
formal instruction. 

V, 8. nXXa marks the opposition between what was denied to 
the disciples on the one hand, and what was to he granted to them 
on the other. — Svnafuv, efficiency, i. e. every needful qualification to 
render them efficient in their apostolic sphere ; see Luke 24, 49. 
The power of working miracles is included, hut does not exhaust 
the idea. — eirrXfloiroi . ... l<j>' vfias. This clause designates the time 
when they should receive this power, as well as the source of it 
The construction is that of the genitive ahsolufe. The dependence 
of iivcifiaTos on Svvaiup IS less easy, but is preferred by some. — 
fo-xarov, sc. fifpovr. Compare the language here with Matt. 28, 19 ; 
Mark 16, 15. It is impossible that the disciples should not have un- 
derstood from it that their sphere of labor was to be coextensive 
with the world. See the remarks on 2, 39. 

V, 9, «7n}/j^, teas taken up, we may understand of the com- 
mencing ascent. It would thus differ from ^weX^i^fljj, v. 3, which 
represeots the act as completed. — lirihifftv, by a pregnant coD- 
struction, involves the idea of away as well as up, and hence takes 
after it dwo. W. § 66. III. e. This verb describes the close of the 
scene, as far as it was visible to the spectators. 

V. 10. 0)1 dreiii^oyrfs, k. t. X., OS they were gazing towards heaven. 
This compound form of the imperfect renders the idea of the par- 
ticiple more prominent. K. § 238. E. 7. Kuinoel refers eh rbv 
avpavop to jropevojiivov, which separates the words from their natural 
connection, and leaves artviCovrts without any Indirect object, as in 
3, 4. 12; 14^9, and elsewhere. — KoilSoi, then SeftoW, — n|ril ; 
comp. Matt. 9, 10; Luke 2, 15'; 24,4. This Hebraistic use of 
K(u' in the apodosis of a sentence, after an expression or idea of 
time, is frequent in the New Testament See Briid. Gr. Concord, 
p. 456 ; W. ^ 57, 2. f, 

V. 11. ol Kol, wJw also, &3 my. S. — ri EoTpjKore, k. r. X. The pre- 
cise import of this address of the angels is not certain. As com- 
pared with such passages as Luke 24, 5. 25. 26, and others, it 
may suggest that the apostles should have been prepared in some 
measure for the event which had filled them with such aatonish- 
ment They had been distinctly apprised by Christ (see John 6, 62 5 
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20, 17) that he must ascend again to God from whom he came ; 
and the wonders which ihey had seen in their intercourse with him 
should have diminished their surprise at what had taken place. 
The inquiry, as so understood, leads naturally to the announce- 
ment which follows. It should abate the astonishment of the dLsci- 
plcs at what had taken place, to know that it was not the only 
event of the kind which was to enter into the history of the Sav- 
iour; he whom they had seen ascend into heaven was destined to 
come again m like maimer. According to Calvin, the disciples 
linger on the spot, distressed at the Saviour's sudden departure 
from them, and still gazing upward, not without a hope that possi- 
bly he might reappear. The Eiddress of the angels reproves them 
for this expectation, and at the same time consoles them with the 
assurance of his return at some future time. — ba rpcnsoB, in what 
manner, as, i. e. visibly, and in the air (Bng.,De Wet.,Mey.,01sh.). 
The expression is never employed to affirm merely the certainty of 
one event as compared with another. The assertion, that the mean- 
ing is simply, that, as Christ had departed, so also he would return, 
is contradicted by every passage in which flie phrase occurs ; see 
1, 38 ; Matt. S3, 37 ; Luke 13, 34 ; 3 Tim. 3, 8. 

V. 12-14. 'Return of iht Disciples to Jerusalem. 
V. 13. wrb Spovs, K. r.7i., from a mount jokich is called OUiie-yard. 
The usual name isopot rffii;eXaifflj',e. g. Matt. 21,1. Josephus employs 
the designation which occurs here in Antt. 7, 9. 3. — e^op, not = 
airix'"'i distant, as often represented, hut having, i. e. amounting to. 
A Sabbath day's journey was the distance — about three quarters of 
amilo — to which "the traditions of the elders" restricted the Jews 
in travelling on the Sabbath. In Luko 24, 50. 51, it is said that 
our Saviour led the disciples as far as to Bethany ; and that there, 
while in the act of blessing ihem, he was parted fronj thetn and 
carried up into heaven. It was at Bethany, therefore, or in the 
vicinity of Bethany, that the ascension took place. That account 
is entirely consistent whh this. Bethany was on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Mount of Olives ; and, as appears from Mark 11, 1 
and Luke 19, 29, was reclfoned as a part of it ; so that the disciples 
in returning from that place to the city took their way naturally 
across the mountain. See Rob. Bihl. Res. Vol. II. p. 100. Luke 
specifies hero the distance of Olivet from the city, instead of that of 
Bethany, because the former was better known to most of his read- 
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ers, and. conveyed a sufficiently definite idea of the scene of the 



V. 13. eh t6 £ir«(i^oii, into the upper room of some private 
house, not of ihe temple. The opinion that it was the latter some 
have supposed to he required hy Luke 24, 53. But Sinjroi/Tor, as 
used there, need not signify any thing more than a frequent resort ; 
they were in the temple always on the occasions when men in their 
state of mind would naturally repair thither; see S, 46 ; Luke 2, 
37. Even De Wette allows that the passages involve no discrep- 
ancy. As the disciples must have heen well known as the follow- 
ers of Christ, we cannot well suppose that the Jewish rulers would 
have allowed them to occupy an apartment in the temple. — oS Jjrrav 
KaTafihovTcs WB are to understand, not of constant residence, but fre- 
quent resort for the purpose of prayer and worship (Do Wet.). — 
'IdtTffl^oi 'AXipaiov, sc. v'los; hut after 'loiSas we supply dSeXi^t; see 
Jude, V. 1. The nature of the relationship in such a c£^e is not 
determined by the construction, hut is left to the knowledge of the 
reader. W. >§ 30. 3 ; C. § 389. — 6 C-fi^wrjc = Kiaiavl-n,s, Matt. 10, 
4, from the Hehrew K3fl. He is supposed to have received this 
epithet on account of his former zeal as a supporter of Judaism. 
As there was another Simon among the apostles, he appears to 
have retained the name after he became a disciple as a means of 
distinction, though it had now ceased to mark the trtut of character 
from which h arose. It has been said, that he took the appellation 
from his having belonged to a political sect known as the zealots, 
who are mentioned by Josephus ; but the party distinguished by 
that name in Jewish history did not appear till a later period. 

V. 14. &iM6\ijLabov, vtHh one mind. The term characterizes the 
entire harmony of their views and feelings j comp. Rom. 15, 6. — 
rj irpoo-Euxff, in prayer, where i^ points out that as the way in which 
they were occupied, km th fiejjcfet, the best editors regard as an ad- 
dition to the text. It serves merely to strengthen the expression ; 
comp. Phil. 4, 6. — <jii/ yumt^l, with women. Among them may 
have been those who followed Christ from Galilee ; Luke 23, 55 ; 
24, 10. It is incorrect to suppose that they are meant exclusively. 
The absence of the article forbids that restriction. — nal Mapi^i, and 
(among them especially) Mary, nal combines often a part with its 
whole for the sake of prommence. This is the last time that the 
mother of Jesus is named in the New Testament — dbc^tpolr ™roO 
may mean his brethren slriclly, or his Hnemen, relatives. The lat- 
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ter seiBe would not exclude the other. They had not fc 

Christ at first, John 7, 5, but had now joined the circle of his fol- 

V. 15 - 22. The Address of Peter on the Choice of a new Apostle. 

V. 15. ev Tms ijfifpats Tavrais is indefinite as a notation of time ; 
see MatL 3, 1, where it marks an interval of thirty years ; also Exod. 
2, li. Here a short time only could have elapsed, as 
of Christ forms the limit on one aide, and the day of 
the other. — re. It is worth remarking, that this particle rarely 
curs out of the Acts and the writings of Paul. — oTOfMrtcj' =: aiiOpii' 
jTiiJ', as in Rev. 3,4; 11, 13. The term may have acquired this 
sense from the practice of taking the census by registration 
rolment. — im rh ofiro, lit unto the same place, implying an 
cedent motion. It means, not that they were so many collectively, 
but that so many came together at this time ; see 3, 1 ; 3, 1 
ICor. 11,20; 14, 23.— &<,rip Jkod-h-. We are to understand thi 
as the number of the disciples at Jerusalem, not as the entire nura 
ber of those who 1 d b V d 1 C V 6 

V. 16. SvSpt! p fl b 

respectful. It is pi m b 

was necessary. Th p b 

mmd on the part f h pred 1 dy 

refers to the doub Tl 

V. 18, 19 account for the distance f th 
case follows the pronoun. See 
We have a similar testimony to 
from the same apostle in 2 Pet. 1, 
position and construction fo irpotl 
would have followed the latter ve 
John 18. 2 sq. 

V. 17. Here the second passag 
er's mind. That passage contemp 
ferred from one person to anoth 
previous possession, it is the objec 
that Judas had fulfilled that cond 
numbered among us, i. e. the apostli 
see the next clause, and also v. 2( 
fore, is ; The prophecy speaks of 






pi h d - 



d t wl' 
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ss. / 
For that limitation of ^/iiy. 
The full connection, there- 
■jrHTKoinj which another shall 



take ; Judas held such an office, for he vias numhered, i 
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the words apfly 1o him — tov KK-qpov rauTTjt file lot, or o^C, 

oyifti's min^^(^J) which we pobscsSii e theapMlleahp comp Eum 
11, 13. Kk-npov loses often its figuritne sense, &o ag to denote a 
possession without any refeience to the mode of its attainment 
Out word clergy comes from this term, be t g founded on the idea 
of the order as one An inely appointed 

V. 18. This verse and the next aie conadered by most cirtics 
as an explanatory remark of Luke (Calv., Kuin., Olsh , De Wet ), 
not as a part of Peter's address. The reader might need this in- 
formation, hut those who listened to the apostle may be supposed to 
have been familiar with the fate of Judas. It is evident that mart 
kKt]S^voi . . . . aifioTos, though appropriate to the history, could hardly 
have belonged to the discourse, yap m v. 20 appears to demand 
this view of the intervening verses. Bengel restricts the paienthe- 
sis to the explanation respecting Aceldama. — /kw stands alone, as 
in V. 1. — fKT^o-nro, purchased, or caused to he purchased, gave oc- 
casion for it, i. e. it was in consequence of his act, and with the 
money gained by his treachery, that the field was purchased, as lo- 
lated in Matt. 27, 6 sq. The great body of critics adopt this view of 
themeaning(Bez., Brefsch.,Kuin.,Frtz.,Thol.,* Olsh., Ebr.,Mey., 
Rob.). This briefer mode of expression is common in every lan- 
guage, and may be employed without obscurity where the reader is 
presumed to he familiar with the facts in the case, or when the na- 
ture of the act itself suggests the proper modification. The follow- 
ing are analogous examples in the New Testament. Matt. 27, 60 : 
" And Joseph laid the body of Christ in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out in a rock," i. e. caused to be hewn out for him ; 
John 4, 1 : " And when the Lord knew that the Pharisees heard that 
Jesus made more disciples than John," i. e. through his disciples ; 
for he himself baptized not. See further,?, 21 ; 16, 22 ; Matt. 3, 
16 ; 1 Cor. 7, 16 ; 1 Tim 4, 16, etc. These cases are plain ; and 
no one refuses to admit the causative sense (not directly expressed, 
but implied) which belongs to the verb in such passages. The 
principle which this mode of speaking involves, the law recognizes 
even in regard to actions in ite well-known maxim, Quifacit per 
aiiumfacitper se. It is only by lefusing to extend this usage to 
(KT^TaTo that such writers as Strauss make out their allegation of a 
want of agreement between this passage and Matt. 27, 5. Fritzsche's 

* In unpublished Notes on the GoBpels. 
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suggestion as to the reason why Lulte expressed himself in 
this unusual manner deserves notice. He finds in it a studied, 
significant brevity, a sort of acerha irrino, bringing the motive 
and the result into pointed antithesis to each other ; This man 
thought to enrich himself by his treachery, but all that he gained 
was ihat he got for himself a field where blood was paid for blood. 
— n-pjjMjE is stricfiy the opposite of timos, i. e. on the face. His 
falling in that position may have occasioned the bursting asunder ; 
that view agrees well with ycpofixvos, though irptpr^s admits also of 
the vaguer sense headlong. — e\dia}tre is the first aorist from XdtrKoj. 
W. § 15 ; K. § 230. — In Matt. 27, 5, it is said that Judas, after hav- 
ing brought his money and thrown it down in the temple, went and 
hanged himself. Objectors have represented that account also as 
inconsistent with this, but without reason. Matthew does not say 
that Judas, after having hanged himself, did not fall to the ground 
and burst asunder ; nor, on the contrary, does Luke say that Judas 
did not hang himself before he fe !h "r d aji 

ous that the matter should have be ta in m 

the charge of inconsistency. The be 

the two occurrences has not been be 

not improbable that Judas may hav g m g 

precipice near the valley of Hinn m ki g 

by which he was suspended, he fel 
pieces. In that valley was the fi 

with his " thirty pieces of silver." ll L 

statement is entirely abrupt, and si se m 
In this respect Matthew's account, 
diction, becomes in fact confirm 

first, that Luke was aware that ao th is 

omitted to mention ; and, secondly in m 

bining events so as to account bette m 

tion in the Acts, than would otherw 

V. 19. Kai ycaioTOP iyhero, and W 

came there to so miserable an end. — AKikbafia — sn^ Sj^n be- 
longs to the Aramsean or Syro-Cbaldaic spoken at that time in Pal- 
estine. On that language, see Bibl. Ropos., Vol. I. p. 317 sq. It 
was for a twofold reason, therefore, says Lightfoot, that the field 
received this appellation ; first, because, as stated Matt. 27, 7, it had 
been bought with the price of blood ; and, secondly, because it was 
sprinkled with the man's blood who took that price. Luke's reason 
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for the name, instead of being an additional one, would coincide 
with that of Matthew, could we restrict the subject of lyivero to 
(Ki-ijcraro .... abixlas. It Seems to me, however, that we are not at 
liberty to leave out of view the nearer clause which intervenes. 

V. 20. The writer resumes here the address, yap, namely, speci- 
fics the prophecy to which roijnjn points in v. 16. See Matt. 1, 18. 
B. § 149 ; K. § 324. 2. The first passage is Ps. 69, 25, slightly 

b dg d f m he Scptuagint, wilL an exchange of ootoiv for at'™). 
I mp rt Let his end be disastrous, his abode be desolate, and 

b d uTsed. It is impossible to understand the entire 

P 1 ly Messianic, on account of v. 5 : " O God, thou 

k f lishness and my sins are not hid from thee." It 

appears to belong rather to the class of Psalms which describe gen- 
eral relations, which contain prophecies or inspired declarations 
which are verified as often as individuals are placed in the particu- 
lar circumstances which lay within the view, not necessarily of the 
writer, but of the Holy Spirit, at whose dictation they were uttered 
When Peter, therefore, declares that this prophecy which he applies 
to Judas was spoken with special refeience to him (see v 16), he 
makes the impressive aciiouncement to those whom be addressed, 
that the conduct of Judas had identified hitn fully with such peise 
cutors of tho righteous as the Paalm contemplates, ■uid hence it 
was necessary that he should Buffer the doom deserved by those 
who sin in so aggravated a mannei — The other passage ii Ps 
109, 8, in the words of the Seventy We are to appt^ heie the 
same principle of interpretation as before Thit Psilm sets forth, 
in like manner, the wickedness and desert of those who ptrsecule 
the people of God ; and hence, as Judaa had exemplified so fully 
this idea, he too must be divested of his ofece, and its honois be 
transferred to another. 

V. 21. Twp <ivvt\6ipra)i' . . . . ai'SpiBj' depends pioperly on twi V "" 
where the connection so long inlerrup d a. d by — 

h iram XP^"^' *** every time. Tl pndd hpd 

into its successive parts. — tv a . . := llbld 

with us ; the entire life or course flifbgd bdy f 

its most frequent acts. It is a Heb w mod f p k p 

Deut. 28, 19 ; 31, 2, etc. An li f 1 G k 

would have placed t^' jjfiai after 1 fii b a d ns rted ^ 

i}/i£>. after the second. W. § 66. IE 1 

V. 22. dp^d/ifvos .... eojs, ieg n ng and ntinu Qg n e 
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The supplementBry idea was too obvious to need to be expressed. 
See W. § 66. II. d. — mro roil ^anrltrnuTos, not from the time of his 
own baptism, but from the close of John's ministry. See Matt. 4, 12. 
17 ; Mark 1, 14 sq. At that time the Saviour had chosen his apostles 
and attached to himself a company of constant folioweis — jiaprvpa 
. , . , yevia-Bai. The resiirre(,tion is singled out is the mam pomt 
to which the testimony of the apostles related, bpcause, that bfing 
established, it involves every other truth in relation to the charicter 
and work of Christ. It pio^es him to be the Son of God, the Jisti 
fier and Eedeemer of men, their Sovereign and Judge. &eo 4, 33 , 
John 5, 22; Rom. 1,4; 4,24; 10, 9 ; Gal. 1, 1, etc. Hence 
Paul mentions it as one of the proofs of his apostleship, and of his 
qualifications for it, that he had seen Christ after his r 
See 1 Cor. 9, 1, 

V. 23 - 26. The Appointment of Matthias at 

V. 23. foTjjcrai' bio, they placed two, i. e, before them, in their 
midst ; see 5, 27 ; 6, G; or according to some, appointed two, i, e. 
as candidates. — 'imiaras =^ Justus. It was not uncommon for the 
Jews at this period to assume foreign names. See on 13, 9. Bar- 
saba.'s is mentioned only here. Some have conjectured, without 
reason, that he and Barnabas (4, 36) were the same person. 

V. 24. jrpotreufd/isjflu ihrov, they prayed, saying. The participle 
contains the principal idea. It may be supposed to have been Peter 
who uttered the prayer, — trv, uvpie, k. t. \. Whether this prayer 
was addressed to Christ or God has been disputed. The reasons 
for the former opinion are that tuipior, when taken absolutely in the 
New Testament, refers uniformly to Christ ; that Christ selected the 
other apostles as stated in v, 2 ; that the first Chrstians were in the 
habit of praying to him (see on 7, 59 ; 9, 14) ; and that Peter 
says to Christ in John 31, 17, "Lord, thou knowest all things," 
which is the import exactly of Kapbioyvam-a. The reasons for the 
other opinion do not invalidate these. That xapSioyvaiarris is used 
of God in 15,8 shows only that it does not apply exclusively to 
Christ, The call of Peter in 15, 7, which is ascribed to God, was 
a call, not to the apostleship, but to preach the gospel to the hea- 
then ; and even if that case were parallel to this, it would be an in- 
stance only of the common usage of referring the same or a similar 
act indiscriminately to Christ or God. This latter remark applies 
also to such passages as 2 Cor. 1, 1 ; Eph. 1, 1 ; 2 Tim. 1, 1. To 
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deny that Peter would ascribe omniscience to Christ because in 
Jer. 17, 10 it is said to be the prerogative of God to know the heart, 
contradicts Joho 21, 17. Some have supposed tho apostlo intended 
to quote that passage of the prophet, but the similarity is too slight 
to prove such a design ; nor, if the idea of KapStoyvafrra were drawn 
from that source, would the application of it here conform necessarily 
to its application there. — Iva we are to connect with & which one. 

V. 25. Kkripov, as in v. 17. — SiaKovlas .... airooroXijs this minis- 
try and (that) an apostlesMp. Kat adds a second leim explanatory 
of the first, i. e, essentially an instance of hend adva {Mey., 
De Wet.), the ministry of this apostlesliip. — e^ ^s ■napi^jj fiom 
which he went aside, as opposed to the idea of adhcrmg ftitl filly 
to the character and service which his aposlleship requiied of him ; 
"ad normam Hebr. TO sq. |D :^ deserere munus." Wahl. — 
m>pfv6!jvai .... (fiioH, that he might go unto his own place. The clause 
is telic, depending on napi^i}. So long as Judas retained his office, 
he was kept back, as it were, from his proper destiny. He must 
relmquish it, therefore, in order to suffer his just deserts. In this 
way the apostle would state strongly the idea, that the traitor merited 
the doom to which he had been consigned. The following com- 
ment of Meyer presents the only view of the further meaning of 
the passage which has any respectable Critical support : — " What 
ia meant here by & toitos S iSios is not to be decided by tho usage 
of Towor in itself considered (for tottos may denote any place), but 
merely by the context. That requires that we understand by it 
Gehenna, which is conceived of as the place to which Judas in vir- 
tue of his character properly belongs. Since the treachery of 
Judas was ia itself so fearful a crime, and was still further aggra- 
vated by self-murder {which alone, according to Jewish ideas, de- 
served punishment in hell), the hearers of Peter eould have had no 
doubt as to the sense to be attached to rorroi Ktot, This explanation 
is demanded also by the analogy of Eabbinic passages, e. g. Baal 
Turim on Numb. 24, 25 (see Lightfoot, Her. Hebr. ad loc.) : 
Balaam ivit in locum suum, i. e. in Gehennam." De Welte assents 
entirely to this interpretation. Toiroi Kias, therefore, " is a euphe- 
mistic designation of the place of punishment, in which the sin of 
Judas rendered it just that he should have his abode," (Olsh.) 

V. 26. Kal ?do)Kav Kk^povs, and they gave,put (probably = [PJ ) the 
lots of them into an urn, or something which answered that purpose. 
The Jews practised the lot in various ways, but that indicated above 
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i, and the language points to that as readily as to 
any other. tTreo-ti' decides nothing, as it defines the result only, not 
the process, alriiv refers not to the subject of the verb, but to the 
candidates, ajid the lots are said to be theirs, because their names 
were written on them, or, as De Wette prefers, because the lots were 
to decide between them. Some of the best manuscripts read ouVou, 
for them, instead of airai' Lachmann adopts that form. — & kKtjpos, 
the lot which decided the cho ce — irvyiai -Jfiji^ oBt) nir or Xai 

was numbered together wi h } le e apos Is e as rec g zed 
as one of their order, and hid the cl a a er of a apos le he ce 
forth accorded to bim. H sycl s sane ons hs sen e of he 
verb, though it means pnpe ly o ote aga n od»nwlchis 
out of the question here. De T\ e e e d s (is chos el erf 
which not only deviates from cla s c u a.^e bu as bes 1 e ul o 
their own act, instead of a D ii e po on The s b eq en 

election of Paul to the apostleship did not disciedit or abrogate this 
decision, but simply enlarged the original number of the apostles. 



CHAP TEE II. 

V. 1-4. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
V. I. fv nS (TV(i7rXijpoS(rflai, K. T. X., wheji the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, arrived. See Luke 9, 51, The action of the verb (lit. 
to be completed) refers not to the day itself, but to the completion of 
the interval which was to pass before its arrival (Olsh.), Some 
translate while it was completed, i. e. in the course of it, on that 
day (Mey., De Wet.). For the construction of the infinitive, see 
W. § 45. 6; S. § 165, 4. — r^s jremjicooT^s the Greek Jews em- 
ployed as a proper name. See 20, 16 ; 1 Cor, 16,6 ; 2 Mace, 12, 
32. ^[i4pa or (o/rtTj determined the form. This festival received 
its name from its occurring on the fiftieth day from the second day 
of the Passover ; so that the interval embraced a cycle of seven 
entire weeks, i. e. a week of weeks. It is usually called in the Old 
Testament, with reference to this circumstance, the fesfival of 
weeks. Its observance took place at the close of the gathermg of 
the harvest, and was no doubt mainly commemorative of that event. 
See Jahn's Archseol. >§ 355. According to the later Jews, Penle- 
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cost was observed also as the day on which the law was given from 
Sinai ; but no trace of this custom is found in the Old Testament, 
or in the works of Philo or Josephus, — ofio^/iaSow = 6ito<frixas. Its 
other sense, together, would he superfluous, followed by (irl to ovto. 
See on 1, 15. 

V. 2. &<nTep .... 0ialas, as if a mighty wind, lit. Host, were 
rushing along. ttho^ ^= jrvet'/ia. The more uncommon word is 
chosen here perhaps on account of the difitrent sense of jryivna 
in this connection, e. g. v. 4, As used of the wind, t^iptdBat de- 
notes often rapid, violent motion ; see tho proofs in Kypke's Obss. 
Sacr. Vol, II. p. II, and in Kuinoel ad loc, — eVXiipffio-tc, sc. 5x"s, 
which is the only natural subject furnished by the context. — oIkoi' 
is probably the place referred to in 1, 13 ; not the temple, for the 
reasons there stated, and because the term employed in this abso- 
lute way does not signify the temple or an apartment of it. 

V. 3. Ka\ &<^Oriirav, K. r. X., And there appeared to tliem tongues 
distributed, i. e, among them, and sat, sc. yXtSfrcra, upon each one of 
them. So Bengel, Olshausen, Wahl, De Wettc, Robinson, and most 
of tho later critics. The distributive idea occasions the change of 
number in eKoftire, W. §41. 1, auTOis belongs strictly to the verb, but 
3 force to the participle. According to this view, the fire- 
sented itself at fii-st as it were in a single body 
and then suddenly parted in this di ect on and thit so that a port on 
of it rested on each of those prese t It could be called a long e 
in that case from its shape, as extended po nted and may 1 a\e as 
sumed such an appearance as a sjmbol of tl e m -aculois g ft 
which accompanied the wonder. Th s sec res to fiia; rp io/icviu ts 
proper meaning ; see v. 45 ; Matt. 27, 35 ; Luke 23, Si, etc. ; and 
explains why the first verb is singular, while the second is plural, 
Calvin, Heinrichs, and many of the older commentators, render the 
participle disparted, cleft, and suppose it to describe the flame as 
exhibiting in each instance a tongue-like, forked appearance. The 
objection to this view is, that it rests upon a doubtful sense of the 
word, and especially that it offers no explanation of the change 
from the plural verb to the singular. De Wette, after others, has 
adduced passages here from the Kabbinic writers to show that it 
was a common belief of the Jews thai an appearance like fire often 
encircled the heads of distinguished teachers of the law. To this 
it has been added, that instances of a similar phenomenon are related 
by the Greek and Eoman writers. We ore directed by such coin- 
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iour, and to make them feel that it was h m ss p bl 1 1 

name to the ends of the earth. Such m d f ym 

tion to tliem was not more indirect th 1 mpl y d 
of Peter (10, 9 aq.), which was intended to teach the same truth. 
But we are not left to argue the question on grounds of this na- 
ture ; the testimony of Luke is explicit and decisive. Even critics 
who would explain away the reality of the miracle admit that it 
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waa the writer's intention to record a miracle. Thus Meyer says : 
" The erepai yK&iT<rai are to he considered, according to the text, as 
absolutely nothing else than languages which were difTerent from 
the native language of the speakers. They were Galileans, and 
spoke now Parthian, Median, Persian, etc. ; therefore, foreign lan- 
guages, and those loo — the point precisely wherein appeared the 
wonderful effect of the Spirit — unacquired languages (yKmoaats 
Kcumls, Mark 16, 17), i. e. not previously learned by them. Ac- 
cordingly the text itself defines the sense of yK&a-o-ai as that of lan- 
guages, and excludes as impossible the other explanations difTerent 
from this, which some have attempted to impose on the word." 

V, 5-13, Impression of tJte Miracle on the MuUilude. 

V. 5. 6e, transitive, — KaToiKovvTis, not merely = JwiSijfioSiTfr, 
sojourning, but dwelling there, whether for a season or permanent- 
ly. Many of them, no doubt, had fixed their dhode at Jerusalem, 
as it was alivajs an object of de«ie with the Jbws who lived in 
foreign countries to return ■ind spend the close of life in the land 
of then- fatheis The prevalent belief, that the epoch had now ar 
rived when the promised Messith was about to appeal, must have 
given increased activity to that desire The wntei mentions this 
class of Jews in distinction from the natne inhab tants, becau'Je the 
narrative which follows lepresents that many weie piesent who un- 
derstood diffeient languages The numbei of thcio strangers was 
the greater on account of the festnal which occuried at that time 
— ^XajSels, deiout, God fearing , 8, 2 , Luke 2, 25 This sense is 
peculiar to the Hellen stic Greek The term is applied to those 
only whoso piety was of the Old Testament type. — j^v, sc. oi^roii'. 
The strong expression here is a phrase signifying from many and 
distant lands. A phrase of this kind has an aggregate sense, 
which is the true one, while that deduced from the import of the 
separate words is a false sense. 

V, 6. yiTOjHwjt .... TouTijE. These words are obscure. The 
principal interpretat llfllw 1^ fts 

to iripais ■yti.Sirirais U 4 nd h p 11 f 

those who spoke we Id bhdad ndn 

this way were the nflw ghtlmli 

This interpretation nj a n ec d b h 

against it that ^bw^s 1 d pi 1 d 1 I p 

pie is hardly congi 11 h N 1 
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who adopts this view, regards ^101.7 as a collective term. 2. ^1^ 
has been fallen as synonymous with ^f«j' : Now wken iMs report 
arose, i. e. the report concerning this. The meaning is good, but 
opposed to the usage of the noun, while it puts Tainji in effect for 
iripl rouTou, which is a hard construction. Many of the older critics 
and our English translators understood tho expression in this way. 
3. We may regard <J!o}v^s as repeating the idea of ^x"^ '^^ v. 9 : 
Now wlien this sound — that of the descending Spirit — occurred. 
For that signification of (pav^, comp. John 3, 8 ; Rev. 1, 15 ; 9, 9 ; 
14, 2, etc. ycvofiivtis appears to answer to eycvero in v, 2, and fa- 
vors this explanation. The objection to it is that raiinjs forsakes the 
nearer for a remoter antecedent ; but that may occur, if tho latter 
be more prominent, so as to take the lead in the writer's mind. See 
W. ^ 23. 1. This meaning agrees with the contest. The parti- 
cipial clause here may involve the idea of cause as well as time, 
and we may understand, therefore, that the sound in question was 
audible beyond the house where the disciples were assembled ; that 
it arrested the attention of those abroad, and led them to seek out 
the scene of the wonder So H&^s S^'hrader Meyer De Wette 
and othe s — 6 a. 
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V. 7. w ads ho se e ce b ngs p op y o 

comp, 7, 48 ; W. § 65. 4. — murer is emphatic. Had the speakers 
belonged to so many different countries, the wonder would have 
been diminished or removed. — raXtXuioi. They were known as 
Galileans, because they were known as the disciples of Christ. 

V. 8. irat, how, since they were all Galileans. The object of 
aKoioiieB follows in V. 11 ; but the connection having been so long 
suspended, the verb is there repeated. 

V. 9. In tho enumeration of the countries named in this verse 
and the next, the writer proceeds from tho northeast to the west and 
south. — Uapdoi. ParLkia was on the northeast of Media and 
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Hyrcania, and north of Aria, surrounded entirely by mountains. — 
M^Sm. Media bordered north on the Caspian Sea, west on Armenia, 
east on Hyrcania, acd south on Persia. — "EXofitrai, i. e. the inhab- 
itant of Elymais or Elam, which was east of the Tigris, north of 
Susiana (included in it Dan. 8, 2), and south of Media, of which 
Ptolemy makes it a part. — 'louBafoi'. It has excited the surprise of 
some that Judea should be mentioned in this catalogue, because, it 
is said, no part of the wonder consisted in hearing Aramsean at Je- 
rusalem. But we need not view the writer's design in that light. 
It was rather to inform us in how many languages the disciples ad- 
dressed the multitude on this occasion ; and as, after all, the native 
Jews formed the greater part of the assembly, the account would 
have been deficient without mentioning Judea. It has been pro- 
posed to alter the text to Ibavjitav b it there is no authority for this. 
— The catalogue now passes from Cappadocia and Pontus on the 
east and northeast to the extreme w est of Asia Minor. — t^j' 'AaLav. 
Phrygia being excluded here, Ivuinoel and others have supposed 
Asia to he the same as Ionia but Winer* says it cannot be shown 
that in the Roman age Ionia alone was called Asia. He thinks, 
with an appeal to Pliny, that we are to understand it as embracing 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesus as the principal city. Oth- 
ers, as B6ttger,+ whom De Wetfe follows, understand Mysia, ,^oIis, 
Ionia, Lydia, Caria. All admit that the term denoted not so much 
a definite region as a jurisdiction, the limits of which varied from 
time to time according to the plan of government which the Ro- 
mans adopted for their Asiatic provinces. 

V. 10, -bpuyiav. Fhrygia was separated by the Taurus from Pisi- 
dia on the south, with Bithynia on the north, Caria, Lydia, and My- 
sia on the west, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia on the east. — 
nap^uXiai' was on the Mediterranean, adjacent on other sides to 
Cilicia, Caiia, and Pisidia — ri /iepi;, k. t. X., the parts of hihya 
towards Cyrene Libya was an extensive region on the west of 
Egypt. One of the principal cities there was Cyrene, on the sea, 
originally a Gieek colony, but where at this time the Jews consti- 
tuted a fourth pait of the population. See Jos. Antt. 14. 7. 2. — 
01 tViSijfcfluires 'Pm/iquh, I e (Ae Romans resident at Jeriwalem ; 
comp. 17, 21 — 'loiSoioi re KaX irpoinjKvToi, a few Critics restrict to 
'Vanaioi meiely, but most (De Wet., Mey., Wiesl.) refer them to 

* BibliEcbea Rcalworterbui.h, art. Mia. (Tliitd eduioij.) 
+ Schauplatz der Wi.ksf.o.keU des Apostels Taulus, p, 93. 
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all the preceding nouns. The Jews generally adopted the lan- 
guages of the countries where they resided. .The proselj/les were 
originally heathen who had embraced Judaism, The words sustain 
the same grammaticil relation to Kp^es koI 'Api^u, or, at ill events, 
are to he repeated aftei ttiem The last two names follow as an 
after- thought, in order to complete the list 

V. n. The declarative form which the Enghsh version issigns 
to the sentence heie is incorrect The question extends to Stov 
See on v. 8. 

V, 12. <|ioTiii'To descnbea their a'^tonishment tt the occur 
rence in general Sirpropow, their perplexity at being umble to ac 
count for it. — tI &v StXot, k r X &• aftdches a tacit condition to 
the inquiry. W § 43 1 , K § 260 4 Wkat may tlus per- 
haps mean ? This is the question of the more serious party The 
hesitating form ot it indicates the partial cotiMCtion which the mira- 
cle had wrought in their minds 

V. 13. iTipoi iXiyov Amcng those who scoffed nny 

have been some of the iiat ve inhabitants of the city, who, not im- 
derstandmg the foieign languiges spoken, legaided the discourse ot 
the apostles as senseless bcoiuse it was unrntelhgible to them — 
Xl^evd£oi^(s is not so well supported as fiin^Xeuat J^et, ajld etpreases 
the idea less forcibly. Calvin : " Nihil tarn admirabile esse potest, 
quod non in ludibrium vertant, qui nulla Dei cmk tanguntuv." — 
&-(, declarative. — yKeiKovi, sweet viine, not new, as in the English 
version. The Pentecost fell in June, and the first vintage did not 
occur till August. It is true, y\eZKos designated properly the sweet, 
unfermented juice of the grape ; but it was applied also to old wine 
preserved in its original sac T e an ens had a oos a}s of 
arresting fermentation. U of 1 e n use a ong 1 e C els 
and Romans, was this : " A mpho a as ake an! coa ed w 
pitch within and without ; t w as fi ed w h mus Ix o am e 
the juice before the grapes d bee f 1 y odden a d corked so 
as to be perfectly air-tigh I a hen uersed n a tank of cold 
fresh water, or huned in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six 
weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, were 
found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name as! 
yXeUKOff, 1. e. semper muslum." Diet, of Antt, art, Yinum* Jahn 
says that sweet vdne was produced also from dried grapes, by soak- 

• DiLlionary of GretL and Roman Antiqailias, edilBd by W. Smith, 
London Tlie abiii cn.iUun in ill- lest refers alw»ys to iliis work. 
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ing them in old wine, and then pressing them a second time. 
Archceol. "^ 69. This species of wine was very intoxicating. 

V. 14 - 36. The Discourse of Peter. 

The address emhraces the following points : — first, defence of 
the character of the apostles ; secondly, the miracle explained as a 
fulfilment of prophecy ; thirdly, this effusion of the Spirit an act of 
the crucified, but now exalted Jesus ; and, fourthly, his claim to be 
acknowledged as the true Messiah. 

V. 14. avp rois ii^iKo., i. e. in their name, and with their concur- 
rence in what he said. As the multitude was so great, it is not im- 
probable that some of the other apostles addressed different groups 
of them at the same time ; see on v. 6. On such an occasion they 
would all naturally pursue a very similar train of remark. — Si'Spcs 
'louSauii are the Jews bom in Jerusalem ; o! (caroiKoiiiTey are the for- 
eign Jews and Jewish converts. See on v. 5. — iinnTia-airBi ^= \']^^, 
a Hellenis^c word. 

v. 15. yap justifies the call to attention. It brings forward a 
refutation of the charge which had been made against them. — &pa 
Tplni, i. e. about nine o'clock, A. M., according to our time. This 
was the first hour of public prayer, at which time the morning 
sacrifice was offered in the temple. During their festivals'the Jews 
considered it unlawful to take food earlier than this, still more to 
drink wine. See Light, Hor. Hebr., ad loc. The other hours of 
prayer were the sixth, see 10, 4, and the ninth, 3, 1. 

v. 16. aXka toStd, k. t. X., hut this (which you witness) is that 
which loas said. The Greek identifies the prophecy with its fulfil- 
ment — Sia Tou Trpo<ji^Tmi, through (not ly :i^ iijrd) the prophet, be- 
cause 'he was the messenger, not the author of the message. The 
■A recognizes the divine origin of the book which bears his 



V. 17. The citation which follows from Joel 3, I - 5 (2, 28 - 32) 
runs for the most part in the words of the Seventy. The two or 
three verbal deviations from the Hebrew serve either to unfold more 
distinctly the sense of the original passage, or to enforce it. It is the 
object of the prophecy to characterize the Messianic dispensation 
under its two great aspects, — that of mercy and that of judgment. 
To those who believe, tfie gospel is " a savor of life unto life " ; 
but to those who disbelieve, it ia "a savor of death unto death " ; 
see 2 Cor. 2, 16. Under its one aspect, it was to be distinguished 
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by the copious outpouring of tlie Divine Spirit on those who should 
acknowledge Christ ; and under its other aspect, it was to he dis- 
tinguished by the signal punishment awaiting those who should dis- 
own his authority and reject him. — mi ?oto( .... ^jifpois stands for 
l.?''?lDfS ^''^'i rendered more closely in the Septuagint, tail larai /lerci 
Tavra. Peter's expression denotes always in the New Testament 
the age of the Messiah, which the Scriptures represent as the 
world's last great moraJ epoch. The prophet designates the same 
period under a more general phrase. Again, Peter places Xt'yfi 6 
6s6s at the beginning of the declaration, the prophet at the close of 
it. The position of the words here fixes attention at once upon the 
source of the prophecy, and prepaies the m nd to 1 sten to il as 
God's utterance. — Ik^™ is future a later Gieek form W ^ 13. 
3; K. § 154, E. l. — KaX (coiseqieit) jr o^rtuirouff-iy an 1 thus 
they shall prophesy. This veib in the New Teatan ent s ^nifies not 
merely to foretell future event* but to con mir cite lel goua truth 
in general under a divine insp ration It corresj.ond'i in 1 is use to 
^saj in the original passage ; spp Gesen Lex. s i The ordei of 
the next two clauses in the Hebrew and Septuagint is the leieise of 
that adopted here ; viz. first, oi irpfir^iTtpoi .... ivvmiarrBrjaoyrai, 
then o( veaBuncai .... &-^ocrai. Hengstenherg * suggests that the 
change may have been intentional, in order to place the youth with 
the sons and daughters, and to assign to the aged a place of honor. 
— invnvlois einjjrmao-fl^o-otfrat, shall dream with dreams, the dative, as in 
4, n ; 23, 24. W. ^ 58. 3. Some authorities have .'pijr>.«,, which 
was probably substituted for the other as an easier construction. 

V. 18. Kalyf =^ D^l annexes an emphatic addition, and even, — 
fiov, which is wanting in the Hebrew, is retained here from the 
Septuagint. The prophet declares that no condition of men, how- 
ever ignoble, would exclude them from the promise. The apostle 
cites the prophet to that effect ; but takes occasion from the lan- 
guage — SoiiXovr laai — which describes their degradation in the eyes 
of men, to suggest by way of contrast their exalted relationship to 
God. Beugel: " Servi secundum carnem .... iidem servi Dei." 
Similar to this is the language of Paul in 1 Cor. 7, 22 : " For he 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; 
likewise also he that is called, Seing' free, is Christ's servant." If we 

• Chrislology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on llie Piedic- 
tions of the Messiah by tlie Prophets, Vol. III. p. 140, Keith's Tionalalion. 
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cast the eye back over this and the preceding verse, it will be seen 
that the effusion of the Spirit was to he universal as to the classes 
of persons that were to participate in it ; m olher words, it was to 
be witl o t d'stinction of sex, age, or rank. — The modes of divine 
revelation and of the Spirit's operation, which ai-e specified in this 
passage we -e a o g ho more extraordinary to which the Hebrews 
were accuston ed un er the ancient economy. These, after having 
been s spended for o long a time, were now, at the openicg of 
the Ch s an d pe sa on, renewed in more than their former power. 
The prophecy relates chiefly, I think, to these special communica- 
tions of the Spirit, which were granted to the first Christians. The 
terms of the prophecy direct us naturally to something out of the 
ordinary course ; and when we add to this that the facts recorded 
in the Acts and the Epistles sustain fully that view of the language, 
it must appear arbifraiy, as well as unnecessary, to reject such an 
interpretation. Yet the prophecy has indirectly a wider scope. It 
portrays in reality the character of the entire dispensation. Those 
special manifestations of the Spirit, at the beginning, marked the 
economy as one that was to be eminently distinguished by the 
Spirit's agency. They were a pledge, that those in all ages who 
embrace the gospel should equal the most favored of God's ancient 
people ; they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enlightened, sanctified 
by a Spirit more freely imparted, may rise to the same or higher 
religious consolations and attainments. 

v. 19, The apostle now holds up to view the other side of the 
subject lie adduces the part of the prophecy which foretells the 
doom of those who reject Christ and spurn hia salvation. Havmg 
appealed to the hopes, the apostle turns here to address himself to 
the fears of men ; he would persuade them by every motive to es- 
cape the punishment which awaits the unbelieving and disobedient. 
See V. 40 and 43 below. In the interpretation of the passage be- 
fore us, I follow those who understand it as having primary refer- 
ence to the calamities which God inflicted on the Jews in connec- 
tion with the overthrow of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the 
Jewish state and nation. The reasons for this opinion are briefly 
these : — 1. The law of correspondence would lead us to apply this 
part of the prophecy to the same period to which the other part has 
been applied, i, e. to the early times of (he gospel. 2. The ex- 
pression, the day of the Lord, in v. 20, according to a very com- 
mon use in the Hebrew prophets, denotes a day when God comes 
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to make known his power in the punishment of his enemies, a day 
of the signal display of his vengeance for the rejection of long con- 
tinued mercies, and the commission of aggravated sins. The sub- 
version of the Jewish state was such an occasion. It appropriates 
fully every trait of that significant desigoalion. 3. Part of the lan- 
guage here coincides almost verhally with that in Matt. 24, 29 ; and 
if the language there, as underetood by most interpreters, descrihes 
the downfall of the Jewish state,* we may infer from the similarity 
that the subject of discourse is the same in both places. 4. The 
entire phraseology, when construed according to the laws of pro- 
phetic language, is strikingly appropriate to represent tho unsur- 
pa^ed horrors and distress which attended the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and to announce the extinction of the Jewish power 
and the glory of the Jewish worship which that catastrophe involved. 
Yet here too (see on v. 18) we are to recognize the wider scope of 
the prophecy. The destruction of the Jews is held forth by the 
apostle, as. a type of the destruction which is to come upon every 
rejecter of the go&pel , see v. 21. 

For the ■^aKe of contrast Peter inserts the words Sua, <njiieia, trdroi, 
which aie not m the Hebrew Tepara ty t<^ ovpot^, iTij/i«Ia ewl t^s 
■yijE, meins prcdigits cf lestial and terrestrial, such as may appear 
m the air oi on the earth , in other words, prodigies of every sort, 
and of the moht porti ntous kind The idea is, that calamities were 
to ensue, equal in sevei ty and magnitude to those which the most 
feirful portents are supposed to announi-e The mode of speaking 
IS lounded on the populai idea, thit,when gieat events are about to 
occur, wonderful phenomend. foretoki-n then approach. Hence 
V. hat the prophet « ould aftirm is, that, disasters and judgments were 
coming such as men iie accustomed to assoL, at* with the most ter- 
rific auguries , but ho doea not mean nccessanly (yet see Heng. 
Christ. III. p. 133) that the augunes themseh es were to be expected, 
or decide whether the popular belief on the subject was true or 

false. — ayia, nCp, arpiSa nainfmi. Stand IQ apposition with ripara xal 

cnj/ifld, and show in what they consisted Wood, perhaps rained on 
the eaith (De Wet.), or as n Egypt (Ex 7, 17), infecting the 
streams and rivers (Heng ) , Jire, i e appearances of it in the air, 
and vapor of smoke, dense smoke, hence ^^ ]&Jf nna.'n, pillars, 

' This view is defended in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 531 eq,, and 
coiitroverled in the same work, 1S50, p. 453 sq. 
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clouds of smoke, which darkea the heaveos and earth. Many have 
supposed these terms to signify directly slaughter and conflagration, 
but their grammatical relation to Ttpara koI tr^jieia decides that they 
are the portents themselves, not the calamities portended. That 
view, too, confounds the day of the Lord with the precursors of the 
day. 

V. 20. 6 ^Xiot .... (IS (rK6Tos, the sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness. Its light shall be withdrawn ; the heavens shall become black. 
A day is at hand which will be one of thick gloom, of sadness, and 
woe. For the frequency and significance of this figure In the 
prophets, see Ezek. 32, 7 ; Is. 13, 10 ; Am, 5, 18. 20, etc. —.J 
a-eX^vr). Repeat here iiira<rrpa<j)jirt7M. The moon, too, shall give 
forth signs of the coming distress. It shall exhibit an appearance 
like blood. Men sball see there an image of the carnage and mis- 
ery which are to be witnessed on earth. — fmipavii, illustrious, sig- 
nal in its character as an exhibition of divine justice. It conveys 
the idea of ^yi, fearful, but is less definite. 

V. 21. Ss S^, whoever; v. 39 ; 3, 22. 23 ; 7, 3, etc. 3,;, in 
such cases, modifies the pronoun rather than the verb. W. § 43. 
3. b. — firiKokeiT^Tm .... Kvplou, shall call upon the name of the 
Lord (i. e. Christ, comp. v. 36 ; 9, 14 ; 22, 16 ; Rom. 10, 13), not 
simply upon the Lord, but upon him as possessing the attributes 
and sustaining to men the relations of which his name is the index. 
Comp. the Note on 22, 16. — aaB^irerai, shall he saved from the 
doom of those who reject Christ, and he admitted to the joys of his 

V. 23. 'la-parj\iTai, in the New Testament rz^ 'lov&a'ioi, here both 
the native and foreign Jews. — Nafaipaioj. ^^ Nafapolos. The former 
is the broadev Syriac pronunciation. See Win. ChaJd, Gr.,* p. 12. 
The epithet is added for the sake of distinction, as Jesus was not an 
uncommon name among the Jews. — SvSpa . . . . ds iftat, a man from 
(on the part of) God accredited unto you, lit. shown forth, confirmed, 
25, 7. The meaning is, that in the miracles which he performed he 
had God's fullest sanction to all which he did and taught, that is, to 
his claim to be received as the Messiah, the promised Saviour of men. 
Some put a comma after fleoE, and explain, a man (sent) from God, 
accredited as such by miracles, etc. The ultimate idea remains the 
same, since to sanction his mission as from God was the same thing 

* Second edition, (fanalated from the German by the writer, Andover, 1845. 
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as to sustain liia truth as io what he claimed to be. The firet is the 
more correct view, because it renders the ellipsis — sent — unneces- 
sary. It is not common to omit that word, nn-o follows the participle, 
not iuTo, because the approbation was indirect, i. e. testified through 
miracles. W. "^ 51- — Sui'd/Mo-i. kuI repa<Ti Km irijfitloK form obvi- 
ously an intensive expression, but they are not synonymous with 
each other. Miracles are called Bui^^tw, because they are wrought 
by divine power; rtpara, prodigies, because they appear inexpli- 
cable to men ; and mniiia, signs, because they attest the character 
or claims of those who perform them {2 Cor. 12, 12). (See Olsh. 
on Matt. 8, 1.) It cannot be said that the terms are used always 
with a distinct consciousness of that ditFerence. — ats ia attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. — xai after KaSas good authorities 
omit. If retained, it must connect oiSarf with hrolijo-t, or else 
strengthen auroi : also yourselves as well as we. 

V. 23, TovTov is both resumptive and emphatic ; see Matt. 24, 
13; 1 Cor, 6, 4, W. § 23. 4. — t^ apuj^irg &ov\^, according to 
tJie established (firmly fixed, Luke 22, 22) counsel ; the dative ia 
that of rule or conformity. W. § 31. 3. b. ; K. -^ 285. 3. ^ov^ 
and wpvyvaaK may differ here as antecedent and consequent, since 
God's foreknowledge results properly fium his purpose. — iKbomv, 
ddieered up to you, i. e. by Judas. — \a06n-fs the best editors re- 
gard as an addition to the text — Sin x^'P"" avo/xaar, hy the liands or 
hand (if after Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, we read x*'C"^) 
of lawless ones (partitive, hence without the article, see on 5, 16), 
i. e. of the heathen, as Pilate and the Roman soldiers ; comp, Wisd. 
17. 2 ; 1 Cor. 9, SI. The indignity which Christ suffered was the 
greater on account of his being crucified by the heathen. See 3, 
13. oi'o/jjBB may agree with -xfipav, lawless Hands ; but as the ad- 
jective must refer slill to the heathen, it is not so easy a combination 
as the other. — jrpoirjr^lowref, sc. T-^ m-ttup^, Itaving fastened to the 
cross, i. e. with nails driven through the hands and feet ; John 20, 
25. 27. See BynEeus de Morte Christi, L. III. c. 6 ; Jahn's Archseol. 
§ 263. He imputes the act of crucifixion to them because they were 
the instigators of it ; comp. 4, 10 ; 10, 39. — owiXare is first aorist, 
an Alexandrian form ; W. § 13. 1 ; S. § 63. II. R. 

V. 24, aviarrjat, raised up, not into existence, as in 3, 22, but 
from the dead. The context demands this sense of the verb ; see 
V. 32. — Tas &Sivas tou flofiiTou, pains of death, coincides with the 
Septuagint for Ps. 18, 5, njg-'S:!!!, cords of death. The Greek 
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involves the same idea, but reiinquishea the figure. It ia not cer- 
taia, indeed, that the words are quoied. The assertion, that abiir 
means also cord, has no proof. "With that view of the word, Luke 
would have put avroij in the plural, out of regard to the figure. — 
Ka$6n .... SuraToc, because il was not possihte, since the Divine pur- 
pose cannot fail. Tbe confirmatory ydp shows that to be the nature 
of the impossibility in the writer's mind. 

V. 25. The quotation is from Ps. 16,8— 11, in accordance with 
the Septuagint. It will be observed that inv.29-31 Peter takes 
pains fo show that the portion of the PaaSm under consideration there 
could not have referred to David, but had its fulfilment in Christ. 
In 13, 36, Paul too denies the applicability of that passage to David, 
and insists on its exclusive reference to the Messiah. We may 
conclude, therefore, that they regarded the entire Psalm as Messi- 
anic ; for we have in it but one speaker from commencement to 
end, and in other respects such a marked unity of thought and 
structure, that it would be an arbitrary procedure to assign one part 
of it to David and another to Christ. See Prof. Stuart's Interpre- 
tation of this Psalm in Bibl. Repos., 1831, p. 51 st^. — ds aMv, in 
reference to him. — irpoapafoiv, not foresaw, but saw before me, 
looked unto bim as my only helper and support. It answers to 
■"n"!!!', except that this marks more disfinctly the effort made in or- 
der to keep the mind in that posture. — on, because, states why the 
eye is thus turned unto Jehovah. — ir Be^irSi' describes one's position 
as seen ofi" from tbe right. A protector at the right hand is one 
who is near, and daa afford instantly the succor needed. — iW is 
telic, that. 

Y. 26. eiippaoBri. On the augmentin verbs which begin with eB, 
see W. -§ 12. 3 ; K. § 125. R, 1. — ^ yXScro-d fiou stands for '1T3?, my 
glorg, i- e. sotil, whose dignity tbe Hebrews recognized in that way. 
The Greek has substituted the instrument which the soul uses in 
giving expression to its joy. We may render both verbs as pre 
if we suppose them to describe a permanent state of mind. 
^ 256.4. — tTihe Kai, hut further edso, climacteric, as in Luke 14, 

— 1} adfii /joii, my flesh, body as distinguished from the sou!.— 
TaiKijvauei, shall rest, V\7.. in the grave, as defined by the next ve 

— eir' eXwi'Si, in liope, = nagS, in confidence, i. e. of a speedy 
toration fo life. The sequel exhibits the ground of this confideni 

V. 27. oTi . . ■ . etc hBou, lecaiise {not that) thou will not abandon 
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my soul unto hades, -^jci" iiov ^= "K^gi, me, but more emphatic 
than the pratioun, pSijt ^ '^^'^^t which denotes properly the place 
of the dead, but also, by a frequent personification, death itself, con- 
sidered as a rapacious destroyer. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. v, The 
sense then, is : Thou wilt not give me up as a prey to death ; he 
shall not have pov^er over me, to dissolve the body and cause it to 
return to dust. On the elliptical ^iSou, see K, ^ 263. b. Lachmann 
reads aStjv after A, B, C, D, and other authorities. — tdfiy, to . see, 
experience, Luke 2, 36. 

V 28 (yp&piiras K T \ thou didst make knovm to me the ways 
oflfe e thobe which lead fiom death to life. The event was 
certam and hence though future could be spoken of as past. 
Tl e meannig is that bod wo ild resto e him to life, after having 
been put to death and lai I m the grave The Hebrew admits of 
the same interpretal on K. i noel De W ette, Meyer, concede this 
to be the sense which Petei attacled to the words, — lura roB ir/iocr- 
COTW o-ou uilh (not iy = fim) thy presence, i. e, with thee where 
th)i ait in heaven Tiie Redeemer wis assured that he would not 
only escape the power of death, hut ascend to dwell in the immedi- 
ate presence of God on high. It was for that " joy set before him, 
that he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the tbrone of God." 

V. 29. The object of the remark here is to show that the pas- 
sage cited above could not have referred to David, — e^i", sc, «Wi, 
not Ecrroi, it is ?ai«fui, proper, — fierawDppi;cr(0[,«ii(/i_/ree(ioOT, without 
fear of being thought deficient in any just respect to his memory. 
His death was recorded in the Old Testament ; no one pretended 
that ho had risen, and the Psalm, therefore, could not apply to 
him, — David is called ^rarpidpx'ji'i as being the founder of the royai 
family. This title in its stricter use belonged to the founders of the 
nation, — iv ^/iTi-, among us, here in the city. The sepulchre of 
David was on Mount Zioo, where most of the kings of Judah were 
buried ; see on 5, 6. The tomb was well known m Peter's day. 
Josephus says, that it had been opened both by Hyrcanus and 
Herod, in order to rifle it of the treasures which it was supposed to 
contain. 

V. 30. jrpot^jjnjf, a prophet, i. e. divinely inspired {see on v, 17), 
and so competent to utter the prediction. — o^v, therefore {Viey .) \ 
since, unless David meant himself, he must have meant the Mes- 
siah, De Wette renders now, transitive. — koI (Miir, and I 
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viz. that which follows. This kcowledge ho received from the 
prophet Natlian, as related 2 Sam. 7, 12. 16 ; see also Ps. 132, 11 ; 
89, 35 - 37. The resurrection of Christ in its full historical sense 
involved two points, — restoration to life, and elevation to perma- 
nent regal power. Peter inserts the remark made here to show 
that David, in predicting the main fact, had a view also of Christ's 
office as a Sovereign. — Kadia-ai, sc. riva, to cause one to sil, place 
him, corap. 1 Cor. 6, 4 (Whl., Mey., De Wet.) ; or, intransitive, that 
one should sit (Rob.). This descendant was to occupy the throne 
as ruler in Zion, as Messiah ; comp. Ps. 2, 6. The Greek omits n™ 
often before the infinitive. K. '§ 238. R. 3. e. — After Saijtias airoi, 
the received text adds to Kara trdpim dmarqa-eiv TOP xpnrT6v. Scholz 
retains the words, but most editors omit them, or mark them aa un- 
supported. 

V. 31. npoiS&v repeats the idea both of jrpoif^TTjs and tiS&s. 
Having the knowledge derived from the sources which those terms 
specify, David could speak of the Messiah in the manner here 



V. K. oS may be neuter (Mey.), of lofticA, viz. his resurrection; 
or masculine, wAose, 5, 32 ; 13, 31, De Wette gives no opinion. 
The verb is the nearer antecedent. 

V. 33. T^ Sf^ia Toi dioi, not by (Mey.), but to the rigM hand of 
God, see 5, 31. The connection, especially v. 34, guides us neces- 
sarily to that sense. The later Greek often employs the dative to 
denote whither. W. § 31. 2. — oSi', therefore ; since the exaltation 
of Christ was a necessary consequent of the resurrection, see on v. 
28, 30 ; or, according to a looser view of the connection, now, con- 
tinuative (De Wet.). — t^v IwayytKiav to5 &ytav jrwu/mrot, i. e, the 
Holy Spirit promised ; see on 1, 4. The genitive is that of apposi- 
tion. — e^%f- The effusion of the Spirit which is ascribed to God 
in v. 17 is ascribed here to Christ. — ^Xinere refers to the tongues 
of fire ; dKoven to the languages spoken. 

V, 34. yap confirms v'j/a6fis. The exaltation was not only in- 
cident to the resurrection, but was the subject of an express predic- 
tion, and that prediction could not apply to David ; for he did not 
ascend to heaven, i. e. fo be invested with glory and power at the 
right hand of God. The order of thought, says De Wette, would 
have been plainer thus : For David says, ^l at my right hand, 
&1C. ; hut he himself did not ascend into heaven, i. e. he says this 
not of himself, but the Messiah. — Xf'yti, viz. in Ps. 110, 1. In 
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Malt. 22, 43, and Mark 12, 36, the Saviour recognizes David as the 
author of the Psalm, and attributes to him a divine inspiration in 
speaking thus of the Messiah. He cites the same passage as proof 
of David's acknowledged inferiority to himself. — Kaffov, imperative 
for the purer Kaer,<ro, W. ^^ 14. 4 ; Mt. § 236. — Ik liii^„, i. e. as the 
partner of his throne. " In the New Testament, when Christ is 
represented as sitting at the right hand of divine majesty, Heb. 1, 3 ; 
or at the right hand of God, v. 33, ahove, and Heb. 10, 12 ; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12, 2 ; participation in su- 
preme dominion is most clearly meant. Compare 1 Pet. 3, 22 ; 
Rom. 8,34; Mark 16, 19; Phil. 2,6^11; Eph. 1,20-23. At 
the same time, the comparison of these passages will show most 
clearly that Christ's exaltation at the right hand of God means his 
being seated on the mediatorial throne aa the result and reward of 
his sutferinga (see particularly Phil. 2, 6-11, and comp. Heb. IS, 
2) ; and that the phrase in question never means the original do- 
minion which Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred 
writers never speak respecting the Logos, considered simply in his 
divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God ; but only 
of the Logos incarnate, or the Mediator, as being seated there. So 
in Heb, 1, 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son of God, that 
he is represented as sealing himself at the right hand of the divine 
majesty. And that this mediatorial dominion is not to be consid- 
ered simply as the dominion of the divhie nature of Christ as such, 
is pledn from the fact, that, when the mediatorial office is fulfilled, the 
kingdom of the Mediator as such is to cease. Moreover, that the 
phrase, to sit at the right hand of God, or of the throne of God, 
does not of itself mean original divine dominion, is clear from the 
factj that Christ assures his faithful disciples they shall sit down with 
him on his throne, even as be sat down with the Father on hia 
tlirone, Rev. 3, 21. It is exaltation, then, in consequence of obedi- 
ence and sufferings, which is designated by iho phrase in question," 
See Prof Stuart's Comm, on Hebrews, p. 559 sq. 

V. 35. eiai Sv, K. T. X. The dominion here, which Christ re- 
ceived, belonged to him as Mediator ; and it is to cease, therefore, 
when the objects of his kingdom as Mediator are accomplished. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 15,23-28. This verse recognizes distinctly that 
limitation. 

V. 36. jtSi . . . . 'lo-paqX, all the house, race, of Israel, oikos ap- 
pears to omit the article, as havmg the nature of a proper name. 
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W. § 17.. 10. — Sn Kal, K. T. X., that God made him ioth Lord and 
Christ, to wit, this one tite Jesus, whom, etc. toOtoj' tov 'Irju-ovv is 
in apposition with q^thj'. 

V. 37-42. Efeci of the Discourse in the Conversion of Three 
ThousaJid. 

V. 37. Ko.T^yvyri<rav t^ KapSia, were pierced in the heart ; dative 
of the sphere in which, Rom. 4, 20; I Cor. 14,20. W. § 31. 3. 
The verb expresses forcibiy the idea of pungent sorrow and alarm. 

— T.' noi^^o^^. What shall, or should (W. -^ 41. 6), tee do ? The 
answer to the question shows that it related to the way of escape 
from the consequences of their guilt. 

V. 38. ewi Tip onoiiari 'Iijirou XpioToB beloiigs to the nearest verb : 
upon the name of Jesus Christ aa the foundation of the baptism (W. 
&I 52. c), i. e. with an acltnowledgment of him in that act as being 
what his name imports (see on v. 31), to wit, the sioner's only 
hope, his Redeemer, Justifier, Lord, final Judge. We see from 
T. 40, that Luke has given only an epitome of Peter's instructions 
on this occasion. The usual formula in relation to baptism is lU 
TO Srofta, as in 8, 16 ; 19, 5. It may have been avoided here as a 
matter of euphony, since els follows in the next clause (De Wet.). 

— its Stftfuii' Afxapriav, in order to the forgiveness of sins, we con- 
nect naturally with both the preceding verbs. This clause slates the 
motive or object which should induce them to repent and be bap- 
tized, It enforces the entire exhortation, not one part of it to the 
exclusion of the other. 

V. 39. Tots TiKinas vjiSv, your descendants, 13, 33. — iraai toTs 
ew fioKpav, to all those afar off, i. e. the distant nations or heathen. 
So, among others, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Hai-less, De Wette, 
Neander. The expression was current among the Jews in that 
sense ; comp. Zech. 6, 15 ; Is. 49, 1 ; 57, 19 ; Eph. 2, 17. Even 
the Rabbinic writers employed it as synonymous with the heatlien. 
(Schottg. Hor. Heb. Vol. I. p. 761.) It has been objected, that this 
explanation supposes Peter to have been already aware that the 
gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles ; whereas, it is said, he 
afterwards hesitated on the subject, and needed a special revelation 
to point out to him his duty ; see 10, 10 sq. But the objection mis- 
states the ground of the hesitation ; it related to the terms on which 
the Gentiles were to be acknowledged as Christians, not to the fact 
itself. On this point how is it possible that he should have doubted ? 
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The Jews in general, who expected a Messiah at all, believed in the 
universality of his reign. The prophets foretold distinctly that the 
Gentiles under him should form one people with the Jews, that 
they should both acknowledge the same God, and he acknowledged 
of him ; see, e. g. Mich. 4, 1 sq. ; Am. 9, 13 ; Is. 2, 3 eq 40 5 54 
4 sq., etc. Add to this, that the Saviour himself before 1 s ascen 
sion had charged his disciples to go into all the world a d preich 
the gospel to every creature. The relation in which tl e Gen le be 
licvers were to stand to Judaism, how far they were to pr-icbse s 
rites, and in that respect assimilate to the Jewa, was not so well un- 
derstood. On that question, it is true, they needed and received fur- 
ther instruction aa to the course to be pursued. Those (e. g. Mey.) 
who reject the foregoing explanation suppose jtouc tois els /mcpdv to 
denote the foreign Jews, But thoy are included already in u/nv, 
since many of tliose addressed were foreign Jewa, This sense 
renders the addition superfluous. — Sirout av, n. t. X,, lekomsotver 
(see V. 21) (/le Lord shall hmie called, =z fut. exact, in Latin. 
W, § 43. 3. b. The expression imports, that as many would secure 
a part in the promise aa it should prove that the divine purpose had 
embraced. 

V. 40. Copies fluctuate between BtefutpnJpero and bifnopTipiero. 
The imperfect agrees best with the next verb. — <rfflftjr*, save your- 
selves. For this middle sense, see W. ^ 40, 2. — dwo t^e yo^ar, 
K. r. \.,from this perverse (Phil. 2, 15} generation, i. e, from par- 
ticipation in their guilt and doom ; comp. I Cor. II, 32 ; Gal. 1, 4. 

v. 41. 01 iity odv, K. T. X., they therefore (those mentioned in v. 
37) having received gladly his word ; comp. 8, 25 ; 15, 3. 30 ; 
28, 5. This is better, says De Wette, than the substantive con- 
struction : those who received (Kuin., Mey., Eng. Vers.). See on 
1, 6, — if^vxol, souls, persona, v. 43 ; 3, 23 ; 7, 14 ; 27, 37. The 
frequency of this sense may be Hebraistic, but not the sense itself. 

V. 42. TTpoa-KapTrpavirres, K. r. X., constantly attending upon the 
teaching of the apostles ; they sought to know more and more of 
the gospel which they had embraced. — koI t^ xoivaviif, and the com- 
munication (or contribution), i. e. of money or other supplies for the 
poor (Heinr., Kuin., Olsh.) ; the fellowship, i. e. the community, 
oneness of spirit and effort which bound the first Christians to each 
other (Bng., Mey., Eob.); the commttnion, meals in common, 
dy&jrai, which were followed by the Lord's Supper (Bcz,, Grot., 
Do Wet.) ! the Sacrament itself (Lightf., Est., WIf.). I prefer the 
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English version unites aTromoKau with both nouns 
trine emd fellowship. With that combination y 
regularly the genitive after the second noun, without a repetition of 
the article. See W. ■§ 18. 4. Some (Vulg , Blmf) assume a 
hendiadys : tJie communion in the ireaking of head The analj- 
eia is not only awkward, but opposed by rjj before ttXao-ft — t^ 
liKatrei ToO SpTov denotes the breaking of ike hread as performed at 
the Lord's Supper. See 20, 7. 11 ; 1 Cor. 10, 16. The expres- 
sion itself may designate an ordinary meal, as in Luke 24, 35 ; 
but that here would be an unmeaning notice. There can be no 
doubt that the Eucharist, at this period, was preceded uniformly by 
a common repast, as was the case when the ordinance was insti- 
tuted. Most scholars hold that this was the prevailing usage in the 
first centuries after Christ. We have traces of that practice in 
1 Cor. 11, 20 sq., and, in all probability, in v. 46 below. The 
bread only being mentioned here, the Catholics appeal to this pas- 
sage as proving that their custom of distributing bat one element 
(the cup they withhold from the laity) is the apostolic one. It is a 
case obviously in which the leading act of the transaction gives 
name to the transaction itself. 

V. 43-47. Benevolence of the First Christians ; their Joy, their 
Increase. 

"V. 43. -/lo^os, fear, religious awe. — irairj} ^vj0, npon eeery soul 
of those who heard of these events, viz. the descent of the Spirit, 
the miracle of tongues, the conversion of such a multitude ; comp. 
5,5. — jToXXa in this position belongs to both notms, see 17, 12. 
W. § 85. 2. 

V. 44. (Vi tJ auTii, not liarmonious (Calv., Euin.), but together, 
as in T. 1, i. e, they met daily in one place, as explained in v. 46. 
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56 NOTES, [chap. II. 44-47. 

— Ka\ ^txov .... Koiva, and they had all things common, looked upon 
their possessions not as their own, but held them as subject to the 
use of the church as they were needed. The next words refer to 
ihe act of disi>osing of their property, and hence these describe the 
antecedent principle or spirit which prompted the act. The remark 

is defined by aiSe els . . .. ^eyev clpat in 4, 33. 

V. 45. ra KTij/iara Koi ras iJitop^ei!, their estates, lands, and oth- 
er possessions. — aiti, them, i. e. the proceeds of the sale. W, 
i^ 22. 3. — Kaflori .... e'x«, as any one from time to time had need. 
Sv with the indicative in a relative sentence denotes a recurring act, 
W. "5 4S. 3. a. As this clause qualifies also tirOTpmrnoi', it shows 
that they did not alienate their property at once, but parted with it 

v. 46. ofio6u/uiS6ii, as in v. 1. — nar oiKoy, from house to house, 
in diiferent houses (Est., Kuin., Neand.) ; or, at home, in a private 
assembly, in opposition to ef i^ Ifp^ (Bng., Olsh., Mey,, De Wet.). 
fv in the place of kqt would have removed the ambiguity. Neander 
observes that a single room would hardly have contained the present 
Dumber of converts. He supposes that, in addition to their daily 
resort to the temple, they mot in smaller companies, at difTerent 
places ; that they here received instruction from their teachers or 
one another, and prayed and sang together ; and, as the members of 
a common family, closed their interview with a repast, at which 
bread and wine were distributed in memory of the Saviour's last 
meal with his disciples. In conformity with this view, kXSjtti &pTav 
may refer to their breaking bread in connection with the Sacrament, 
and /itTiXaii^avov Tp(x^jjs to their reception of food for ordinary pur- 

V. 47. x'V'"'i fai^or, Luke 2, 52. — toue o-oifo/ie'rauE, those who 
are saved, as in 1 Cor. 1, 18 ; 2 Cor. 2, 15. See W. -j 47. 5, last 
remark. The Greek asserts, not a purpose, but a fact. The ex- 
pression involves the doctrine, that those who have embraced the 
gospel are sure of salvation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

V. 1 - 10. Healing of the Lame Man ly Peter and John. 

V. 1. sjTi TO auj-0, together, in company, see 1, 15. — ri)v emiaTrjir, 
This was our three o'clock, P. M., af which time the evening sacri- 
fice was offered ; see on 2, 15. The apostles and other believers 
at Jerusalem had not yet withdrawn from the Jewish worship (see 
also 21, 23 sq.), and it is probable that moat of them continued to 
adhere to the services of the temple, until the destruction of the 
temple abolished them. But the spirit with which they performed 
these services was no longer the Jewish spirit. Instead of regard- 
ing their compliance with the ordinances of the law as an act of 
merit, they recognized Christ as " the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that helieveth." They viewed Ihe. sacrifices 
which continued fo be offered, not as having any efficacy to procure 
the remission of sin, or as typical of an atonement still to be made, 
but as realized already in the death of Christ, and hence as memen- 
tos, as often as they beheld them or participated in them, of the 
"one sacrifice for sins" effected "through tho offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ." As in the case of circumcision, s( 
doubtedly the Jewish Christians relinquished the other rites of !«■ 
daism only. by degrees. They were brought fully to this, in part 
by obtaining a clearer insight into the relation of the ancient ei 
my to the new, and in part by tlie occurrence of national cir 
stances which hastened the result. From the Jewish synago. 
on the contrary, they must have separated at once, as soon as their 
distinctive views became known. It was impossible to avow the 
Christian faith, and remain connected with those communities. 
Compare tho Note on 9, 2. We have seen in the second chapter, 
that, in connection with the worship of the temple, the believers at 
Jerusalem maintained separate religious worship among themselves. 

V. 2, e|3uirrdfeTo, teas carried just then. The verb is imperfect, 
because the act was a relative one. — Mdow is imperfect, because it 
states what was customary. — t^v 'Kfyoixeiiji' iipalav, jehich is colled 
heautijul. Most interpreters think that this was the gate described 
by Josephus (Bel, Jod. 5. 5. 3; Antt. 15. 11. 3), which was com- 
posed chiefly of Corinthian brass, and which excelled all the other 
gates of the temple in the splendor of its appearance. Josephus 
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68 NOTES. [cHflp. in. 2-6. 

does not mention it under this appellation. It is supposed to have 
been on the east side, leading from the court of the Gentiles into 
the court of the Israelites. The folds of this gate were fifty cuhils 
high and forty broad, and were covered with plates of gold and 
Lit p — av — dnh ad a more per- 

tin pp fa h h gate to which he 

re rs b be use what is re- 

d q p S hich was in the 

B m y p L hifoot suggests, 

h p g w nto the temple, 

( 8) uming, and had 

h d rt h rse of the peo- 

p h p It — in order to ask. 

T IS h h th d h h ct for which an 

a p d(mp80 26 8M4 3, etc.), results 

y m h h g h ence-case. The 

d p d X ^ h iction is neither 

Hb ^45 4bS'§ 165. 3. 2 ; K. 

■5 308. ^. b. — fio-iropeuo/Kwrai' eis ii lepot. If a noun follows an in- 
transitive verb compounded with a preposition, it is common to 
repeat the preposition before the noun ; see v. 3. 8 ; 22, 6 ; Matt. 
7, 23, etc. W. ■^ 56. 2. 

V. 3. OS, who, stands often when oEror, this one, would he the 
ordinary connective. K. § 334. 3. — ^00111/ could he_omitted, as 
in v. 2. It is not strictly pleonastic, but expands the idea of Jpiru. 
W. § 67. 2. y. 

V. 4. ySXei/'oi' CIS ^/las. Their object appears to have been to 
gain his attention more fully to their words ; so that, as they said, 
"In the name of Jesus Christ," etc. (v. 6), he might undei«tand 
to whom he was indebted for the benefit conferred upon him. 

V, 5. iirnxc, se. row vmiF, comp. Luke 14, 7. — ri, something 
in the way of alms. We have no evidence that he recognized 
Peter and John as the disciples of Christ, and expected that thoy 
would heal his infirmity. Their address lo him in the next verse 
precludes that supposition. 

V. 6. iv Tffl oTO^ari, k. r. X., i. e. we speaking tit his name, by 
virtue of his authority ; comp. 16, 18. The language of Christ, on 
the contrary, when be performed a miracle, was, mil \4ya, or to that 
effect ; see Luke 5, 24. — ro5 Nafuipot'ou is added for the sake of 
distinction, as in 2,22. — wtpararti is imperative present, and not 
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aorisl, like fyecpoi, because it denotes a continued act ; comp. 8, 26 ; 
13,8, etc. W. -§44. 5. b.; S.§ 141. 5. 

V. 7, avTov. A genitive which belongs to two or more nouns 
usually precedes them. W. § 30. 3. 4. — ^dtreis, feet; aijivpi, 
ankles. This particularity has been reckoned among the traces of 
a professional habit, for which Luke is distinguished. 

V. 8. (|aXXo/iEimi, leaping up (De Wet ) lit forth from the 
plEice where he sat, not from I s, bed (Mey ) s ce Kadij/i-ems 10, 
shows that he was not reclinu g — i s to epov e lo the part of 
the temple where the Jews worsh pped See ll e ren aiks o i v 2. 

V. 10. iTTFj'iWd-^oj' oT Tos H eif Tscogm ell i that this 

one, etc. The subject of the suboid nate clause is a t -acted here 
into the principal clause, and 1 en repeated o as "^o n 4 13 ; 
9, 20 ; 13, 33 ; 16, 3, etc. Tie = b ect of tl e seco 1 cla se be- 
comes in this way more prom ent W 'n 63 4 F \ 151 I 6, 7. 
The ordinary construction would omit avroy after iireyiftiMrKoy, and 
make the sentence after Sn the object of the Verb. — irph tIjp eXt- 
ijfiornivrjv, for the oItos which he solicited. 

V. 11 - 26. The Testimony of Peter after the Miracle. 
Y. 11. KparovvTos airov, OS he held them fast, or kept near lo them. 
This latter sigoification, says De Wette, has not been fully proved* 
but arises naturally out of the other. Meyer adheres more correctly 
to the first, meaning ; the man in the ardor of his gratitude clung to 
his benefactors, and would not be separated from them, uvtov is 
considered the correct reading, instead of toC laSivras x»XoC in the 
common text (Grsb., Hey., Lachm.). The addition is transfeiTed to 
the English version. — oroa .... 20X0^011.0^. Sec John 10, 23. 
This hall or porch was on the eastern side of the temple, in the 
court of the heathen. The general opinion is that it was called the 
jiorch of Solomon, because it occupied the site of a porch which 
had been connected with the first temple. Liicke* thinks that it 
may have been a structure built by Solomon himself, which bad 
escaped the destruction of the first temple. Tholuck expresses 
the same belief. It accords with this view that Joscphus (Antt. 20. 
9. 7) calls the porch epyov SaAo^nan-oi. In popular speech, says 
Lightfoot, the Jews sometimes meant the entire court of the Gen- 
tiles when they spoke of Solomon's porch. — ecda/ij^oi agrees with 
Xuot as a collective term ; comp, 5, 16. 

■5Johann,;=, ViiLil.p, 3G1. 
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60 MOTES. [OHAP. Ill, 12 - 15. 

V. 12. aw(Kpi<'aTo,ic.T.\., proceeded to speak (Hebraistic, 5, 8) 
lo the people, oi perhaps answered (De Wet.) with reference to the 
e^presaionH of their wonder, see v. 11, — hsl roiniji is not neuter, 
but maaculme at this man (Mey., De Wet.), which prepares the 
nai foi airov, and is similar to v. 16. — ^jw' is here empbatic, 
vpon us instead of Christ or God, to whom tlie miracle ought to 
hive turned then thouglita. — dTeviCfe takes its object in the da- 
tive , comp also 10,4; 14,9; or in the'accusative with e2e ; comp. 
V 4 , 1, 10, 6, 15. — iTEsTOHjKoiTi .... iwTov conlains an echatic in- 
finitive . efficied that he should walk. W. -^i 45. 4 ; S. ^ 165. 3. 

V. 13. fBd^acre, gloried, honored, not by the miracle at this 
time, but by all the mighty works which attested his mission ; see 2, 
22. — jtaiSa means, not sow = vlos, but servant = 1^^, which was 
one of the prophetic appellationa of the Messiah, especially in the 
second part of leEuah. See Matt. 12, 18, as compared with Is. 42, 
1 sij. The term occurs again in this sense, v. 26 ; 4, 27. 30. — 
/«V as in 1, 1. The antithetic idea may have been that in v. 17. 
— irapfSaKoTc, ye delivered up, viz. to Pilate. — ijpj^o-cuTfle, denied, 
refused to acknowledge as Messiah. — avrov. It will -be seen that 
the writer drops here the reladve structure of the senleace. — 
Kplnai^os .... airoKifiv, when, or although he decided, viz. that it 
was just to release him ; see Luke 23, 16 ; John 19, 4. (Kelvoo 
refers here to the nearer noun, and performs the proper office of 
TovTov. W. "Ji 23. I. It is not uncommon for Greek writers to in- 
terchange these pronouns. 

V. 14. 8e, but, contrasts their conduct with that of Pilate. — toj- 
Syiov is a Messianic title, as in Luke 4, 34. Tor SiKatov, the Just 
one. The epithets mark the contrast between his character and 
that of Barahbaa. — SvSpa <poiiea, i. e. not merely a man, but a 
man who was a murderer; see Matt. 27, 16 sq. ; Mark 15,7 sq. 

V. 15. toy 8e apxtiyhr T^i fw^f, ^tit Ike author of life, i. e. as 
De Wette remarks, of life in the fullest sense in which the Scrip- 
lures ascribe that property to the Saviour, viz. spiritual or Christian 
life (comp. John 1, 4; Ileb. 2, 10), and also natural or physical 
life, John 5, 26 ; 11, 25. Olshausen and Meyer suppose the main 
idea, to be that of spiritual life ; but the evident relation of foi^r to 
AjrcKTfliiaTe shows that the other idea is not certainly to be excluded : 
he who gives life to all had liis own life taken from him. — o5 
.... (<rp.iv, of whom (13, 31) or of which we 
2,32. 
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V. 16. eirl Tfl mVrti, K, r. X., Upon, on Eiccount of, tlie faith 
(enterlained by ua) in his name, ini represents their faith aa the 
ground or condition on which the restoration had taken place ; not 
for (Ohh.), i. e. in order to produce faith 'm the lame man and 
others. — oinS^orot is the genitive of the object, and the expression is 
like TTiWir (9™, Mark 11,22 ; jriWir 'Iw-i), Eom. 3, 22. W. § 30. 1. 

— oc . . . . oiSare, teltom t/ou see entirely restored now to bodily- 
vigor, and know as a person who was formerly infirm, helpless. — 
ro Svofia, K. T. X., his name has made strong, i. e. he invoked by an 
appeal to him as that which his name represents {see on 2, 21). 
The reason for expressing the idea in this mamaer is evident from 
V. 6. — tj jiiaris ^ di avroU, the faith that is wrought in us through 
him (De Wet., Mey., Win.). The apostles here, it will be ob- 
served, ascribe the origin, as well as the efficacy, of their faith to 
Christ. Compare 1 Pet. 1,S1. Thia second clause of the verse 
repeals essentially the idea of the tirbt, m utder to affirm more 
emphatically that it was not then own power, but the power of 
Christ, which had performed the miracle — ^fvavri 7rujT&)ii vftav, in 
the presence of you all ; and hence they must acknowledge that no 
other means had been used to effect the miracle, 

V. 17. Having set before them their aggravated guilt, the apos- 
tle would now suggest to them the hope of mercy. — Sn tjrpa- 

|are, that ye acted in ignorance, i. e. of the full criminality of their 
conduct. They had sinned, but their sin was not of so deep a dye 
that it could not have been still more heinous. The language of 
Peter concedes to them such a palliation of the deed as consisted, 
at the time of tiieir committing it, in the absence of a distinct con- 
viction that he whom they crucified was the Lord of life and glory 
(see 13, 27} ; but it does not exonerate them from the guilt of havmg 
resisted the evidence that this was his character, which had been 
furnished by his miracles, his life, doctrine, and resurrection. The 
Saviour himself, in his dying prayer, urged the same extenuation in 
hehalf of his mui'derers ; " Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do." Compare also the language of Paul in 1 Tim. 
1, 13; " Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injuri- 
ous ; but I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief." 

— &<rn(p Kfli oi apxovTcs i/iav, as also your rulers, who were not 
present, and hence are distinguished from those addressed, 

V. 18. 6s, but, i. e. while they did this they accomplished a 
divine purpose. — ttqitsii. rav TrpotjtJiTmi', instead of being taken 
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strictly, may be viewed aa a phrase : the prophets as a whole. For 
this resiricted use of wai in such 1 xp ons, see Matt. 3, 

5; Mark 1, 37; Jolm3, 26. Mo f b ! f the Old Testa- 
ment foretell distinctly the suifer g a d d 1 of the Messiah. 
Compare Luke 94, 27. Olshausen ga d th n re history of the 
Jews as typical, and in that view m h all the ancient 

prophets prophesied of Christ. — ■naOfiv rov Xpurrin, that Christ 
would, or mwsi, suffer (De Wet.). Afler verbs which signify to de- 
clare, believe, and the like, the infinitive has often the latter sense. 
W. § 45. 2. b, — ourto refers to the previous verse : thus, in this 
way, viz. by their agency ; comp. 13, 27. It is incorrect to un- 
derstand it of the accordance between the fulfilment and the pre- 

V. 19. /Kravo^D-ars odv, repent therefore, since your guilt is not 
such as to exclude you from the mercy procured by the Saviour 
whom you have crucified, — fmarpi-^aTe, turn, i. e. from your 
present course or character unto Christ, 9, 35; 11, 21 ; or unto 
God, 14, 15 ; 15, 19. What is required here includes faith as a 
constituent part of the act to bo performed. — tls . . . . d/inprias, 
that your sins may he hlotted out, obliterated as it were from the 
book or tablet where they are recorded ; comp. Col. 2, 14 ; Is. 43, 
25 — " X not when (E g rs., see W. § 43. 6), but 

I / / f t ^ y "IS, '■ e. to you personally, 

hymyl p Iblss f the Messiah's kingdom, 

f n be p p d ly by pentance and the pai-don 

fy f hisprtilf llowed by the conjunctive 

p ts I f h b as d [ dent, i. e. m this case, on 

h pi w h h h W. § 43. 6. It is not en- 

ly n h h po ^1 f rs f o the present consola- 

f I g 1 I h bl ss d ss 'hich awaits the follower 

of Christ at the end of the world, when he shall return and receive 
them to himself in heaven. The expression, in itself considered, 
would very aptly describe the peace of mind and joy which result 
from a consciousness of pardon and reconciliation to God. So one 
class of commentators understand il. Others think that the time 
here meant must coincide with that in the next verse ; and hence 
suppose the apostle to have in view Christ's second coming, when 
those who have believed on him shall enter upon their eternal rest 
in heaven. Compare Heb. 4, 9 - 11. This is the interpretation of 
Chrysostom, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and others. The order 
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of the clauses does not decide against the second opinion, since 
it may be as natural in this instance to think first of the effect, and 
then to assign the cause or occasion, as the reverse. It is in favor 
of this opinion that it refers y^Baai and dmocTTfiXij to the same period 
or event, as the close succession of the verbs would lead us to ex- 
pect. — ojTD jTpoiTitn-ou is not a periphrasis for the preposition, but ac- 
cording to a Hebrew idiom represents the presence of the Lord as 
the source of the joy of his people. — Kvplov, which may refer to 
Christ or God (see on 1, 24), applies to the latter here, since it pre- 
pares the way for the subject of the next verb. 

V 20 OT y d f I r 

1 2 p S ^ onj 

1 T 6 15 — bfppd 

f r Kipv 

d ij 1 jp d d N ly 1 

ddthp refgi fCla 

1 d f 1 Id Tl 1 y f i 1 g 1 1 



S I g d us f 

a m u h h h 

fid wh h h th gh 
Th y 1 d p f 

1 yw ^ 1 

f dh I 

gl ry w 11 1 



them for the first time, and for ever, into the state of perfect holi- 
ness and happiness prepared for them in his kingdom. The apos- 
tles, the first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of 
that occasion ; it filled their circle of view, stood forth to their con- 
templations as the point of culminating interest in their own and 
the world's history, threw into comparative insignificance the pres- 
ent time, death, all intermediate events, and made them feel that 
the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of indescribable 
moment to all true believers, was the grand object which they were 
to keep in view OS the end of their foils, the commencement and 
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perfection of their glorious immortality. In such a state of inti- 
mate sympathy with an event go habitually present to their thoughtSj 
they derived, they must have derived, their chief incentives to action 
from the prospect of that future glory ; they hold it up to the people 
of God to encouragf them m affliction, to awaken ihem to fidelity, 
zeal, and perseverance, and appeal to it to warn the wicked, and 
impress ipon them the necessity of preparation for the revelations 
of that day for examples of this, comp. IT, 30. 31 ; 1 Tim. 6, 
13 sq. ; 2 Tim 4, 8 TiL 2, H sq. ; 3 Pet. 3, 11 sq., etc. Some 
have ascribed the frequency of such passages in the New Testament 
to a definite expectation on the part of the apostles that the per- 
sonal advent of Christ was nigh at hand ; hut such a view is not 
only unnecessary, in order to account for such references to the day 
of the Lord, but at variance with 2 Thess. 2, 2. The apostle Paul 
declares there, that the expectation in question was unfounded, and 
that he liiraself did not entertain it or teach it to others. But while 
he corrects the opmion of those at Thessalonica who imagined that 
the return of Christ was then near, neither he nor any other inspired 
writer has mformed us how remote that event may be, or when it 
will take place. That is a point which has not been revealed to 
men ; the New Testament has left it in a state of uncertainty. 
" The day of the Lord so comelh as a thief in the night " ; and 
men are exhorted to be always prepared for it It is to he acknowl- 
edged that most Christians, at the present day, do not give that 
prominence to tho resurrection and the judgmei t, in their thoughts 
or discourse, which the New Testament writers assign to them, 
but this fact is owing, not necessarily to a d fference of opinion in 
regard to the fime when Christ will come, but to our inadequite 
views and impressions concerning the grandeur of that occision, ind 
the too prevalent world liness in the chuich which is the cause or 
consequence of such deficient views If modem Chnstians sj m- 
pathized more fally with the sacred wiiters on this subject, it would 
bring both their conduct and their style of religious instruction into 
nearer correspondence with the lives and teaclimg of the primitive 
examples of our faith. 

V. 21. oi' . . . . &i^aa6ai, whovi U ts necessary (not was neces' 
sary = e&ei) that the heavens should receive ; in other words, the 
divine plan requires that this which has taken place should occur, 
viz. the ascension of Christ. De Wette takes tho infinitive aonst 
as future, and jusfifies it by the remark that the a&cension may be 
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viewed as stilt incomplete, because it was so recent. Some render 
bk^aaSai, to retain, and thus avoid the peculiarity of the expression. 
The use of the word does not allow it. — ;itp has no responding di ; 
also in V. 22. Many of the Jews believed that when the Messiah 
appeared, he would remain permanently on earth, see John 12, 34. 
Peter corrects here that mlsappTeheiision : the Saviour must return 
to heaven and reign there for a season, before his final manifesta- 
tion. — Sxpt .... jriVro)!', until {during is incorrect) the times of 
the restoration of all tJdngs, i. e. to a state of primeval order, 
purity, and happiness, such as will exist for those who have part 
in the kingdom of Christ, at his second coming. The expression 
designates the same epoch as Kaipol dva^jni^sws (Olsh., Mey., De 
Wet,), — &v {attracted for oSs, sc. xpovous, or jrfpl Sit) f'Kahja-ei', which 
he spake of, announced, comp. v. 24. — aa olStvos, i. e. from the 
earliest times of prophetic revelation. Such a period of restora- 
tion to holiness and happiness is the explicit or implied theme of 
prophecy from the beginning to the end of the Old Testament. 
Some omit the expression, or put it in brackets, but the evidence 
for it preponderates. 

V, 22. (Imf, viz. in Deut, 18, 18 sq. The translation is partly 
that of the Seventy, partly new. Stephen cites this passage to the 
same effect, in 7, 37. Their mode of applying it shows that the 
Jews were agreed in referring it to the Messiah, That may be 
argued also from John 4, 25 ; see Hengstenberg's remarks in his 
Christol. Vol. I. p. 67 sq. — di^acrr^o-ei — D"p;, vyill raise up, cause 
to appear. — is fjii, like me- The context of tlie original passage 
(comp. V. 15, 16 with v. 17, 18) indicates that llie resemblance be- 
tween them was to is t oh fly in their office as mediator. The 
meaning is: S e the Is-aeltes had been unable to endure the 
terrors of the d maj tj God would, at some future timo, send 

to them anotl ed ato tl ough whom he would communicate 

with them, as 1 had 1 ne 1 ugh Moses (Heng.). See also Gal. 
3,19; Heb. 9 1 — <r oi whatsoeoer, see 2, 21. 

V. 23. Peter interrupts the sentence here to insert (orai Be, which 
is not in tho Hebrew. It serve-i to rail attention more stiongiy to 
what follows. — e^oKoSpfvS^vfTai eiL Tou Xaou, shall he utterly de- 
stroyed from lite people. This expression occuis often in the Pen- 
tateuch, where if denotes the sentence or punishment of death. 
The apostle uses if here evidently to dfnote the punishment which 
corresponds to that, in relation to tho st 1 i c af De Wettc e\- 
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V. 24. waives Tffli; (taflsgijs Stands concisely for all Hie j» oph 

ets from Samuel, hath Ite and they who followed. The appositiooal 
clause is here merged in the genitive, mro EajioiJ^X shapes the con- 
struction, instead of the remoter jr/m^^T-m. Compare Luke 24, 27. 
W.^Gb. 8. From Samuel on, and tltose who followed, js the literal 
translation, which involves a tautology, the second clause being com- 
prehended in the fii-st. Sarauei is mentioned next after Moses, be- 
cause so few prophets appeared in the interval between them, or so 
few whose names are recorded. They stand in the same proximity 
to each other in Ps. 99,6, ~— oo-oi tXriXijo-oi', r. r. X., as many as 
spake, i. e. prophesied, also announced these days. 

V. 25. 01 uiol T^! biaS^Kiji, Ye are the sons of the prophets, 

i. e. those to whom their predictions respecting the Messiah specially 
belong ; and of tlie covenant, those to whom God would first offer 
the mercies which he covenanted to bestow on Abraham's spir- 
itual seed, i. e. those who believe, and thus " walk in the steps of 
his faith"; see Rom. 4, 12. viol denotes here, after a common 
Hebraism, participation, appurtenance ; see Rob. Lex. s. v. Its 
ordinary sense, sons, descendants, would be incongruous witli 
dtae^Krjs. — Xs-j-fflv, «.T.X.,viz. in Gen. 12, 3. God repeated the 
promise to Abraham Eind the other patriarchs, at various times ; see 
(5en. 18, 18; 32, 18; 26, 4, etc. — ip t^ a^ipfxaTi. The seed in 
that passage, therefore, is Christ, as Paul also affirms. Gal. 3, 16 ; 
L e. Christ, and the christian race or those who arc one with him. 

v. 26. u^ii', unto you (13, 26), or for you, dat. comm, (Mey.), 
depends on dTriortikev. — TrpSiTov, frst in the order of time, comp. 
13,46; Luke 24, 47 ; Rom. 1, 16. Here, too, Peter recognizes 
the fact that the gospel was to be preached to the heathen ; see on 
2, 39. — dwOTTTjuflE has the same sense as in v. 22. — jrolSa, servant, 
V. 13. — The English version follows the common text, which inserts 
'lijirouK after airov, but contrary to the best authorities. — (vkoyoSvra 
applies the idea of the preceding (jwvXoy^ftjoTjjrai to the Jews, and 
requires u/iSe to be read with emphasis. — ly ry djroorpei^eii', «. t. X., 
states how he blesses them : in that he turns away each one from 
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your sins, to wit, by his gospel, which secures the pardon imd 
sanctification of those who accept it This verh has elsewhere an 
active sense in the New Testament, Some (Kuin., De Wet.) dis- 
regard that usage and render, in that each one turns away, etc. 
This ia opposed also to euXoyoCn-a, which represents Christ here aa 
the actor, men rather as recipients. 



CHAPTER IV. 

V. 1-4. TAe Imprisonment of Peter and John. 

V. 1. sTTfOTijo-aH implies commonly a hostile purpose, see 6, 12 ; 
17, 5 ; Luke 20, 1, — ol Ifptis, the priests who officiated in the 
temple at the time, or some of their number. The priests were 
divided into twenty-four classes, each of which had charge of the 
temple service for a week at a time (1 Chron, 24, 3 sq. ; 2 Chron. 
8, 14; aho Jos Antt 7 14 7) Tie part'culai duties from day 
to day were assigned to indmduals by lot, ■^ee Luke 1, *i During 
the festival weeks the number of priests wa^ increased, is the 
labors to be peiformed were greater ^^ m Rcdw Vol II p 273 
It is possible that the feast of Penterost (2, 1) hid not yet termi 
nated. — o nTparjjyof tdu ispoi Ma~, an officer ha\mg a body of Lc- 
vites undi r his commind, who pieaerved oidpr about the temple, 
and in that le-^pect perfoimcd i foit of mihtiry service See 
Jahn's. Archseol '^ ^^^ ^^ ^' ^^' t'^O "^^e called his vmjpcTai 
Josepbus speaks lepeatedlv ot this guaid (o g Bell Jud 6 5 A), 
whose commander he designates in the same mannei In 2 M icc 
3, 4, he is termed o irpooranjE rot itpou We lead of cTrpon/yotJi toC 
Upov in Luke 22, 52, which is best explained by supposing that the 
temple guard was divided into several companies, each of which had 
its oTpaTjjyro, though this title belonged distinctively to the chief in 
command. — oJ SoSSounaloi. It was probably at their instigation that 
the apostles were apprehended. The Sadduoees are mentioned in 
this generic manner, because those who acted in this instance repre- 
sented the spirit of the entire sect. Compare Matt. 9,11; 12, 14 ; 
Marks, 11; John 8,3. 

V. 2. biaiTovolp,evoi, being indignant. Some (Mey., De Wet) 
restrict this participle to the nearest noun, since the motive assigned 
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for ihe interference in KUTceyyeWeiv, a. t. X., applies only to the Sad- 
ducees, who denied the doctrine of a resurrection ; see 23, 8 ; 
Matt. 22, 23. But we may regard Sia ro diSijKHi- ™Voif tS» Xa6u as 
more comprehensive than KaneyyiXXtm, k. t. X., instead of being 
merely defined by it ; the priests would be indignant that their office 
as teaohera should be assumed by men like Peter and John (see 
Matt. 21, 23), and especially that the Jesus whom they themselves 
had crucified should be proclaimed as the Messiah (see 5, 28). — 
KurayyfWeni Iv t^ 'lijtrou, aiiiioniiced in Jesus, i. e. in his example, in 
the fact of his resurrection ; comp. in ^/iiv, 1 Cor. 4, 6. This is the 
most approved Interpretation (Bng., Kuin., DeWet.,Mey.). Some 
render ihe resurrection in virtue of Jesus, by his power ; see 1 
Cor. 15, 22. Our English version may convey that idea of the 
meaning. But it was not so much the general resurrection as that 
of Christ himself which the apostles proclaimed at this stage of 
their ministry ; see 1, 22 ; 2, 34 ; 3, 15, etc. The single concrete 
instance, however, as the Sadducees argued, involved the general 
truth, and, if substantiated, refuted their creed. 

V. 3. tit rjprjmv, into prison. In usage this word denotes a place 
of custody (see 5, 18), rather than the act ; the latter is the proper 
force of such a termination ; K. § 233. b. a. — eir t^p aSpiov, 
until (see Matt 10, 22 ; Gal. 3, 33 ; 1 Thess. 4, 15) the morrow. 
— ^B yap, K. T. X., for it was already evening, and hence no judi- 
cial examination could take place until the next day. It was three 
o'clock when the apostles went to the temple ; comp. 3, 1. 

V. 4. Tov XoyoB, the word, the well-known message of Christ — 
fyss^Ori z^ eykvero, peculiar to the later Greek (W. ^ 15 ; Lob. ad 
Phryn., p. 108) : hecame, i. e. in consequence of the present addi- 
tion. — 6 dpiSpos ray npSpfflc, the nvmher of the men who had em- 
braced the gospel up to this time (Kuin., Mey., Do Wet.) ; see 1, 
15 ; 2, 41. A retrospective remark like this was entirely natural, 
after having spoken of the many who believed at this lime. Some 
suppose the new converts alone to have amounted \ofive thousand ; 
but that is less probable, as the apostles could hardly have addressed 
so great a multitude in such a place. duSpSiv comprehends probably 
both sexes, like ^vxal, 2, 41 ; comp. Luke 11, 31. 

V. 5-7. Their Arraignment hefore tlie Sanhedrim. 

V. 5. avrav refers to the Jews implied in v. 4 (De Wet.). W, 

§ 22. 3. Meyer understands it of the believers mentioned in that 
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verse, as if their conduct was contrasted with that of their rulers ; 
Stier* explains it of the apostles, — tous Spxovras, k. t. X. The 
Sanhedrim is here described by an enLimeration of the three ordere 
which composed that body, viz. the chief priests, wiio are men- 
tioned last in this instance, the elders or heads of families, and the 
scribes or teachers of the law ; comp. 5, 21 ; IVlatf. 2, 4 ; 26, 59. 
apxorrac desigcates the Sanhedrists in general, since they were all 
rulers, while atd annexes the respective classes to which they be- 
longed : and {more definitely, comp. i, 14) the elders, etc. It was 
unnecessary to repeat the article, because the nouns have the same 
gender. W. § 18, 4 ; S. § 89. 9. — els 'upovmA-^ji, unto Jerusalem, 
as many of them may have lived out of the city (Mey., De Wet.). 
Some (Kuin.) consider eis as used loosely for h. 

V. 6. "Avmv Tof apxiipia. The actual high-priest at this time 
was Caiaphas, see John 11, 49 ; but Annas, his fafhcr-in-law, had 
held the same office, and, according to the Jewish custom in such 
cases, retained still the same title. He is mentioned first, perhaps, 
out of respect to his age, or because hia talents and activity con- 
ferred upon him a personal superiority. — 'l»awi;c koi 'A>Li^v5pov. 
Nothing certain is known of them beyond tlie intimation here that 
they were priests, and active af this time in public alFairs. Ale3> 
ander is another instance of a foreign name in use among the Jews, 
see 1, 23. It is improbable that he was the Alexander mentioned 
in Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 1, who was a brother of Philo, and alabarch of 
the Jews at Alexandria. In that case he was now transiently at 
Jerusalem, or else must have soon changed his residence. — nal 
ocroi .... apxtepanum)., and as many as were of the pontifical family, 
L e. nearly related to the dpx'eptii, viz. the high-priest at the time, 
his predecessors in oiEce, and the heads of the twenty-four sacer- 
dotal classes (see on v. 1), which last are supposed to have had a 
seat in the Sanhedrim (see Win. Eealw. Vol. H. p. 271). The at- 
tendance of so many persona of rank evinced the excited state of 
the public mind, and gave importance to the decisions of the coun- 
cil. This is Meyer's view of themeaning. It appears to me more 
simple to understand, that John and Alexander were relatedto An- 
nas and Caiaphas, and that Sooi, k. t. X., were the other influential 

* Die Rsden der Aposlel nach Ordnucg und Zusanimenhang ausgelegt, 
von Rudolf Stier, in two volumeB. When this author's name ia cited, it 
is with refereace to ihis wurk. 
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members of the same family. That the family of Annas was one of 
great distinction appears in the fact that five of his sons attained 
the office of high-priest. Some render ysmus, order, class, and re- 
gard apx^epariKov ^= t6v apxirpiiop : as many as were of the class of 
tite chief priests. This sense renders the deacription of the differ- 
ent branches of the Sanhedrim more complete, but assigns a forced 

V. 7. otTous, them, viz. the apostles last mentioned in v. 3. — 
(f /iE<ro>, in the midst, before them so as to be within the view of all ; 
cotnp. John 8, 3. The Jewish Sanhedrim, it is said, sat in a semi- 
circle or a circle ; but the expression here affords no proof of that 
custom. — EC iroi'n hmd/iei, iy what power, efBcacy; not by what 
right or authority ^= i$ov<ria, see Matt, 21, 23. — 5 *'' 'ro'V ovo/ijiti, 
or (in other words) in virtae of what uttered name. This appears 
to he a more specific form of the same inquiry. — toSto, this, viz. 
the cure of the lame man. Olshausen understands it of their 
teaching, which is not only less appropriate to the accompanying 
words, but renders the answer of the apostles in v. 9, 10 irrele- 

V. 8 — 12. Testimony of Peler hefore the Council. 
V. 8. TvhriaBfh ■KvciiLOTOi ayiov, filed with the Holy Spirit, i. e. 
anew, see v. 31 ; 2, 4. He was thus elevated above all human 
fear, and assisted at the same time to make such a defence of the 
truth as the occasion required. The Saviour had authorized the 
disciples to expect such aid under circumstances like the present ; 
see Mark 13, 11 ; Luke 21, 14. 15. For the absence of the article, 

V. 9. ei, tf, as is the fact, hence virtually =: since, d in the 
protasis with the indicative affirms the condition. K. '§ 339. I. a; 

W. ^ 42. 4. The apodosis begins at yvairroi' em™. — twi (ifpyarig, 

K, T. X., in respect to a good deed, benefit conferred on an infirm 
man {Str,, Mey.) ; comp. John 10, 32. — avSp^nov is the objective 
genitive ; comp. 3, 16 ; 21, 20 ; Luke 6, 7. S. § 99. 1. c ; K. 
^ 265. 2, b. — ew Tivi, whereby, how (De Wet., Mey.), not hy whom 
(Kuin.). The first sense agrees best with the form of the question 
in v. 7. — oStos, this one. The man who had been healed was 
present, see v. 10, 14. He may have come as a spectator, or, as 
De Wette thinks, may have been summoned as a witness. Nean- 
der conjectures that he too may have been taken into custody at the 
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same time with the apostles. — u-eViao-Tai, has been made whole. 
The subject of discourse determines the meaning of the verb, 

V, 10, iir T» owdjiaTi, by his name, the invocation of it. The 
question how (v. 9) is here answered. — rou No^topoiou identifies the 
individual whom the apostle affirms to be Jestis Messiah ; see on 
2, 22. — fill .... cK viKpHii is an adversative clause, but omits the 
ordinary disjunctive. For this asyndetic construction, see W. 
^ 66. iv. ; K. -§ 325. It promotes compression, vivacity of style. — 
fv Toi™ may be neuter, so. ovofiari (Mey.) ; or masculine, in this 
one {Kuin., De Wet.), which is more natural, since w is a nearer 
antecedent, and oStos follows in the next verse. 

V. 11. oStde, viz. Christ, who is the principal subject, though 
a nearer noun intervenes ; see 7, 19, W. -§ 23. 1 ; S, § 123. N. 1. 
Compare the Note on 3, 13. For the passage referred to, see 
Ps. 118, 22. The words, as Tholuck * remarks, appear to have 
been used as a proverb, and hence are susceptible of various ap- 
plications. Th f h pi b h gi Th J w 
ish rulers, ac d 1 I I ^ ^ ' 
builders of G d j 1 h d h 1 ! b 
the firat to acl 1 M 1 d h m f th 
establishmen d fl k gd T 1 1 1 d 
not done, God Id pi 1 d p f h gl d 
opposition. Hhd Ip fmhdl dl 
firmed his cl m h M 1 1 p 1 h d h h m 1 
true author ot sahation lo men, tlie corcei -stone, the only suie 
foundation on which they can rest their hopes of eternal life. Com- 
pare Matt. 21, 42 ; Luke 20, 17. — The later editors consider 
o'tKoSofj-cav more correct than oiKoSoixoiiTap. — 6 yiv6iJ,fvos .... yaa-ias, 
like tho clause which precedes, forms the predicate subject after 
i/TTiii, Kf^aKliv yavias is the same as Xtflot dupoytoviaios., in 1 Pet. 2, 
6; comp. Is. 26, 16. It refers, probably, not to the copestone, 
but to that which lies at the foundation of the edifice, in iho 
angle where two of the walls come together, and which gives to 
the edifice its strength and support. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. 
BS1. 4. 

V. 13. ij (TQHTjpin, the salvation which the gospel brings, or 
which men need ; comp. John 4, 22 (Bng., Olsh., De Wet., Mey.). 
W. § 17. 1. The contents of the next clause render it impossible 
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p. 496. 
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to uncterstand (he term of the cure of the lame man. It was not 
true that the apostle-i proclaimed the name of Christ as the one on 
which men should call in oidei to be healed of their diseases. — 
oEts yap,K. T. X. It has just been said, that Christ is the only Sav- 
iour. It is asserted here that he is such because no other has been 
provided. — to dsSo/xsrai', which is given. — iv dvSpmnois is not = 
dat. comm., for men, but known among Ihem; see W, § 31. 6. 
The former is a resulting idea, but not the expressed one. — iv ^ 
. . ■ , fiiios, ly which we, i. e. all of us, men (Bng.), must he saved, 
bei =: not f^eirri, may, but il is necessary, since God has appointed 
no other way of salvation. The apostle would exclude the idea of 
any other mode of escape if this be neglected. 

v. 13 — 18, Decision of the Sanhedrim. 
V. 13. KaroXajSo/Mi™, having perceived, from intimations at the 
time, e. g. their demeanor, language, pronunciation (Str.), corap. 
Matt. 26, 73; or having ascertained by previous inquiry (Mey.). 
The tense, it will he observed, differs from that of the other parti- 
ciple. — dypd/ijiUTOi Koi ISiarai, illiterate, i. e. untaught in the learn- 
ing of the Jewish schools, see Joha 7, 15 ; and obscure, plebeian 
(Kuin., Olsh., De Wet.). It is unnecessary to regard the terms as 
synonymous (Mey., Eob.) Their self-possession and intelligence 
astonished the rulers, being so much superior to their education and 
rank in life. — iirfyivarrKov .... ^(tiw, and they recognized tltem 
iluit they were (formerly, not had See») with Jesus. Their wonder, 
says Meyer, assisted their recollection, so that, as they observed the 
prisoners more closely, they remembered them as pereons whom 
they had known before. Many of the rulers had often been pres- 
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believed (see 6, 7) may have belonged to the council at this time, 
or, at all events, m^y have been present as spectators. It is not 
improbable that Saul of Taiisus was there, or even some of the 
christian party who were not kaown in that character. 

V. 16. yvBttTTdu, notorious, indubitable, — ^tepov agrees with 
Zn . . . . ovtmu, and is the predicate nominative after (orl under- 
stood. — ov EwV^a, k-'t. X. See 3, 9. 11. They would have 
suppressed the evidence had it been possible. 

V. 17. ha ... . Siayeiir/erj, that it may not spread, sc. tJ uij/ieToi', 
with which the people would associate inevitably the doctrine which 
the miracle confirmed. The subject of the verb involves the idea 
of 6'Su;(^, but it would be arbitrary to supply that word as the direct 
nominative. Some have supposed the last clause in the verse to 
require it. — aitfih^ .... adroit, let us (lit. with a threat) sei>erely 
threaten them. Winer (§ 58, 3) regards this combination of a verb 
and noun as an expedient for expressing the infinilive absolute with 
a finite verb in Hebrew. See Geaon. Heb. Gr. ^ 128. 3. But we 
meet with the idiom in ordinary Greek ; see Thiersch de Pent, 
Vers. p. 169. The frequency of the construction in the New Tes- 
tament is undoubtedly Hebraistic. — iirl t^ orapari tov™, upon this 
name as the basis of their doctrine or authority ; comp. v. 18 ; 
5, 28. 40. W. § 53. c. 

V, 18. TO before ^Beyyeadat points that out more distinctly as 
the object of the prohibition. It b not a mere sign of the substan- 
tive construction, W. <§ 45. 3. — SiSairKtiv, k. t.\., specifies the 
part of their preaching which the rulers were most anxious to sup- 
press. The other infinitive does not render this superfluous. 

V, 19 - 22. The Amwer of Peter and John. 

V, 19, ti-iffioi. ToD dim, in the sight of God (Hebraistic), whose 
judgment is true, and which men are bound to follow as the rule of 
their conduct, — aKoiciv, to ohey, see Luke 10, 16 ; 16, 31 ; John 
8, 47. — (loJiXop, not ffiore, hut rather, 5, 29. The question was, 
whether they should obey men at all in opposition to God, not more 
or less. See further on 5, 29. 

V. 20. ov Svvdiifda yap, K,r.\., confirms the answer supposed to 
be given to their appeal. We must obey God •,for we cannot (moral- 
ly, i. e. in accordance with truth and duty) not speak, i. e. conceal, 
suppress. The negatives belong to different verbs, and reverse the 
idea. W. § 59. 9 ; S. § 184, 4 ; K. § 318. R. 8. 
10 
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v. 21. irpotroireiXijira/itTOi ovtovi, having threatened them further, 
. e. than they had done already, see v. IS. — p?(8<w (u/jio-KovTct, 
i, opportunity. — to n-mr, namely, how, on 
30 ■ Lulte 1, 62 ; 9, 46, eic. This use 
5 uses distinguishes Luke aad Paul 

h N w Testament. It serves to awalten 
troduced by it. See W. § 20. 3. — 
p iple (Mey.), rather than aT!i\vaav. 
ks ffthe words from the latter connec- 
ey were able to invent no charge 
which they felt it safe to adopt, he- 
w sposed towards the Christians, 

ght was the greater the longer the 
nfi m V had existed. — enSi' depends on 
y K. -§ 273. 3. c. ; C. § 387.— ted- 
y years, governed by •a'^fuivanr as a 
De Wette assumes an ellipsis of if, 
th enitive, because that is the case of 
most grammarians {K. § 748. E. 1 ; Mt. 
§ 455. A. 4) represent Ij as suppressed only after irXedw, irJiei'o), and 
the like ; comp. Matt, 26, 53, as eorreotly read. — t^e idcrfoit, the 
healing, the act of it which constituted the miracle ; genitive of 
appoaitioQ. W. § 48. 2, 

V. 23 31 The Apostles return to iJie Disciples and unite 
m P P 
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author 

Jude V 4 — 

nominative of addre 

the fervid state of their minds. 

V, 25. S Em oTOfiuros, k. t. X.,viz. in Ps. 2, 1. 3. By citing this 
passage the disciples express their confidence Jn the success of the 
cause for which they were persecuted ; for it is the object of the 
second Psalm to set forth the ultimate and complete triumph of the 
gospel, notwithstanding the opposition which the wicked may array 
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against it. The contents of the Psalm, as well as the other quota- 
tions from it in the New Testament (13,33 ; Hcb.1,5; 5,5), con- 
firm its Messianic character. ~ Ivarl, why, m abbreviafed for tra tI 
yiw,rai. W. § 25. 1 ; K. >§ 344. E. 6. The question challenges a 
reason for conduct so wicked and futile. It expresses both aston- 
ishment and reproof. — e^puo^, rage, or, which is nearer to the 
classic sense, show themselves restive, refractory. The aorist may 
be used hero to denote a recurrent fact. K. § 256. 4. b. The 
application to this particular instance does not exhaust the prophecy. 
— Aao/, naiions, including the Jews, whom fflinj would exclude, — 
Kem, vain, abortive. , 

V, 26. jTopEcfTTjo-oi', stood near with a hostile design ; which re- 
sults, however, from the connection, not the word itself. — cnu^- 
xBri<raF, assembled ; in Hebrew, sat together, with the involved idea 
in both cases that it was for the purpose of combination and resist- 
ance. — Tov XpvTTov aitoi, Ms Christ, his Anftmted one, = I'lr^'q. 
The act of anointing was performed in connection with the setting 
apart of a prophet, priest, or king to his office, and, according to 
the Hebrew symbology, denoted his receiving the spiritual gifts and 
endowments which he needed for the performance of his duties.* 
Compare the Note on 6, 6. The act accompanied consecration to 
the office assumed, but was not the direct sign of it, as is often loose- 
ly asserted. It is with reference to tliis import of the symbol that the 
Saviour of men is called o Xpiordt, i. o. the Anointed, by way of 
I because he possessed the gifts of the Spirit without 
was furnished in a perfect manner for the work which he 
came into the world to execute. See on 1, 2. 

V. 27. yap illustrates the significance of the prophecy. It had 
been spoken not without meaning : for in truth, etc. — en 73 iroXei 
Tairrj after dXijSeias, m left out of the common text, but rests on 
good authority. — eVi tov Ayiov waiSa o-ou, against thy consecrated ser- 
vant ; see on 3, 13. — txpfras, didst anoint, with that rite inaugu- 
rate as king. — kbi Xook 'l<rpaij\, and nations of Israel, i. e. with 
Israel among them ; or the plural, says Meyer, may refer to the 
different Jewish tribes. The latter is the simpler explanation, if we 
may understand the corresponding Hebrew term in that manner ; 
but see Gesen. Lex. s. v. A few authorities read Xo^. 

V. 28. iroiija-at, in order to do in reality, though not with that 

* Bahr'fl Sjmbolik des Mosaischen CulWs, Vol. IL p. 171 sq. 
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conscious intention on their part. — ^ x*'p denotes the power, r] ^ouXiJ 
tlie counsel, purpose, of God. Tvpoiipiat adapts \\.se\i per zeugma to 
both nouns. The verbal idea required by the former would be, 
execaled. 

V. 29. Kipir, Lord, i. e. God, which is required by 6i!,7 in v. 24, 

and jTOiSot o-oij in V. 30; comp. on 1, 24. — sjri6e airSiv, look 

upon their threats, in order to seo what grace they needed at such a 
crisis. They pray for courage to enable them to preach the word, 
not for Bocurity against danger. — jtwije, entire,the utmost, 13, 10 ; 
17, 11, etc. !n that sense irar does not require the article. W. 
^ 17. 10; K. §246. 5. 

V. 30. in r^ . , . . inTfij'fLi' o-E, in that tliou dost stretch forth 
thy hand, the effect of which as a public recognition of their char- 
acter on the part of God would be to render them fearless ; or eV 
T^ may signify while, which many prefer. — Kai cr7jf«ia, k. r. X,, and 
that signs and wonders may he wrought (Kuin., Mey., De Wet.). 
The clause is telic and related to lia-fivciv, like els ian-ip. Some 
make it depend on Sos, which is too remote, and others repeat eh rp 
after xal. — tthiSos <rou, thy servant. 

V. 31. tiroXeiJA] tojtoe. Tliey would naturally regard such an 
event as a token of the acceptance of their prayer, and as a pledge 
that a power adequate to iheir protection was engaged for them, — 
ejrXijtrfljjtraw, 1!. r. X. They were thus endued both with courage to 
declare the word of God, and with miraculous power for confirm- 
ing its truth. They had just prayed for assistance in both respects. 

Y. 32- 37. The Believers are of one Mind, and have all Things 



V. 32. rou ffXti^oui tSv moTEUffi/T-ffii- ^ rS wX^dos rap ^aftfruw in 

6, 2. The descriplion which is given here was one that applied to 
the entire church. Meyer supposes those only to be meant who 
were mentioned in v. 4 ; but the mind does not recall readily so 
distant a remark. — oiSi eir, not even one. — iXiyev tSiov tli'ai, said 
that it was his own, i. o. insisted on his right to it so long as others 
were destitute, see v. 34. — Koiva, common in the use of their prop- 
erty, not necessarily in the possession of it. Compare the Note on 
2, 44 sq. " It is proper to remark," says Bishop Blomfield,* " that 
although an absolute community of goods existed, in a certain sense, 

* Lectures on liie Acts of tlie Aposlles, liiird edition, p. 38. 
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amongst the first company of believers, it was not insisted upon by 
the apostles as a nece siry feature in the constitution of the chris- 
tian church, ^\e fi d ma y j recap Is in the Epistles, which dis- 
tinctly recognize tl e d fiere ce of rich and poor, and mark out the 
respective duties of each class and the apostle Paul, in particular, 
far from enforc ng a com nu ty of goods, enjoins those who were 
afiluent to mako a contribution every week for thrae who were 
poorer (1 Cor. 16, 2, 3). Yet the spirit of this primitive system 
should pei-vade the church in all ages, All Christians ought to con- 
sider their worldly goods, in a certain sense, as the common prop- 
erty of their brethren. A certain part they may and ought to 
appropriate to their own wants and to the maintenance of their 
proper station in life ; but there is a part which by the laws of God 
and nature belongs to their brethren ; who, if they cannot implead 
them for its wrongful detention before an earthly tribunal, have their 
right and title to it written by the finger of God himself in the 
records of the gospel, and will see it established at the judgment- 

V. 33. iieyaKu ^vvijid, with great power, effect on the minds of 
men, see Matt. 9, 29 ; Lulte 4, 32. The expression refers to the 
miracles which they wrought, only in as far as these contributed 
to the efficacy of their preaching. — x^P" some understand of the 
favor which tho Christians enjoyed with the people in consequence 
of their liberality ; see 2,47 (Grot., Kuin., Olsh.). It is better, 
with De Wette, Meyer, and others, to retain the ordinary sense : 
divine favor, grace, of which their liberality was an effect ; comp. 
2 Cor. 9, 14. 

V. 34. oihf yhp, K. T. >., For (a proof of their reception of 
such grace) there mas no one needy, \efl to suffer among them. — 
XaipLoip, estates, landed possessions, see 5, 3. 8 ; Matt. 36, 36 ; 
Mark 14, 32. — j!a>kovvTrs illustrates the occasional use of the pres- 
ent participle as an imperfect : they sold and iought. W. ^ 46. 6 ; 
S. § 173. 3. 

v. 35, hlBoDv .... TBI- (BTDcrrdXaii', placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, see v. 37 ; 5, 2. This appears to have been a figurative 
expression, signifying to commit entirely to their care or disposal. 
It may have arisen from the Oriental custom of laying gifts or 
tribute before the footstool of kings. — SteMSoro is impersonal; tt 
was distributed. — koBoti .... ftxev occurs as in 2, 45. 

V. 36. 8c subjoins an example in illustration of what is said in 
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V. 34, 35. — Bapvo^as is the individual of this name who became 
subsequently so well known as Paul's associate in missionary la- 
bors ; see 13, 2 sq. The appellation which he received from the 
apostles describes a particular trait in his style of preaching. Most 
suppose It to be derived from "1!J'3^ "13, i. e. son of prophecy, hut 
in a more restricted bcnse :^ ino» jrafKnAja-teis, son of consolation., 
since jr; mjfujTE a includes al&o hortatory, consolatory discourse ; 
comp. 1 Coi 14 3 For othei coQJectures, see Kuinoel ad loc. — 
Aeumjs. He was prulibly i Levite, in distinction from Upevs, a 
priest, 1 e 1 descendant jf Lcii, but not of the family of Aaron. 

V. 37 aypoi It IS not s^i 1 that ihis estate was in Cyprus, but 
that is naturally inferred The Levites, as a tribe, had no part in 
the general d \ sion of Ciman (see Numb. 18, 20} ; but that ex- 
clusion d d not deatioy thp right of individual ownership * within 
the forty eight cit es and the territory adjacent to them, which were 
assigned to the Leiitcs (Numb. 35, 1--8) ; comp. e. g. Lev, 25, 
32 ; Jer. 32, 8. After the exile they would naturally exercise the 
same right even out of Palestine. — to x(^P"> '^^ money, which is 
the proper sense of tlie plural ; comp. 8, 18. 20 ; 24, 36. 



CHAPTER V. 



Y. 1- 11. The Falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira, and their 
Death. 
" The history of the infant church has presented hitherto an 
image of unsullied light ; it is now for the first time that a shadow 
falls upon it. We can imagine that a sort of holy emulation had 
sprung up among the first Christians ; that they vied with each 
other in testifying their readiness to part with every thing superflu- 
ous in their possession, and to devote it to the wants of the church. 
This zeal now bore away some, among others, who had not yet been 
freed in their hearts from the predominant love of earthly things. 
Such a person was Ananias, who, having sold a portion of his 
property, kept back a part of the money which he received for it 
The root of his sin lay in his vanity, his ostentation. He coveted 

" See SaalBchUiz, Das Mosaisohe Eecht, Vol. I. p, 149, 
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the reputation of appearlcg (o be as disinterested as the others ; 
while at lieart he was still the slave of Maramoo, and so- must seek 
to gain by hypocrisy what he could not deserve by his benevo- 
lence." (Oish.) 

V. 1. Se puts the conduct of Ananias in contrast with that of 
Barnabas and the other Christians. — kt^/m, a possession of the na- 
ture defined in v. 3. 

V. 2. evotrifiuiaTo aiTo T^s nii^s, kcpl back, reserved for himself, 
from the price The gpoitive, whu h in classical Gieek usually 
follows a paitilne verb like this (K § 271 2), depends oftener in. 
the New Tesfameot on a pieposition W <J 30 7 c — avvfibvlas, 
being privy to it, i e the ipseivation ]ust mentioned , comp. v. 9 ; 
not so. air^t i e knowing it as well as he, which is expressed by 
nai. — ii€pos Ti, a certain pat t, which he pretended was all he had 
received. 

V. 3. SiQTi, why, demands a leason for his yielding to a tempta- 
tion which he ought to have repelled. The question recognizes his 
freedom of action. Compare James 4, 7. The sin is charged 
upon him as his own aet in the next verse. — hr\^pafr(v rf/v nopSiav 
van, has filled, possessed, thy heart ; comp. John 13, 27, — ^va-a- 
adai .... SyMv, that thou shouldst deceive the Holy SpiWt, i. e. the 
apostles, to whom God revealed himself by the Spirit. The iniini- 
tive is telle (Mey., De Wet.), and the purpose is predicated, cot of 
Ananias, but of the tempter. Satan's object was to instigate to the 
act, and that he accomplished. Some make the infinitive ecbatic, 
and as the intention of Ananias was frustrated, must then render 
that titou shouldst attempt to deceive. This is forced and unneces- 
sary. — Tou x"?'""' '^^ estate, field ; see 4, 34, 

V. 4. ov^i ^le'i'oj', sc. Krijixa, k. t. \., Did it not, while it remained 
unsold, remain to you as your own property ? and when sold teas it 
not,i. e. the money received for it, in your own power?" This 
language makes it evident that the community of goods as it ex- 
isted in the church at Jerusalem was purely a voluntary thing, and 
not required by the apostles. Ananias was not censured because 
he had not surrendered hia entire property, but for falsehood in 
professing to have done so when he had not. — ri on stands con- 
cisely for rl (Vi« Sri, as in v. 9 ; Mark 2, 16 ; Luke 2, 49 (Frtz., 
Mey., Do Wet.). It is a classical idiom, but not common. — i0ov 
iv Tjj Kap&'iq trou, hast put in thy lieart, conceived. The expression 
has a Hebraistic coloring; comp. ^h'"^^ D'jP, Dan. 1, 8 ; Mai. 2, 2. 
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It occurs again in 19, 21, — ouk ti/'tuino . . . . flt^ is an intensive 
way of saying tliat the peculiar enormity of his sin consisted in its 
being committed ag£u.nst God. He had attempted to deceive men 
also ; but that aspect of his conduct was so unimportant in com- 
parison with the other, that it is overloolied, denied. Compare 
Matt. 10, 30 ; 1 Thesa. 4, 8. See W. § 59. 8. b. It is logically 
correct to translate oJr .... dKka, not so much . ... as, but 13 incor- 
rect in form, and less forcible, t^ttiroj governs the dative here, as 
in the Septuagint, but never in the classics. W, >§ 31. 2. 

V. 5, e^eijfv^e, expired. — kqI eyevcro, K. t. X. Luke repeats this 
remark in v. 11. It applies hero to the first death only, the report 
of which spread rapidly, and produced everywhere the natural 
effect of so awful a judgment. Some editors (Lachm,, Mey., 
Tschdf.) strike out toB™ after ^noiSomii. It is wantmg in A, B, D, 
Vulg,, et al., and may have been inserted from v. 11. If it be 
genuine, however, it may refer to a single event, especially when 
that is viewed in connection with its attendant circumstances. The 
plural does not show that the writer would include also the death 
of Sapphira, i, e. that he speaks here proleptically, which is De 
Wetfe's view. 

V. 6. oJ vtirrfpoi =^ veavltrKoi in V. 10, J. e, the younger men in 
the assembly, in distinction from the older (Neand., De Wet,). It 
devolved on them naturally to perform this service, both on account 
of their greater activity and out of respect to their superiors in age. 
Some have conjectured (Kuin., Olsh., Mey.) that they were a class 
of regular assistants or officers in the church. That opinion has 
no support, unless it bo favored by this passage, — ovvem-eOiav, 
torapped up, shroiideci. — f^fviyKavrts, having carried forth out of 
the house and beyond the city. Except in the case of kings or 
other distinguished persons, the Jews did not bury within the walls 
of their towns. See Jahn's Archeeol, § 906, This circumstance 
accounts for the time which elapsed before the return of the bearers. 
It was customary for the Jews to bury the dead much sooner than 
nmon with us. The reason for this despatch is found partly 
n the fact that decomposition takes place very rapidly after death 
irm climates (comp, John 11, 39), and partly in the peculiar 
Jewish feeling respecting the defilement incurred by contact with a 
dead body ; see Numb, 19, II sq. The interment in the case of 
Ananias may have been hastened somewhat by the extraordinary 
occasion of his death ; but even under ordinary circumstances, a 
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person among the Jews was commonly buried tlie same day on 
which he died. See Win. Realw, art. Leicken. 

V. 7. (yivcTo .... Kal, Now it came to pass, — tJiere was an in- 
terval of about three hours, — then, etc. oir . . . . Siaimnxa is not 
here the subiect of fyewtTo, but forms a parenthetic clause, and xat 
(see on 1, 10) introduces the apodosia of the sentence (Frfz., De 
Wet., Mey.). For the same construction, comp. Matt. 15,32; 
Mark 8, 2 (m the correct text) ; Luke 9, 28. See W. § 64. 
I. 1. The minute specification of time here imparls an air of 
reality to the narrative. — efa^xefc, came in, i. e. to the place of as- 
sembly. 

V. 8. aampiSj) avrg, addressed her, after the manner of njjf ; 
see on 3, 13. De Wetfe indices to the ordinary Greek sense : 
answered, i. c. upon her salutation. — too-outou is the genitive of 
price ; for so much, and no more, pointing, says Meyer, to the 
money which lay there within sight. Kuinoel's better view is that 
Peter named the sum ; but, it being unknown to the writer, he sub- 
stitutes for it an indefinite term, like our " so much," or " so and 
so." This sense is appropriate to the woman's reply. 

V. 9. oTjj/e^o)j.^ftj ifuu, has it leen agreed, concerted, hy you. 
The dative occurs after the passive, instead of the genitive with 
foro, when the agent is not only the author of the act, but the per- 
son for whose benefit the act is performed. K. § 284. 11. — 
napatrat t6 irtetijia, to tempt, put to trial, ilie Spirit as possessed by 
the apostles, whether he can be deceived or not ; see on v. 3. — 
(Sou ol TToSec, K-r-X, Behold the feet, etc. ; i, e. their returning steps 
may be heard, as it were, at the door, 

V. 10. irapuxp^fia, immediately after this declaration of Peter. 
It is evident that the writer viewed the occurrence as supernatural. 
The second death was not only itistajitaneous, like the first, but took 
place prccjbely as Pelei had foretold The woman lay dead at the 
apo-tlc'i feet, is the men entered who had just borne her husband 
to the gra\ e 

V 11 See on V 5 — i[io0os /Jyas To produce this impres- 
sion both m the church and out of it was doubtless one of the ob- 
jects which the death of Ananias and Sapphiia was intended to 
accomplish The punishment mflictcd on them, while it displayed 
the ju'it abhorrence with which God looked upon thi^ parbculai m- 
stance of prevarication, was important also as a permanent testi- 
mony against similar oiffncfa in everj ige uf the chuich "Such 
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severity in the beginning of Christianity," says Benson,* " was 
higlily proper, in order to prevent any oeeasion for lilie punish- 
ments for the time to come. Thus Cain, the first murderer, was 
most signally punished by the immediate hand of God. Thus, upon 
the erecting of God's temporal kingdom among the Jews, Nadab 
and Abihu were strucli dead for offering strange fire before the 
Ijord. And Korah and his company were swallowed up alive by 
the earth, for opposing Moses, tho faithful servant of God ; and the 
two hundred and fifty men, who offered incense upon that occasion, 
were consumed by a fire, whicb came out from the Lord. And, 
lastly, Uzzah, for touching the ark, fell by as sudden and remark- 
able a divine judgment, when the kingdom was going to he estab- 
lished in the house of David, to teach Israel a reverence for God 
and divine thin^. Nay, in establishing even human laws, a severe 
punishment upon the first transgressors doth oft prevent the pun- 
ishment of others, who are deterred fi;om like attempts by the suf- 
fering of the first criminals." 

V. 12-16. Tke Apostles still preach, and confirm their Testi- 
mony hy Miracles. 

V. 12. Be, continualivo. — noXXa in this position qualifies the 
two nouns more strongly than when joined with the first of them, 
as in 2, 43. The first and last places in a Greek sentence may be 
emphatic. K. § 348. G. — kuI yjaav, k. t. X., and they were all loitk 
one mind in Solomim's porch, i. e. from day to day. It was their 
custom to repair thither and preach to the people whom they found 
in this place of public resort, diravrer refers to the apostles men- 
tioned in the last clause (Olsh., De Wet., Mey.). Bengel extends 
it to all the believers. 

v. 13. Twp Se \oi^av, of the rest, i. e. those who had not yet 
joined tho christian party, called 6 \a6s just helow. — itoXXoo^ai 
'aiiTois, to associate with them, see 9,26; 10,28; lit. join tliem- 
selves to them. So deeply had the miracles wrought by the apos- 
tles impressed the multitude, that they looked upon those who per- 
formed them with a sort of religious awe, and were afraid to mingle 
freely with them. That the other Christians had no such fear of 
the apostles, Luke deemed it superfluous to mention. — A comma is 

* History of llie First Planting of the ClirieliHn Riiligion, etc., Vol. I. 
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the proper point after alrols. — diX, hut, as opposed to what they 
refrained from doiag. — eneyakwev airovs, magnified, esteemed and 
honored, litem. 

V. 14 This verse is essentially parenthetic, but contains a re- 
tnark whicb springs from the one just made. One of the ways in 
which the people testified their regard for the Christians was, that 
individuals of them were constantly passing over to the side of the 
latter. — /taWoi' Ee, and sHU more, comp. 9,23; Luke 5, 15. — 
T^ Kvplif many connect with jrurrtvoi^ts ; but a comparison with 
11, 24 shows that it depends rather on the verb. The Lord here 
is Christ. 

Y. 15. fiore binds this verse to v. 13. We have here an illus- 
tralion of the extent to which the people carried their eonfidcnco in 
the apostles. — kqtA ras TrXaret'ai, along the streets. W. § 53. d. — 
tirl t!iivov, Koi Kpa^^amv, ufon beds and pallels. The latter was a 
cheaper article used by the common people. See Diet, of Anit. 
art, Leetus. The rich and the poor grasped at the present oppor- 
tunity to be healed of their diseases, — epxoiifvoo nirpov, as Peter 
■was passing. The genitive does not depend on o-kiA, but is abso- 
lute. — KOI' = iHil iai/, at least {vel, mode) ; comp. Mark 6, 56 ; 
9 Cor. 11, 16. In this use the separate force of the parts, even if, 
has been lost '^ee Klotz ad Devar Vol 11 p 139 

V 16 aadevfis omits the articli here, but has it n v 15 It 
IS there geneiic, here partitive stck, tc persons K J 214 8. 
oxkov/iepms K r (1 , bemg added to air6eveis, distm^iishes Ihe pos- 
sessed oi demoniacs from those atlected by orlinary maladies; 
comp 8, 7 ^-aKaOafyrav, vttclean, 1 e mor-illy coimpt, utterly 
wicked, comp 19, 12 

V 17-25 Reneu-ed Impriionrntnl of the A}oUk'',aiil ihnr 
Escape 
V^ 17 coaorai, I istng up, not from his seat in the council (for 
the countd is not said to have been in session), but =^ proceeding 
to act. Kuinoel calls it redundant. See further, on 9, 18. — The 
dpxtepivs is probably Annas, who was before mentioned under that 
title. Some suppose Caiaplu^, the actual high-priest, to be intended. 
See on 4, 6. — ol aiv oil™ are not his associates in the Sanhedrim 
(for they are distinguished from these in v. 21), but, according to 
the more obvious relation of the words to atpeins rap 'SabbovKaiav, 
those with him in sympathy and opinion, i. e, ike sect of the Sad- 
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dticefiS ; comp. 14,4. Josephus states that most of iho liigher class 
in his day belonged to that party, though the mass of the people 
were Piiarisees. — fiJXou, indignation (13, 45), not envy; a Ile- 
hraistic sense, 

Y. 18. fTfl rois wmirrSKavs, viz. Peter (v. 29) and Others of them, 
but probably not the entire twelve. They were lodged in ike pub- 
lic prison, so as to be kept more securely. The idea is too remote 
to suppose that Siyp)^!? means that they were treated as common 
malefactors. 

V. 20. TTOpEueirSE is present, because Iho act is a continued one ; 
see 3, 6. — ra piniara rijs fa^ff Taimir, the leords of this life, eternal 
life which you preach, comp. 13, 26, W, ^ 34. 2. b. Olshausen 
refers tuutij! to the angel : this life of which I speak to you ; Light- 
foot to the Sadducees ; (Ms life which they deny. 

v. 21. irapoyepa/itms, having come, i. e. to the place of assem- 
bly, which was probably a room in the temple, see 6, 14 ; Matt. 27, 
3 sq. On some ccas 



see Matt. 26, 57 — 
senate connected w 1 
prominence tlius s, n 
of its dignity. T n 

for their years ai d 
the attendance of 
ways so. Some {L g 
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nation at large w 
emergency. 
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the words reported, not the apos- 
S obvious antecedent, — ri an ykvoira 
I, what this would become, how it would affect the public mind 
in regard to the Christians and their doctrine, touto refers to the 
miraculous liberation. 
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V. 26-28. They are arrested again, and brought before tlie 
Council. 
V. 26. ti«i firi \i6airSaa-ii' we are fo connect with 06 f«ra ;3ioe : 
They brought them vnthovi violence, — that they might not he 
stoned. 1<j>o0ouvto yap T&v XodK forms a parenthetic remark, the 
logical force of which is the sajne as if it had stood at the close of 
the sentence. The English translation assumes an impossible 
neclion, as after verhs of fearing ^ij, pjjrrai, and the like follow, 
never ha /i.j. W. § 60. 2. E. Tischendorf puts a comma af 
jSi'af, instead of a colon, as in some editions. 

V. 28. Tiapayytkli} jroptjyyfaafiFj'. See the Note on 4, 17. — 
ry ov6ium Tovrtf, Upon (as their authority, see 4, 18) this nai 
which was too well known to be mentioned. — emryayeo' . . . . a\ 
i. e. fix upon us the guilt of having shed his blood as that of an 
innocent person ; comp. Matt. 23, 35. — tou drSpamov tovtov is not 
of itself contemptuous (comp. Luke 23, 47; John 7,46), but could 
have that turn given to it by the voice. 



V. 


29 


-33. 


The Answer of 


Peter, and its 


Effect. 


V. 39. 
their nam 
1 gh 


Koi 


Ol d7V 


14 - 

d 


, and the other apostles. 


Peter spoke in 
s The Jews 
1 E 



pi thm df hhghhm hy 

ihhy Uh fltl hy dllgi Tim 

hh htyld 1 llldll 

1 1 f h gl f 1 fi R I 

dhisnilb hml dd tlyd d 

Ihtra b}Gd p ry 

Th p a d lyChn d ! p p h 

g mtsffh lai bd bljq 

what tiod has plainly forbidden, or fo b d wha 1 e has requ red 
They claimed the right of judging for themselves hat vas r ght 
and what was wrong in reference to the r elgoisaid ler pol t 
cal duties, and they regulated their cond ct hy I at dec so It is 
worthy of notice, that in 4, 19 they propo d h s pr nc jJe as o e 
which even their persecutors could not co trove 1 e as one 
which commends itself to every man s reason and unperverted 
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moral feelings * In apply ijhpnpl wllbf d 
the apostles m everj in'Jtaii b if II f b! 

to tbe public authoiitie'5 , th y f d j 1 -md 

wbieh requued them to viol h sc b y d d 

quietly the penalties wh 1 th f h 1 f d 

against them , they evaded tip fh pp rsfly 

could(2Cor. 11,33.33), s d h m m rr ( 9) 

left their prisona at the comm df&dywh Inhd 

were laid upon them, and th j w dngg d b f 
the dungeon, or to death, they re&isted not the wrong, but followed 
his steps, who, when he suffered, threatened not, but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously " (1 Pet. 2, 22. 23). 

V. 30. Tav Ttierkpav recalls to mlrid the scries of promises which 
God had made to provide a Saviour, comp. 3, 25. — ijyfipev, raised 
up, sent into the world ; comp. 3, 22 ; 13, 23. So Calvin, Bengel, 
De Wette, and others. Some supply ek vtspay, raised up from the 
dead ; but that idea being involved in Si/'oiD-e below, would intro- 
duce a repetition at variance with the brevity of tbe discourse. — 
SieX^tpiiraade, slew, 26, 21. — $i\ou r:^ irravptni, a Hebraism. It oc- 
curs especially where the Jews are spoken of as having crucified 
the Saviour (10,39; 13,29). 

V. 31. apxriyou Koi trtor^pa belong as predicates to toCtoi' : this 
one (as, who is) a prince and a Saviour ; not to the verb : exalted 
to be a prince, etc. (Eng. vers.). — t^ Si^ia aitrov, to his right 
hand, as in 2, 33. — doCwit iKTavoiov, to give repentance, i. e. the 
grace or disposition to exercise it ; comp. 3, 16 ; 18, 27 ; John 16, 
7. 8. Some understand it of the opportunity to repent, or the pro- 
vision of mercy which renders repentance available to the sinner 
(De Wet.). That idea is expressed in Heb. 12, 17, by tottow ii.era- 
voias. In both cases the exaltation of Christ is represented as se- 
curing the result in question, because it was the consummation of 
hia work, and gave effect to all that preceded. 

V. 33. paprupis governs here two genitives, one of a person, the 
other of a thing; see Phil. 2, 30 ; Heb. 13, 7. W. § 30. R. 3 ; 
K. ^ 275. R. 6. Since their testimony was true, they must declare 

* Socrates avowed tliis principle, when in his defimoe ha said lo his 
judges jreitro(uii ti ^oXXdj- tm 0e^ J/ vjiiy (rial. Apol. 29. D) ; and unless 
the plea be valid, he died as a felon and not as a mattyr. See other hcatlian 
lesUmonies to the aama effect in Wetsteia'a Novum TeBlamentum, Vol. II. 
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it ; no human authority could deter ihem from it ; comp. 4, 20, — 

TO Tnitijia TO &yiov, SC. avrov iiaprvp. — To'is irfidap-)((ni<ra' ait^, to tJwse 

who obey Hm, i. e. by receiving the gospel, comp. 6, 7. Many 
suppose the apostle to refer chiefly to the special gifts which the 
Spirit conferred on so many of the first Christiana, in order to con- 
firm their faith as the truth of God. What look place on the day 
of Pentecost was a testimony of this nature, and that or some 
equivalent sign was repeated on other occasions ; comp. 10, 45 ; 
19, 6 ; Mark 16, 20. But to that outward demonstration we may 
add also the inward witness of the Spirit, which holicvcrs receive 
as the evidence of their adoption ; comp, Rom, 8, 16 ; Gal. 4, 6 ; 
1 John 3, 24. Neander interprets the language entirely of this 
internal manifestation. Since the Holy Spirit testified to the gos- 
pel in both ways, and since the remark here is unqualified, we 
have no reason to consider the expression less extensive than the 
facts in the case, 

V. 33. SwTrptoiTo, were convulsed with rage, lit. were sawn aswi- 
der, torn in pieces. The English version supplies " to the heart," 
from 7, 54. Some render sawed, gnashed, their teeth ; which would 
require tovs obovras as the expressed object of the verb. — e^ovKfi- 
ovTo, resolved, determined, see 15, 37 ; John 13, 10 ; but on the rep- 
resentation of Gamaliel they recalled their purpose. Instead of 
passing a formal vote, it is more probable that they declared their 
intention by some tumultuous expression of their feelings. 

V. 34 - 39. The Advice of Gamaliel. 

V. 34. ripiof governs Xom, as allied to words denoting judgment, 
estimation. See W. § 31. 3. b. ; Mt. >§ 388, The character 
which Luke ascribes to Gamaliel in this passage agrees with that 
which he bears in the Talmud. He appears there, also, as a zeal- 
ous Pharisee, as unrivalled in that age for his knowledge of the 
law, as a distinguished teacher (see 22, 3), and as possessing an 
enlarged, tolerant spirit, far above the mass of his countrymen. 
He is said to have lived still some fifteen years or more after this 
scene in the council, —^^paxi refers evidently to time, not to space 
(Eng. vers.). 

V. 35, elire. What follows is probably an outline of the speech. 
— im Tols aodpimois Toirois some join with wpoaix^^ (Eng. vers.) ; 
others with ri pfWere Trpairufiv (Kuin., De Wet., Mey.), em admits 
of eitber connection {W, § 65, 4), but as icpairutii' « tni nvi is not 
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uncommon in Gireek (Wetst.), it is better to recognize an instance 
of that expression here. 

V. 36. irpi ToiiT^v ™v riii^p&v. Before these limes. This is not 
the first time that zealots or seditionists have appeared ; they may 
have come forth with great pretensions, but ere long have closed 
their career with defeat and ignominy. For the sake of effect (ob- 
serve yofi), Gamaliel puis the case as if the prisoners would turn 
out to be persons of this stamp ; but before closing ho is careful to 
remind his associates that there was another possibility ; see v. 39. 
— eci/BaE. Josephua mentions an insurrectionist of this name, who 
pp d h g fCl d years f 1 d I y 
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senls to this esplanalion, and admits the credibility of Luke as well as of 
Josephus. 

t In the Theologlsche Siudien und Kritikeii, 1837, p. 622 aq., translated 
by the writer in the BibliothecH Sacra, ]848, p. 409 sq. 
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vidual who occurs in. Josephus under the name of Simon, a slave 
of Herod, who attempted to make himself king, in the year of that 
monarch's death. He urges the following reasons for that opinion ; 
— first, this Simon, as he was the most noted among those who dis- 
turbed the public peace at that time, would be apt to occur to 
Gamaliel aa an illustration of his point; secondly, he i 
as a man of the same lofty pretensions (sUi Siios sXiriVot m, 
vovv =1 'Keymv chai Tiva lavTov) ; thirdly, he died a violent 
which Josephus does not mention as tiue of the othei two 
gents; fourthly, he appears to have had comparati\ely few ad- 
herents, in conformity with Luke's auret TFrpaitoa-iiai' , and, lastly, 
his having been originally a slave accounts for the twofold appella- 
tion, since it was very common among the Jews to aa 
ent name on changing their occupation or mode of life. It is very 
possible, therefore, that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudaa, be- 
cause, having borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he was best 
known by it to the members of the Sanhedrim ; and that Josephus, 
on the contrary, who wrote for Eomans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon, because it waa under that name that he set himself up as 
king, and in that way acquired his foreign notoriety. (Tacit. Hist. 
5. 9.) — There can be no valid objection to either of the foregoing 
supposition'' , both are reasonable, and both must be disproved be- 
fore Luke can be justly cheirged with having committed an anach- 
ronism in this pasaagc, n — dvai riva, was some one of importance. 
rh has often thit pmphatic force. W. § 25. 3. c. 

V 37 loiSas 6 roJiiXaioE, k. t. X, Josephus mentions this man, 
andhi? account either confirms or leaves undeniod every one of the 
particulars stated or intimated by Luke. See Bell. Jud. S. 8. i ; 
Antt. 18. 1. 6 ; 20. 5. 3. He calls him twice 6 roAiXmos, though 
he terms him also 6 rouXwi'-njs in Antt. 18, 1. 1, from Jhe fact that 
he was bom at Gamala, in lower Gaulonilis. He was known as the 
Galilean, because he lived subsequently in Galilee (De Wet), or 
because that province may have included Gaulonitis. The epithet 
served to distinguish him from another Judas, a revolutionist who 
appeared some ten years earlier than this, — cv rats ^jtepais rqs 
diroyparfnjs, in Hie days of tlie registration, i. e. in this instance, of 
persons and property with a ^lew to taxation (Jos. Antf. 15. 1. 1), 
The airoypaipii in Lukc 2, 1, which took place at the birth of Christ, 
is supposed generally to have been a census merely of the popula- 
tion. We learn from Josephus, that soon after the dethronement of 
U 
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Archelaus, about the year A. D. 6 or 7, the Emperor Augustus or- 
dered a t£tx to be levied on the Jews. The payment 'Of that tax 
Judas instigated the people to resist, on the ground of its being a 
violation of their allegiance to Jehovah to pay tribute to a foreign 
power ; comp. Matt. 22, 17. He took up arrna in defence of this 
principle, and organized a powerful opposition to the Roman gov'- 
emment. — k^kcIvos, k. r. X. Josephus relates that this rebellion 
was effectually suppressed, and that many of those who had taken 
part in it were captured and crucified by the Eomans. He says 
nothing of the fate of Judas himself, &KiTKopirl<r&tja-av describes 
very justly such a result of the enterprise. Copdniua was then 
procurator of Judea, and Quirinus, or Cyrenius (Luke 2, 2), was 
proconsul of Syria. 

V. 38. fdiraTc atiTovs, let them alone; not sc, airfkecai, suffer 
them to depart. — fj &ov\tj . . . . ToiiTo,iftMpZ(»i, enterprise, or (more 
correctly) work, since it was already in progress. — KaTdkv&ritTfTai, 
i. e. without any interference on your part. 

V. 39. jirprore .... £vpf6r[re. Critics differ as to the depen lence 
of this clause. Some (Grot., Kuin., Rob.) supply befoie it opare 
or an equivalent word, see Luke 21, 34 : Take heed lest ye he 
found also fighting against God, as well as men. Others {Bng , 
Mey,) find the ellipsis in oi bivaaBe xaToKvaai avroiis, thus : \e can- 
not destroy it, and should not, lest ye also, etc. kqi, in both cases, 
includes naturally the idea both of the impiety and the futility of 
the attempt. De Wette assents to those who connect the words with 
ido-art airois, in the last verso. This is the simplest construction, 
as luiwore follows appropriately after such a verb, and the sense is 
then complete without supplying any thing In this case some 
editors would p it what intervenes in brackets but that is inconecf 
inasmuch as the caution here pres ipposes the alternal ve in fi fie ck 
Aeou foTiv — The advice of Uamahei was ceitanly lemarkable 
and some of the caily christian fathers went «o far as to ascribe it 
to an unavowed attachment to the gospel The upposition has no 
hisioi cal support and thcie are other moUvcs whidi expla n 1 is 
condict Ganahel as Neandei remiika was a man who had d b 
ceinme it enough to see that if th s were a lonat cal movement it 
■would be lendeied more violent by opposition that all attempts to 
auppresswhat is insignificant tend only to nise it irto more impor 
fance On the othei hand the manner in which the apostles spoke 
fipd actpd may have produced some impression upon a mind not 
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entirely prejudiced, and so much the more eince their strict ohserv- 
ance of the law, and their hostile attitude towards Sadduceeistn, 
must have rendered him favorably disposed towards tiiem. Hence 
the thought may have arisen in his mind, that possibly, after all, 
there might be something divine in their cause. 

V. 40-43. TIte Apostles suffer joyfully for Christ, and depart to 
preach him anew. 

V. 40. f-ntiadrirrav ctm^, were persuaded by Mm. They could not 
object to his views, they were so reasonable ; they were probably 
influenced still more by his personal authority. — SsipuiTes, having 
scourged. The instrument commonly used for this purpose was a 
whip, or scourge, consisting often of two lashes "knotted with 
bones, or heavy indented circles of bronze, or terminated by hooka, 
in which case Jt was aptly denominated a scorpion." Did. of 
Antt., art. Flagrtm. The punishment was inflicted on the naiod 
hack of the sufferer ; comp. 16, 32. A single blow would some- 
times lay the flesh open to the bones. Hence, to scoui^e a person 
meant properly to flay him. Paul sap tliat he suffered this punish- 
ment five times (2 Cor. 14, 24). 

V. 41. 01 liip. The antithesis does not follow. — oSv, illative, 
i. e. in consequence of their release. — on, because, appends an 
explanation of x''fpo'^«s> not of the verb. ' — ijiep tov opopn-or, in he- 
Italf of the name, i. e. of Jesus, which is omitted as well known 
(comp. 3 John v. 7), or more probably because it has occurred just 
before. The common text, indeed, reads airou, but without sufB- 
cient authority. — Konj^ioifl^croj' QTi/iQir^i'ai, — a Bold oxymoron, — 
were accounted worthy to he disgraced. For an explanation of tha 
paradox, see Luke 16, 15., The verbs refer to differe 
of judgment. 

V. 42. KOT oiKov refers to their private assemhhes 
parts of the city as distinguished from then- labors ev ra Up^. 
Those who reject the distributive sense in 2, 46, reject it also hero. 
— ovK (waioyro StSdaKoires, ceased not to teach. The Greek in such a 
case employs a participle, not the infinitive, as the complement of 
the verb. K. -§ 310. 4. f. ; W. § 46. 1. a. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



[chap. VI. 1, 2. 



V. 1-7, Appointment of Alms- Distributers in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 
V. 1. Iv THIS Tjiifpais Timrais. See on. 1, 15. We may assign 
the events in this chapter to the year A. D. 35, They relate more 
or less directly to the history of Stephen, and must have taken 
place shortly before his death, which was just before Paul's conver- 
sion, — ifhriSuiiovTav^ becoming nujnerous. — tS,v 'eXXijj/iotSp should 
be rendered, not Greeks = 'EXXijwf, but Hellenists. They were 
tile Jewish members of the church who spoke the Greek language. 
The other party, the Hebrews, were the Palestine Jews, who spoke 
the Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramiean. See Win. Chald. Gr.'p. 10 sq. 
— irapeBiapoi'VTo is imperfect, because the neglect is charged as one 
that was common. -^ Sianovi^, ministration, distribution, of alms, 
i. e. either of food or the money necessary to procure iL Olshau- 
sen argues for the former from rjj KaSrjiiipiva. 

V. 2. t6 jrA^ftw rfflK /ioAjTrai;, the multitude, mass, of tlte disciples. 
It has been objected that they had become too numerous at this 
time to assemble m rne plai,e It is to be recollected, as De Wette 
suggests, that many of thtse wha had been converted were foreign 
Jews, and bad leit the city eie this. — -^^Ss KaTaKii^avTas, k. t. X. 
It is not certain from the narrative to what extent this labor of pro- 
viding for the poor had been peiformed by the apostles. The fol- 
lowing remarks of Itothe present a reasonable view of that ques- 
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and other poor among them."* The complaint, therefore, implied 
no censure of the apostles, hut was brought naturally to them, both 
on account of their position in the church and the general rela- 
tion sustained by them to the system under which the grievance 
had arisen. — SiaKovelv Tpaws'foii, to serve tables, provide for ihena, 
coinp. Luke 4, 39 ; 8, 3. Some render the noun money-tables, 
countflrs, as in John 2, 15 ; but the verb connected with it here 
forbids that sense. The noun is plural, because several tables were 
supported. 

V. 3. ijturKf^lma-St, n. r. X. The selection, therefore, was made 
by the body of the church ; the apostles confirmed the choice, as 
we see from KaTairnjiTOji,ev, and from v. Q. — ixaprupovjttvovs, testified 
to, of good repute, sec 10, 22; 16,2. — xP"''»'5 business, VA. an 
affair which is held to he necessary. 

V. 4. Ty irpoa-fvxfj, prayer. The article defines it as a wcU- 
known duty or service. — irpoa-icapTep^a-oiifv. This remark does not 
imply that they had been diverted already from their proper work, 
hut that they wished to guard against that in future, hy committing 
this care to others. They now saw that it required more attention 
than they had bestowed upon it. 

V. 5. Sv6pa .... Aryiau. The same terms describe the character 
of Barnabas in 11, 24. — Of Philip, we read again in 8, 8 sq. ; 
31, 8. The others are not known out of this passage. That Nico- 
laus was the founder of the sect mentioned in Hev. 2, 6, is a con- 
jecture without proof. Many have supposed that Ijie entire seven 
were chosen from the aggrieved party. Gieseler thinks that three 
of them may have been Hebrews, three Hellenists, and one a 
proselyte. Ch. Hist. '§ 25. Their Greek names decide notlilng, 
see on 1, 23. — Luke does not term the men Siandwoi, tliough we 
have an approach to that appellation m v. 3. In 21, 8, they are 
called the Seven. Some of the ancient writers regarded them as 
the first deacons, others as entirely distinct from them. The gen- 
eral opinion at present is, that this order arose from the institution 
of the Seven, hut by a gradual extension of the sphere of duty at 
first assigned to them, 

V. 6. ejredjjKac, vlz. the apostles. The nature of the act dictates 
this change of the subject. The imposition of hands, as practised 
in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the imparlation 

' Die Aniinge der ChristUchen Kirche uod ihrer Vei&ssung, p. 164. 
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of the gifts and graces which they needed to quahfy them for the 
office. It was of the nature of a prayer that God would bostow the 
necessary gifts, rather than a pledge that they were actually con- 
ferred. 

V. V. iroXiSt re, k. t. X. According to Ez. 2, 36 - 38, the priests 
amounted to 4,289 at the time of the return from Babylon. They 
must have been still more numerous at this period. Such an ac- 
cession of such converts was a signal event in the oarly history of 
the church. — rj nlrrrfi, the faith, faith-system, i.e. the gospel; 
comp. Eom. 1, 5 ; Gal, 1, 23, etc. This mode of epitomizing tho 
plan of salvation confirms the Protestant view of it, in opposition to 
that of the Catholics. 

V. 8- 15. The Zeal of Stephen and his Violent Appi eJiension. 

V. 8. TiXriprjs x"P"^^i f^^^ of grace, i. e,, by metonymy, of gifts 
not inherent, but conferred by divine favor, see v 3 This is the 
correct word rather than martan, which some copies insert from v. 
S. — Suini/tEBs, power, which was one of the gifts, and is specified 
on account of the next words. It was power to work miracles, 

V. 9. Tives .... Ai(3«/n-ivoni, certain from the synagogue so called 
of the Libertines, i. e. Uherlini, freed-men, viz. Jews, or the sons 
of Jews, who, having been slaves at Rome, had acquired their 
freedom, and, living now at Jerusalem, maintained a separate syna- 
gogue of their own. When Pompey overran Judea, about B. C. 
63, he carr'ed a vast n mber of tl e Je vs to Rome where they 
were sold to slavery Most of tl ese or the ct Id e the Ro 
mans afterwar s 1 be ited as they fo nd t nco ven ent o have 
servants vho were so tenic ous of he pecul i i tes of t eii el g 
ion. A 3 pT pav be ng sual n tl 8 appl cat on L ke subjo ns 
T^s Xeyo i|t Ho des gna cs 1 e otl e Jews w th refe e ce to tl e 
countries where they hsid 1 vcd Hence ome have supposed that 
AijSepriWi' must mean Liber tans a Jews from a place named 
Libertum ; but no such place is kno vn in ancient geography. 
With that sense, too, r^s\y itv-qs s o nore appropriate to their 
synagogue than to tho other synagogues — Koi 'Kvptjvalm', nal 'AXe- 
^avhpiav, K. T. X. The sifflf les v e v of tl e construction (Mey,, De 
Wet.) is that which repeats nvis before each of these genitives, 
with the implication that they formed so many distinct synagogues ; 
and certain of the Cyreneans and certain of the Alexandrians, etc., 
i. e. in all five different assemblies of them. The Rabbinic writers 
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say, with some exaggeration, no doubt, that leiu^'alem ( 
four hundred and eighth lyiiogogues Tlie omission of rav before 
the first two nouns would be similai to the case in 7, 22 Winer 
("5 18. 5) agrees with those who connect K.vpijviuai Kai AXe^avbpiav 
with Ai^epnvap, undcrstancLng these three classes to constitute 
one synagogue, ind the Cihciana and Asiatics to constitute another 
It may be objected to this, (though no interpretation is wholly 
unencumbered,) that u^isp would hivo repeated rav before each 
noun, and also that so latgo -i number of peopb could not well 
have assembled at the same place of worship Wieaeler,* m sup- 
port of hia opinion that Paul acquued his Roman citizenship (22, 
28) as libertinus or the descendant of a hbertinus, would take Kal 
before Kvptimlau ■*« explicative, namely to vsit , so that they were 
all lihertini, and belonged to one synagogue This is extiemely 
forced and aibitiaiy — Among the Cilici-ms who disputed with 
Stephen may have been Saul of Tarsus, see 7, 58. 

V. 10. ™ TVfiiuiTi, the Spirit, see v. 5, — ^ belongs in sense 
to both nouns, but agrees with the nearest; comp. Luke 21, 15. 
Stephen experienced the truth of the promise recorded in that 



V. 11. vm^aKov, secretly instructed, suborned. — jSXoo^ijfin, 
hlasphemoua in the judicial sense, which made it a capital offence to 
utter such words. Contempt of Moses and his institutions was con- 
tempt of Jehovah, and came within the scope of the law against 
blasphemy aa laid down in Deut. 13, 6 - 10. It was on this charge 
that the Jews pronounced the Saviour worthy of death ; see Matt. 
26, 60 sq. 

V. 12. Tovs Tpfa^vripovs mX tovs ypanfua-cis, i. O. those of these 

classes who belonged to the Sanhedrim. The appeal was made 
more especially to lliom, because, in addition to their influence, they 
were mostly Pharisees, and the present accusation was of a nature 
to arouse especially the spirit of that sect. Hence they take the 
lead at this time, rather than the Sadducees. — avpfipmurav. The 
subject here is strictly nvh (see v. 9), but we think of them natu- 
rally as acting in concert with those whom they had instigated to 
join with them. 

V. 13. foTijtrai., placed before them, introduced (see 4, 7) ; 
others, set up, procured. — paprvpas ■^iv&ilt. They accused Stephen 

" Chronologie dos Apoatolisclien ZeitalCera, p. 63. 
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of having spoken confomptuously of the law and the temple, and 
of having blasphemed Moses and God, Their testimony in that 
form was grossly false. It was opposed to every thing which 
Stephen had said or meant. Yet, as Neander and others suggest, 
he had undoubtedly taught that the christian 
perior to that of Moses ; that the gospel was d 
Judaism ; that the law was unavailing as a source of justificati 
that, henceforth, true worship would be as acceptable to God in 
place as another. In the clearness with which Stephen apprehend- 
ed these ideas, he has been justly called the forerunner of Paul. 
His accusers distorted his language on these points, and thus 
to their charge the only semblance of justification which it pos- 
sessed. — For aii6pamos ovros, see 5, 26. — ToS TOTfou Tou ayiov is the 

temple (31, 38 ; Ps. 34, 3, etc.), in some apartment of which they 
were assembled, as appears from toSto^i in the next verse. 

V. 14. 'kiyoi'Tos, K. T. X. They impute to Stephen these words, 
as authorizing the inference in v. 13. — Kwakia^i. It is not impos- 
sible that he had remmdcd them of the predictions of Christ re- 
specting the destruction of the city and the temple. — efi^, customs 
required to he observed, hence laws, 15, 1 ; SI, 21, etc. — jrope&u- 
Keii may apply to what is written as well as what Is oral. 

V. 15. dTfi>i(ravns <?! outow,k. t. X. They were all gazing upon 
him, as the principal object of interest in the assembly, and so much 
the more at that moment in expectation of his reply to so heinous 
a charge. The radiance, therefore, which suddenly lighted up the 
countenance of Stephen, was remarked by every one present. 
That what they saw was merely a natural expression of the seren- 
ity which pervaded his mind, can hardly be supposed, io-el irpoo-oi- 
TTop dyyeWov seems to overstate the idea if it bo reduced to that ; 
for the comparison is an unusual one, and the Jews supposed the 
■ ble apj a ance of angels to correspond with their superhuman 
ra k mp 1 10 M tt. 28, 3 L k 24 4 E 18 1, etc. 
Tl e n f b phen, like 1 t f M n 1 descent 

f n 1 m In probably th p t -n t 1 1 ist e, pro- 

ng h m a tness, aserv fil nh gl y was so 

fily ynbh^dby h a token. Tl oc as was rthyofthe 
miracle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Discourse of Stephen hefore the Sanhedrim. 

Tee speaker's main object may be considered as twofold ; — 
first, to show that tlie charge to which he was called upon to reply 
rested on a falao view of the a e d pe atio no o 1 s part 
but on that of his accusers ; and eco lly fl a \e s in the 
pretended zeal for the temple anl 1 e law ad h oppos tion 
to the gospel, were again ac o he u bel ng ebell ous 
spirit which led their fathers so of n o 1 w 11 of C d and 

reject his greatest favors. Itaip o ha 1 e latte as le 

uppermost idea in Stephen's n nd h h b a s o up so 
much space in the body of th dd es ( "7 3") 44) at 1 be 
cause, near the close of what is sdid (v. 51 sq.), it is put forward 
very much as if he regarded it as the conclusion at which he had 
been aiming. It may be objected, that this view renders the dis- 
course aggressive, criminatory, In an unusual degree ; but we are 
to remember that Stephen was laterrupted, and but for that, in all 
probability, after having exposed the guilt of his hearers, he would 
have encouraged them to repent and believe on the Saviour whom 
they had crucified. 

In the interpretation of the speech, I proceed on the principle that 
moat of Stephen's hearers were so well acquamted with his pecu- 
liar views, wilh his arguments in support of them, and his modes 
of illustration, that they had no occasion to be distinctly reminded 
of his doctrine at this time. See die Note on 6, 13. Hence 
Stephen could assume that the bearing of the different remarks or 
occurrences brought forward in the address would suggest itself to 
the minds of his judges ; without pausing to tell them this means 
that, or that means this, he could leave tliem to draw silently the 
conclusions which he wished to establish. Stephen illustrates hia 
subject historically. That mode of argument was well ch&sen. 
It enabled him to show the Jews that their own history, in which 
they gloried so much, condemned them ; for it taught the inefiica- 
cy of external rites, foreshadowed a more perfect spiritual system, 
and warned them agamst the example of those who resist the will 
of God when declared to them by his messengers. Stephen pur- 
sues the order of time in his narrative ; and it ia important to re- 
13 
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mark that, because it explains two pecii!iariliGs of the speech ; — 
first, that the ideas whicti fall logically under the two heads that 
have been mentioned are intermixed, instead of being presented 
separately ; and, secondly, that some circumstances are introduced 
which we are not to regard as significant, but as serving merely to 
maintain the connection of the history. 

But the address is so discursive and complex, and the purport 
of it has been so variously represented, that it is due to the subject 
to mention some of the other modes of analysis that have been 
proposed. 

The following is Neander's view of it. Stephen's primary ob- 
ject was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the sub- 
ject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate to the 
ti m atam A h m 1 mp b h d h 

h 1 IfH fidhdf dmg ! d 1 p d 

df dh hlhdpl d d Isa 

p d h J w f h unb 1 f d 1 pp h 

Splfi f Ih md Imf 

ygmhppfClf p 1 d 

li d f blasph M se H h ] oc d f 

h d p vid dghpplf df ll m 

flfg h hpm ndhpgss 

flfl hdfUhp — hd fh 

M hdl 1 plhlbyhmBwththis 

d 1 1 g ga 1 J ! H 

hwh Idblfhm fl 

p J ll p f mil 1 g h g f 1 

n dh 1 1 pdgplfh 

dlpm fClkml p h!p n 

lynw dwdhpbl fhg 1 

A d ng Oil &en f ll peak [ 1 d 1 J 1 

lis llglnpl d yh df 

n 1 ti n 1 h I 1 d ly 

hh Idh dl j3u^pipdl 

Thhddl hwnm m Add 

inlyf 1 Ifmh Ij nfmth 

speaker's intention. 

* Quoted from Rjliind'g Translation of the Planting and Training of tlie 
CJiriatiaD Church. 

i Commentar Ober das Ncue Teslament, Vol, II, p 719. 
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Ldph fl hySph 

d f bl pi g h mpl d h 1 H d 

hfyxlb h fi fl ildh 

1 Tl m p IS ] 1 m h g 

p by If b as d(I d 1 p g Ab 1 

y If p mse b 1 flfilm f 1 h 

1 1 fi b pi S pi 

1 1 ly h b ly pi f pi 

hhLlh ns 1 Ibyl y f hd 1 

If pi f h mpl 1 h 1 & 1 m d 

h p pi p Th dly b f p 1 £f 

hJ thUJ J dbylmhldb p d 

f f 1 11 1 S h 1 ! 

g Id m f 

gr^fOdbdb dthhlA mp 11 

pdFllythlii p p d / 1 

hb hi Thhryfl Umhhdf 

b d b 1 d 1 1 il f 

h dfi p m y P 

B p flpllb hHytndd 

Tl isfld ddhml pill 

p h dp dhb hdf 

hi f d 1 J h th h d 

hb d -as h 1 1 1 H 1 

1 gl 1 h d d y 1 f 

hhCdfmlbgmgb d hJ hm 

bkfldbl fmlbgimg h bh 

tly fd tu iwl p-flyh 

I 1 1 h b f i 1 gr 1 PP d 

Th hffhhCdmd 1 llih 

tohmlf 1 dyfml 

Iptmgh fh Ih pld 

fdddlyt ca H dfl- 

pi p hf llj ly g ll 1 b I 1 

h mpl H Id 1 i h h 

pi bldl hi 111 gdfh 

J f h pi pi fi d ! h gl d (n ti pp 

* Ueber Zweck, Inhalt und Eigentliamliohkeil der Rede des Stephanos. 
Von Fried tic h Luger. 
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tion between God and themselves, whiclj had been, so characteristic 
of them from the first,* 

It may be added, that the peculiar character of the speech im- 
presses upon it a seal of authenticity, for no one would think of 
framing a discourse of this kind for such an occasion. Had it 
been composed ideally, or after some vague tradition, it would have 
been thrown into a dilFerent form ; its relevancy to the charge 
which caOed it forth would have been made mote obvious. As to 
the language in which Stephen delivered it, opinions are divided. 
His disputing with the foreign Jews (6, 9) would indicate that he 
was a Hellenist (comp. 9, 29), and in that case he spoke probably 
in Greek. The prevalence of that language in Palestine, and espe- 
cially at Jerusalem, would have rendered it intelligible to such an 
audience.t The manner, too, in which the citations agree with 
the Septuagint, favors this conclusion, 

V. 1 - 16. History of the Fatriarchs, or ike Age of Faith. 

V. 1. ei, as in 1, 6. — oursis, so, as the witnesses have testified. 
This, then, was the question to which he replied, and must furnish 
the key to his answer. 

V. 2. dde)i!J>oi aje the spectators, jroTfpei the Sanhedrists, like 
our " civil fathers " ; comp. 23, 1. Sy&pis qualifies both nouns ; see 
on 1, 16. According to the English version, he addresses three 
distmct classes, instead of two. — o 6fos ttjs 8c{|i;s, the God of glory 
== 11'35 in the Old Testament, or among the later Jews nraK?, i. e. 
the light or vbible splendor amid which Jehovah revealed himself, 
the symbol, therefore, of his presence (Mey., De Wet., Blmf.). 
Comp. Ex. 25, 22; 40, 34; Lev. 9, 6 ; Ezek. 1, 28 ; 3, 23 ; 
Heb. 9, 5, etc. &<t'^ points to that sense here. Paul speaks of 
this symbol in Eom. 9, 4 as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
which God honored the Hebrew nation. Others (Eosnm., Kuin.) 
resolve the genitive into an adjective = ti^o^as. — Hvri h t^ Meo-ojto- 
rofiiH. Abraham resided first in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11, 28), 
which lay probably in the extreme north of Mesopotamia, near the 
sources of the Tigris, Ritter thinks that the name may be traced 
still in Uria. — h Happav. He migrated to Charran =^ pri (Gen. 

* Fflulus, Seiii Lefaen und Wirken, seine Briefa und seine Lehre, p, 42. 
t In proof" of this, soe Hug's Einleitung in das Naue Testament, VoJ. 
II. p. 37 gq., fourth edition; and the Biblical Repository, 1832, p, 530. 
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11, 31), which was also in the north of Mesopotamia, but south of 
Ur. This place was the later Carrte, where Crassus was defeated 
and slain by the Pai-thians. We have no account of this first call 
of Abraham in the Old Testament, but it is impEed distinctly in 
Gien. 15, 7 and Neh. 9, 7. Philo and Josephus relate the history 
of Abraham in accordance with the statement here, that lie was 
called twice. 

V. 3. l^fXee, K r X This IS quoted from Gen 13 1 --^ , whoio 
it appears as the language addressed to Abraham when (jod ap- 
peared to him at Charran But hii earlier call hid the «ame ob- 
ject precisely as the latei and hence Stephen couli employ the 
terms of the second ccmmuniciton, in order 1o chaiacterize the 
import of the fiist — Setpo hither, with an impeiative force — rjv 
Sv, whichever, sec on .3, 21 

v. i. IK 7^E XoX&aiai', * T X The country of the Chaldees, 
therefore, did not Lxtend so far south as to mclude Charran , or it 
is not impossible that ToVf efeXflii' may belong also to fitnoKiircii, and 
in that case the second removal would liave been a part of the 
journey from Chaldea. Compare Gen. 11, 31. The early history 
of the Chaldees is too ohscure to allow us to define the limits of 
their territory. — nn-a to airoflapEij', «. r. X,, after his father was 
dead. According to Gen, 11, 32,Terah died at Haran, at the age 
of two hundred and five. But if Terah was only seventy years 
old at the birth of Abraham (Gen. 11, 26), he could have been but 
one hundred and forty-five years old at the time of his death, since 
Abraham was seventy five when he left Charran. The readiest 
and best solution of this d sagreement is that Abraham was not the 
oldest son, but that Harm, who died before the first migration of 
the family (Gen. 11, 28) wis sixty years older than he, and that 
Terah, consequently, was one bundled and thirty years old at the 
birth of Abraham. The relation of Abraham to the Hebrew his- 
tory would account for his beinj, named first in the genealogy. We 
have other instances entirely parallel to this. Thus, in Gen. 5, 32, 
and elsewhere, Japheth is mentioned last among the sons of Noah ; 
but, according to Gen. 9, 24 and 10, 21, he was the oldest of them. 
Lightfoot has shown that even some of the Jewish writers, who 
can be suspected of no desire to reconcile Stephen with the Old 
Testament, concede that Abraham was the youngest son of Terah, 
The other explanations are less probable. It appeal's that there 
was a tradition among some of the Jews that Terah relapsed into 
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idolatry during the abode at Hara d h Ab h m 1 f h 

1 the Talm d p f 1 ] 1 

d h K 10! bausen, and h 1 k h & ph my 

h A oe that sens t! Vi T 1 

n I d tl C 11, 32 w Id b p 1 V d 

f h d f the histo y Tl d f f 1 

1 p d 1 y m y have be UfddB Iffrs 

1 gg Abram, dm T ra H dm 

q d n d I m liabuit i H n C d 

] IS lortuo aii m 1 C 

d h b coepit." Th S C d d 

h d d d f ty fi e in Gen 3 wh 1 Id m 

d fli 1 Id b en altered p b bij f h , P P 

Th & tn has no critical authority when opposed to the 

Mas tl — V, so. Sfor, caused him to remove, to migrate 

y d mand, see Gen, 12, 1 sq. — ds ^v, into which, 

because KaroiKe'iTt implies an antecedent motion. 

V. 5. Koi ovK. . , . . iv avTTj, and he gave to him no inhcrilance in 
it, no actual possession, but a promise only that his posterity 
should occupy it at some future period. It is not at variance with 
this that he subsequently purchased the field of Ephron as a burial- 
place, Gen. 23, 3 sq. ; for he acquired no right of settlement by 
that purchase, but permission merely to bury " his dead," which 
he sought as a favor because ho was " a stranger and a sojourner" 
in the land. Lest the passage should seem to conflict with that 
transaction, some (Kuin., Olsh.) would render ovk as ofcto, not yet, 
and eBiukei' as pluperfect. De Wette agrees with Meyer in restrict- 
ing the remark to the period of Abraham's first arrival in Canaan. 
He purchased the field of Ephron near the close of his life. — 
oiSi ^^fia jToSoE, not even a fool-hreadth, a single foot, Dcut. 2, 5. 
— avT^ .... avT^v, that he would give it to him for a possession, 
not necessarily in his own person, but in that of his descendants. 
The country might he said to be Abraham's in prospect of that re- 
version. So in Gen. 46, 4, God says to Jacob on his descent into 
Egypt : " I will bring thee up again," i. e. him in bis posterity. 
Others understand Kordaxfocv of Abraham's own residence in the 
land of promise, — ovk Svtos aura tikvov, as well as the general con- 

* Sea Gesenius de Psntaleuehi Samaritaiii Origine, Indole, et Auetori- 
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nection, recalls to mind the strength of Abraham's faith. It was 
in that way that he pleased God and obtained the promise, and not 
by legal observances ; for circumcision had not yet been instituted, 
or the law given. Paul reasons in that manner from Abraham's 
history, both in Eom. 4, 9 sq. and in Gal. 3, 17 sq, Stepiien may 
haye expanded his speech at this point so as to have presented dis- 
tinctly the same conclusion ; or, as remarked in the iirst analysis, 
most of his hearers may have been so familiar with the christian 
doctrine on the subject, that they perceived at once that import of 
his allusions, 

V, 6. 6e, no)c, subjoins a fuller account of the promise (De 
Wet.); not hut, although he was childless (Mey.). — avras, thus, 
to this effect, viz in Gen 15, 1^ - 16 The citation has the indi- 
rect form. — douXcoo-ouo-iw sc aWurpioi, m\olvcd in tv y^ dXKorpu/ ; 

or the subject m-ij be mdefimlo zz^ they sJiall he enslaved. See 
W. §49. 3. — ^fTi; TiTpaKiiria, foui kundi td yem s, m agreement with 
Gen, 15, 13; but both tleie ind heie a round number, since in 
Ex. 12, 40 "the sojournmg of Iiraol who dwelt m Egypt " is said 
to have been foui hundred and th rty years But here arises a 
chronological question, to which it is necessary to advert. In Gal. 
3, 17, Paul speaks of the enliie period fiom Abraham's arrival in 
Canaan until the giving of the law as embricmg only four hundred 
and thirty years a calc ilation which allow but two hundred and 
fifteen years for the sojourn in Egypt , foi Isaac was born twenty- 
five years after that arrival, was sixty years old at the birth of 
Jacob, and Jacob was one hundred and thirty years old when he 
went to reside in Egypt. The Seventy, in Ex. 12, 40, and Joae- 
phus, in Antt 2. 15. 2, follow the same computation. There ai'e 
two solutions of this difficulty. One is, that the Jews had two 
ways of reckoning this period, which were current at the same 
time ; that it is uncertain which of them is the correct one, and for 
all practical purposes is wholly unimportant, since, when a speaker 
or writer, as in this case of Stephen, adopted this mode or that, ho 
was understood not to propound a chronological opinion, but merely 
to employ a familiar designation for the sake of definiteness. The 
other solution is that the four hundred and thirty years in Ex. 12, 
40 embrace the period from Abraham's immigration into Canaan 
until the departure out of Egypt, and that the sacred writera call 
this the period of sojourn or servitude in Egypt a potiori, i. e. 
from its leading characteristic. They could describe it in this man- 
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ner with so much the more propriety, because even during the 
rest of the time the condition of the patriarchs was that of exiles 



V. 7. ravra refers to Kpam, as well as to the other verhs. — Kai 
\aTp(y>rovirt .... rouTijt, This clause h liken from a different place, 
viz. Ex. 3, IS. But as the words there albo relate to the deliver 
ance from Egypt, Stephen could use them to express more fully 
the idea in Gen. 15, 16. \aTpeva-ovai may ratLmate that God ar 
cepted their worship before tliey had any temple m which to offer 
it. In the communication to Moses, ron-oi lefera to bmai or Horeh, 
but is applied here to Canaan. 

V. 8. 6iafl^«ijv 'TTtpiTo/i.^s, i. e. the covenant of which circumcision 
is the sign; comp, tnj/ieW jrepiTHfiijs, Kom. 4, 11. — xai ovrai,, and 
thus, i. e. agi-eeably to the covenant God gave the promised "child, 
and Abraham observed the appointed rite, 

V. 9. 6 6eos jifT avToZ may ho opposed to (ijkaa-ovres. Here 
was an instance in which he whom the fathers rejected was ap- 
proved of God. ^ 

V. 10. x"/"" ""' iroiptcui. He gained the former by means of the 
latter. — Kojetmiiyfv, sc. o ^apaai ; cotnp. 6, 6. — Before SXdi', k. t. X., 
repeat ^you/wjiov. His house means the king's palace, from which, 
in the East, all the acts of government emanate. In other words, 
Joseph was raised to the office of vizier, or prime minister. 

V, 13. aveyvapMr/, was recognized by them (De Wet.), or 
made himself known to them (Mey., Rob.). The reflexive sense 
agrees best with Gen. 45, 1. — *ai^i'Epoi' .... 'Itoo^t/i, and the race 
of Joseph was made known to PJiaraoh, i. e. the fact of their pres- 
ence, their arrival. See Gen. 45, 16, It does not mean that the 
king ascertained now Joseph's Hebrew origin, for he knew that al- 
ready (Gen. 41, 13) ; nor that Joseph's brethren were presented to 
him. The introduction took place at a later period ; see Gen. 47, 3. 

V. 14. eV i^ux"" {jSBofiJjcojTa ttots, (consisting) in sevenly-fise 
souls. For ly, see W. § 52. B. o. From so feeble a beginning the 
Hebrews soon grow to a mighty nation ; see v. 17. Stephen would 
suggest (0 the mind that contrast. According to Gen. 46, 37, Ex. 
1, 5, and Deut. 10, 22, Jacob's family at this time contained seventy 
peraons ; but the Septuagint has changed that number in the first 
two passages to seventy-five. In Gen. 46, 26, the Hebrew says 
that Jacob's descendants, on his arrival in Egypt, were sixty-six, 
and in the next verse adds to these Jacob himself, Joseph, and his 
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two sons, thus making the numlier seventy. On the other hand, 
the Septuagiiit interpolates, in v. 37, vlot Ee 'Iiuir^i^ ol yev6ji(voi auria 
iv yg AiyujiTiji •jruxal hvia, and adding these nine to the sixty-six in 
V. 26, makes the number seventy-five. It ia evident from this in- 
terpolation that the Seventy did not obtain their number by addbg 
the five sons of Ephraim and Manasseh (1 Chron. 7, 14-23) to 
the seventy persons mentioned in the Hebrew text. That mode of 
accounting for their computalion has frequently been assigned. If 
vioi be taken in its wider sense, those sons and grandsons of Joseph 
may have been among the nine whom they added to the sixty-six, 
but it is not known how they reckoned the other two. They may 
have included some of the third generation, or have referred to 
other sons of Joseph, of whom we have no account. But in what- 
ever way the enumeration arose, its existence in the Greek version 
shows that it was current among the Jews. That it was an errone- 
ous one, is incapable of proof; for we do not know on what data it 
was founded. At all events, Stephen could adapt himself to the pop- 
ular way of speaking with entire truth as to the idea which he meant 
to convey ; for his object was to Eiffirm, not that the family of Jacob, 
when he went down to Egypt, consisted of just seventy-five per- 
sons, in distinction from seventy-six, or seventy, or any other precise 
number, but that it was a mere handful compared with the increase 
which made them in so short a time " as the stars of heaven for 
multitude" ; see Deut. 10, 22, That among those whom Joseph is 
said to have caOed into Egypt were some who were already there, 
or were horn at a subsequent period, agrees with Gen. 46, 27 ; for 
it is said that "the sons of Joseph" were among "the souls of 
the house of Jacob that came into Egypt " with h' n That repre 
sentation springs from the Hebrew view, which regarded tl e de 
scendants as existing already in their progenitor comp Gen 46 
15 ; Heb. 7, 9. 10. It is eqiiivalent here to sayu g tl at the nil 
lions to which Israel bad grown on leaving Egyp wo e al com 
prised in some seventy-five persons at the comn eicement of he 
residence there. 

V. 16. It is mentioned in Gon. 50, 13, that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham's sepulchre, at Hebron (see Gen. 23, 19), and in Josh. 
24, 32, that the bones of Joseph were laid in Jacob's tomb at She- 
chem, or Sychem ; as to the burial of Jacob's other sons, the Old 
Testament is silent. In this passage, therefore, ol naripfs iiii5,v may 
he taken as the subject of fif-rerffljicroi/ without ™tg'e. Such breyity 
14 
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was natural in so rapid a sketch, and not obscure where the hearers 
were so familiar with the subject in hand. That Joseph's brothers 
were buried with him at Sychem rests, doubtless, on a well-known 
tradition in Stephen's time. " According to Josephus (Antt. 2, 8. 2) 
the sons of Jacob were buried at Hebron. According to the 
Eabbins (Light., Wetst.), the Israelites took the bones of their 
fathers with them to Palestine, but say nothing of Sychem ; since, 
however, they do not include the eleven patriarchs amoiig those 
who were buried at Hebron, they probably regarded Sychem as the 
place of their burial." De Wetto. Jerome, who lived near Sychetn, 
says that the tom be m 

— Ej- T^ /u^yioTi, se ffi 

clear from Gen 33 9 m 

Sychem, and fro 23 A 

at Hebran. O mg 

Stephen appears tw sa 

ing, not Jacob, A has d h fi d 

Sychem. It is ft tl m w 

of the present text wr m /9 

or exchange it j3 wj d 

taken as impers m yu 

^ 49. 2. That change would free the passage from its perplexity. 
It is true, manusciipts concur m the present reading, but this 
may be an instance where the internal evidence countervails the 
external. The error lies in a smgle woid ; and it is quite as likely, 
judging a priori, that the word produemg the error escaped from 
some early copyist, as that so glarmg an error was committed by 
Stephen ; for, as a Jew, he had been biought up to a knowledge of 
the Scriptures, had pioved himself moie than a match for the 
learned disputants iiom the synagogues (6, 10), andis said to have 
been "full of the Holy Spirit" (6, 5) 

Some attribute the difficulty to the concise, hurried style of the 
narrative. Biscoe states that opinion in the following terms ; — 
" The Hebrews, when reciting the history of their forefathers to 
their brethren, do it in the briefest manner, because it was a thing 
well known to them. For which reason they made use of frequent 
ellipses, and gave but hints to bring to their remembrance what 
they aimed at. This may be the case here; and as nothing is 
more easy than to supply the words that are wanting, so, when 
supplied, the narration is exactly agreeable to the history d 
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in the O d Tosta ent And we e ca ned into Sychem, and 
were ad e so of hen Jacob a lea 'in the sepulchre 
that Ab ban bo gh fo a s n of monej nd others of them 
'int a ( o „ ) f o-n h &on of Em o the father of Sychem.' 
Here ne repea ne e y k if {or oi) before jrapa ran vlSiii ; 

which wo ds we e eas y unde •stood and s pp ed by those to whom 
Stephen addressed himself." * Again, some have deemed it suffi- 
cient to say that Stephen was not an inspired teacher, in the strict 
sense of the expression, and that, provided we have a true record of 
the discourse on the part of Luke, we may admit an error in the dia- 
courgc itself, without discrediting the accuracy of the sacred writers. 
Dr. Davidson thinks that Luke must have been aware of the discrep- 
ancy, and has exhibited his scrupulous regard for tlie truth by al- 
lowing it to rem^n, instead of correcting it, Calvin sanctions a 
atill freer view: "In nomine AbrahEe erratum esse palam est; 
quare hie locus corrigendus est."— 'E)ifidjj,sc. roC jniTpdt ; see on 
1, 13. 

V. 17-46. The Age of Moses, or the Jews under the Lata. 

V. 17. KaSas, not when, but as, in the degree that. — eiroyyeXiar 
refers to the promise in v. 7. — Instead of afuitrfv, we should read 
probably tbfwXoy.jtrei' (Lachm., Tschdf., Mey.). 

V. 18. or ... . 'ifflo^if , who knew not Joseph, had no regard for 
his memory or services. It has been supposed that a new dynas- 
ty may have ascended the throne at this time. According to Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson,^ this " new king " was Amosis, or Ames, first 
of the eighteenth dynasty, or that of the Diospolitane from Thebes. 
Some bold (e. g. Heereti, .Tost) that the shepherd kings had just 
been expelled from Egypt, and that the oppressor of the Hebrews 
was the firs't native prince who reigned after that event. The 
present knowledge of Egyptian history is too imperfect to admit of 
any positive conclusion on such a point. 

V. 19. aaTaao^nTan^vos to yiiKis ^fiau, treating subtly our race ; 
see Ex. 1, 10. His policy is characterized in this manner, be- 
cause his object, without being avowed, was to compel the He- 
brews to destroy their children, that they might not grow up to ex- 

* The Acts of the Apostles, confirmed from other Authors, p. 3S5, ed. 
1840. 

t Manners and CuBtoms of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I. p. 42 sq., 
2ded. 
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perience the wretched fate of their parents. — licdKiutrt, k. r. X., op- 
jiressed our fathers that tliey migM cast out their infants, in order 
that they might not he preserved alive. Both infinitives are telic, 
and depend on the verbs which they respectively follow. For toO 
jroKii., see on 3, 2. The plan of the Egyptians failed ; for " the 
more they afflicted the Hebrews, the more they multiplied and 
grew " (Ex 1 1**) ■ i e they spared their children, instead of put- 
ting them o de b and oitinued to increase. Pharaoh, Eifter this, 
took a mo e d e o "se to accomplish his object ; he issued a 
decree tha all ! e male c ildren of the Hebrews should be killed 
at birth, o Ion N E 6 T 

different if we ak h h le 

infants, etc. Ace tl w h k g p 

successful ; the Heb w p se h hdd Ih 

cord; That they ddh a. mpijy is 

ble, and without aiypp tllV unlhho 

make tdO jroiEw epe pp d h h h y 

out, i. e. in conseq ff fli 

with this sense to se i^mt 

V. 20. ill ^ Kapa h IS ppss — <rr to tf 

Se^, fair for God, m wh g tru y mp eft 

^(ydXij T^ 6e^ in Jon. 3, 3 (Sept.). It is a form of the Hebrew su- 
perlative. W, ^ 37. 3. For the dative, see on 5, 34. Josephus 
speaks of the extreme beauty of Moses. See also Heb. ]1,23. 

V. 21. nuTiSy, with the participle, is not an accusative absolute, 
but depends on the verb, and is then repeated ; comp. Mark 9, 28. 
It is changed in some of the best copies lo avrov. — OHiXoro, took 
up, not from the water or the ark, but like ioUere liberos, adopted. 
This use both of the Greek and the Latin word ia said to have 
arisen from the practice of infanticide among the ancients. After 
the biith sf a i.hild, the father took it up ta h*s buaom, if he meant 
to rear it , otherwiSL, it wi^i doompd to pei sh — cit uiav, a>> a i,on, 
in imititun of b befoie that which a person or thing becotnet. 
W ^ 32 4 b 

V 22 fTcaiS(vOri naa-ii voipta, was educated in all the wisdom , 
ditive of the respect or mannei Some render by the wisdom as 
the means of cultuie , dati\e of the mstiumcnt (De Wet , Win ) 
The accusative would be tlie ordinary ca'.e after this pissive was 
taught the wisdom , but it (,ould be inteichanged with the dative 
See W ^ 33 4 — fiumroi m Xoyoii la pomt of mere fluency, he 
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was inferior to Aaron (Ex. 4, 10), but excelled him in the higher 
mental attributes on which depends mainly the orator's power over 
the minds of others. His recorded speeches justify Stephen's en- 



V. 23. avT^, dative of the agent; see on 5, 9. — namipaKov- 
Tuer^i xP"""'' ** fortieth annual time. See the Note on v. 30. — 

QKpi, Ejri T^i- Kapblav = 34-^2 tHx, see Jer. 3, 16. — ImTKi^aaSai, 

to visit for their relief, interpose for them. 

V. 24. dSiKotifiewii', injured by blows, as stated in the history ; 
see Ex. 2, 11. — inolT/afv eKSucijo-H', wrought redress, swccored, 
Luke 18, 7. — jrard^at rfiv AiyiWiop, hi/ smiting the Egyptian 
(who did the wrong) so as to kill him, see v. 38. 

V. 35. eira/uff, K. T. i\. On what ground he supposed this, we 
are not informed. Ho may have thought that his history, so full of 
providential intimations, had pointed him out to his countrymen as 
their predestined deliverer. Stephen interposes the remark evi- 
dently for the purpose of reminding the Jews of their own similar 
conduct in relation to Christ; comp. v. 35. — &i&aa-a', gives, i. q. 
would give, or is about to give. The verb is present, because the 
event was near, or viewed as certain. See the grammatical refer- 
ences on 1, 6. 

V. 26. &<j>dri, appeared, showed himself, with an intimation, per- 
haps, that it was unexpected. — avrols, to them, i. e. two of his 
countrymen (Ex. 2, 13), The expression is vague, because the 
facts are supposed to he familiar. — tniv^airev, impelled, exhorted. 
— iufi! after fore should be left out. — For Ivarl, see on 4, 25. 

V. 29. iv T^ Xoyif TovTif, at this word, which showed that his 
attempt to conceal the murder had failed ; see Ex. 2, 12. His 
flight was now necessary to save his life ; for " when Pharaoh 
heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses." — h y^ MaBui^, in the 
land of Madiam, or Midian. " This would seem," says Gcseniua, 
" to have been a tract of country extending from the eastern shore 
of the Elanitic Gulf to the region of Moab on the one hand, and to 
the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the other. The people here were 
nomadic in their habits, and moved often from place to place." It 
is common for y^ to omit the article before the name of a country; 
see V. 36 ; 13, 19, W. % 18. 

V. 30. tTBi' mraapafoira. Stephen follows the tradition. It 
was said that Moses lived forty years in Pharaoh's palace, dwelt forty 
years in Midian, and governed Israel forty years. That he was one 
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hundred and twenty years old at the time of his death, we read in 
Deut. 34, 7. — Sii'3,cailedHorebin Ex. 3,1. Of this interchange 
of the names the common explanation has heen, that Sinai desig- 
nated a range of mountains, among which Horeb was the particular 
one from which the law was given. Dr. Kobinson assigns reasona 
for thinking that Horeb was the general name, and Sinai the specific 
one. See his Bibl. Ites., pp. 177, 551. Hengstonberg, Winer, 
Ewald, and others, reject the old opinion. — hi ^Xoyl wvphs ^drov, 
in the jiery Jlame of a bush, ■nvpos supplies the place of an adjec- 
tive ; comp. 9, 15 ; 3 Thess. 1, 8. W. § 34. 2. b ; S. § 117. 6. 

V. 31. Karavorja-oi, to observe, contemplate, viz. the vision ; see 
V. 32. — ij>o>i'^ Kvpiov. The angel, or messenger, of Jeliovah in 
V. 30 (comp. Es. S, 2) is here called Jehovah himself. Examples 
of a similar transition from the one name to the other occur often 
in the Old Testament. It has heen argued from this usage, as 
well as on other grounds, that the Eevealer, under the ancient dis- 
pensation, was identical with the Eevealer or Logos of the new dis- 
pensation,* 

V. 32. tyii 6 6e6s, K. T. X. In this way Jehovah declares himself 
to be the true God, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, and 
especially the author of those promises to the patriarchs which 
were now on the eve of being fulfilled. — our IroXpi Karcivo^a-m, sc. 
ri Spofia. In Ex. -3, 6, it is said further, that " Moses hid his 
face " ; an act prompted by his sense of the holiness of Him in 
whose presence he stood ; comp. 1 Kings 19, 13. 

V. 33. waohjipa is a distributive singular, for the plural. W, 
§ 27. 1. — In y^ i-yla eirriv, Luger finds a special reference to v. 
30, 32. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was present, and 
where he appears the place is holy, though it be in the wilderness. 
It was a mark of reverence in the East to take off the shoes or 
sandals in the presence of a superior, so as not to approach him 
with the dust which would otherwise cleave to the feet. On this 
principle the priests officiated barefoot in the tabernacle and the 
temple. 

V. 34. W&.V tlSoP = 'n'Jt-J nici. Trvl^ have I seen. In He- 

* The Bubjeet is an interesting one. The reader will find it discussed in 
Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Vol. III. p. 483 sq,, and 
in HengBtenberg's Chtiatology, Vol. I. p. 165 sq. To Ihsfle may be add- 
ed Kurtz's supplementary Article, "Der Engel des Herrn," in Tholuck's 
Lilterarisoher Auzeiger, 1840, Noe. 11-14. 
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brew the infinitive alisobte before a finite verb denotes the real- 
ity of the act, or an effect of it in the .highest degree ; after the 
verb, it denotes a contimianGe or repetition of the act. See Gescn. 
Heb. Gr. ■§ 128. 3 ; W. § 46. 10. The easier Greek consti-uction for 
this idiom is that noticed on 4, 17. — Some prefer aTroirrfiKm to 
nirooTsXS. The subjunctive aorist could bo used as future {W, 
§ 43. 4), but it was adopted here probably from the Septuagint. 

V. 35. TouTon is here emphatic. oUtos introduces the next three 
verses with the same effect. — ijpnjo-ain-o. The verbis plural, be- 
cause, though the rejection was one person's act (v. 27), it revealed 
the spirit of the nation. — npxovTo. koI Xurpomfp, as a ruler and 
redeemer ; comp. 5, 31. Stephen selects the words evidently with 
reference to the parallel which he would institute between Moses 
and Christ. — ec x^V' stands for TJ3 = Sid ; comp. Gal. 8, 19, — 
jSar^ is feminine also in Luke 20, 37, hut masculine in Mark 12, 26. 

V. 36. Tfot^crar we should render performing, or and performed, 
since the participle refers to what was subsequent to f^ijyaye;', as 
well as to what preceded. "After he had showed" (Eog. vers.) 
is inconsistent with the sequel of the sentence. — For the difference 
between T-kpara and mijifia-, see on 2, 22. — Lachmaim inserts rfi 
before yg, but on slight evidence. — Alyimr^ is more correct than 

V. 37. Tpo^Tttv, K. T. X. For the explanation of this prophecy, 
see on 3, 22. No one can doubt that Stephen regarded Christ 
as the prophet announced by Moses ; yet, it will be observed, he 
leaves that unsaid, and relies on the intelligence of his hearers to 
infer his meaning. Here is a clear instance in which the speech 
adjusts itself to those suppressed relations of the subject, on which, 
as I suppose, its adaptation to the occasion so largely depended. 
By quoting thi« piediction of Moses, Stephen tells the Jews in ef- 
fect that It was they who were treating the lawgiver with con- 
tempt , foi while they made such pietensions to respect for his 
authonty, they lefused to acknowlcdgf the prophet whom he fore- 
told, and had commanded them to obey. 

V. 38. 6 ytvoiicvos .... rav irarepav Jjitav, who was wilk the imgel 

and with our fathers, i. e. communicated with them, acted as 
mediator between God and the people ; see Gal. 3, 19, This is 
mentioned to show how exalted a service Moses performed, in con- 
trast with the indignity which he experienced at the hands of his 
countrymen. — h rj tK^Xijo-ia, in the assembly, i. e. of the Hebrews 
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congregated at S'lnai at the titne of the promulgation of llie law. — 
fraiTn characterizes Xoyio with reference, not to their effect (comp. 
Rom. 8,3; Gal. 3,21), but their nature or design: Ufe-giving 
oracles, commands ; comp. Rom. 7, 12. The inadequacy of the 
law to impart life does not arbe from any inherent defect in the law 
itself, but from the corruption of human nature, 

V. 39. ioTpa^irav .... fh Aiyuwroi', twfned with their hearts 
unto Egypt, i. e. longed for its idolatrous worship, and for the sake 
of it deserted that of Jehovah (Calv., Kuin., De Wet., Mey.). 
The next words are epexcgetical, and require this explanation. 
Some have understood it of their wishing to return to Egypt ; but 
that sense, though it could be expressed by the language, not only 
disregards the context, but is opposed to Ex. 32, 4 and Neh. 9, 18. 
The Jews are there represented as worshipping the golden calf for 
having brought them out of Egypt, and not as a means of enabling 
them to return thither. 

V. 40. Stovi, ot wpojTopcia-ovTai ij/iffiii is a literal translation of Ex. 
32, 1, where the plural is best explained as pluralis excellentia. 
The Hebrews transferred the name of the true (rod lo tho idol 
which they substituted for him as the object of their worship. The 
objection to rendering Beovs gods, or idols, is, that Aaron made but 
one calf in compliance with this demand of the people, and that 
in Ex. 32, 8, this single image is called 6eol, 0'T\h^^. — 6 yap,'K. t.X. 
ourot Is contemptuous, like iste. The nominative absolute, as to 
this Moses, strengthens the sarcasm. W. ^ 28. 3. yap alleges the 
disappearance of Moses as a reason why they should change their 
worship, not, I think, because it freed thorn from his opposition to 
their desires, but because, whether he had deserted them or had 
perished, it showed that the God whom he professed to serve was 
unworthy of their confidence. 

V. 41. E/wuxoiToiijtrai/ is elsewhere unknown to the extant Greek. 
They selected the figure of a calf as their idol, in imitation, no doubt, 
of the Egyptians, who worshipped an ox at Memphis, called Apis, 
and another at Heliopolis, called Mnevis. Wm. Realw. I. p. 644. 
— (u^paii'OM-o refers doubtless to the festive celebration mentioned 
in Ex. 33,6. — tdIi epyois is plural, becausa the idol was the product 
of their jomt labors. Meyer supposes it to include the various im- 
plements of sacrifice, in addition to the image, 

V. 42. ftrrpcfrc, turned away, withdrew his favor. — jrapiS<aKcv, 
gave up {Rom. 1,24), = tlaae in 14, 16; he laid for the present no 
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check upon their inclinations. In consequence of this desertion 
they sunk into still grosser idolatry. — rg irrpaTiS. toB mpavnv,the 
host of heaven, i. e, the sun, moon, and stars. This form of 
worship is called Sabaism, from SJX, as applied to the heavenly 
bodies. — cv (3ij3Xai rav irpo^jjrffli., in the hook of the prophets, i. e, 
the twelve minor prophets, whom the Jews reckoned as one collec- 
tion. The passage is Amos 5, 25-27. — jilj a^ayia, k. t. X. This 
sign of a question requires a negative answer, and that answer is 
to be understood in a relative scnso. See W. <^ 61. 3. Sid ye 
offer imto me sacrifices and offerings 7 i. e. exclusively. The re- 
ply is left to their consciences. Even during the eventful period 
in the wilderness, when the nation saw so much of the power and 
goodness of God, they deserted his worship for that of other gods, 
or, while they professed to serve him, united his service with that of 
idols. The question ends here. 

V. 43. KQi dveKd^ere, K. r. X. The tacit answer precedes : No, 
■ — ye apostatized, and took up the tabernacle of Moloch, i. e. to 
carry it with them in their marches, or in religious processions. 
This tabernacle was intended, no doubt, to resemble the one conse- 
crated to Jehovah. Stephen follows the SeptTiagint. MoXd;; stands 
there for d33Sd, i. e. the idol worshipped as your king, which was 
the Moloch of the Amoriles. . The Seventy supply the name of 
the idol as well knovm from tradition. But there is almost equal 
authority, says Baur,* for reading Ds'?'?, Milkom, a proper name. 
That variation would bring the Greek into still closer conformity 
with the Hebrew. — ■ tJ Sarpav rov 6eoS, i. e. an image resembling or 
representing a star worshipped by them as a god. — By 'Penrf^ 
the Seventy express \1^?, which, like most of the ancient transla- 
tors, they took to be a proper name. Some of the ablest modern 
scholars defend the correctness of that translation.t In this case 
the Greek name must have sprung from a corrupt pronunciation of 
the Hebrew name ; see Gesen. Lex. p. 463. According to others, 
p'3 should be rendered statue, or statues, and the idol would then 
be unnamed in the Hebrew. So Gesenius, Eobinson, and others. 
Admitting that sense, it was unnecessary for Stephen to correct the 

' Der Prophet Amos erklart, von Dr. Gustav Baur, p. 373. 
t See eBpeclally Movers Uber die Phonilzler, Vol. I. p. 389 aq. Ha 
t n'5 may be traced as a proper name in various Oriental 
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current version ; for he adduced the passage merely to establish 
the charge of idolatry, not to decide what particular idol was wor- 
shipped. Whether the star-god to which they paid their homage 
was Saturn, Venus, or some other planet, cannot be determined. — 
Tois TvjTovs, the figures, in2.ap position with map'tiv and Sarpov, The 
term was so much the more appropriate to the tabernacle, as it 
contained probably an image of Mobch. — /iCToma is the Attic 
future. — ewiRiiva BajSuXruTOt, beyond Babylon, where the Hebrew 
and Septuagint have beyond Damascus. The idea is the same, for 
the prediction turned not upon the name, but the fact, viz. that God 
would scatter them into distant lands. The Babylonian captivity 
was the one best known, 

V. 44. 17 o-mjwij ToO itaprvploa == niJIH Spi( (Numb. 9, 15 ; 17, 
23), the tabernacle of the testimony, or law, so called, because it 
contained the ark in which the tables of the decalogue were kept. 
The law is termed a testimony, because it testifies or declares the 
divine will. Bahr's explanation is different : the tabernacle was a 
testimony or witness of the covenant between God and his people. 
— jToi^irai .... iiepaxei, viz, on Mount Sinai ; see Ex. 25, 9. 40, 
By this reference, Stephen reminds the Jews of the emblematical 
import, consequently the subordinate value, of the ancient worship. 
Moses, under the divine guidance constructed the earthly tabernacle 
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Numb. 33, 5. tf (lit. tn) shows that the idea of rest predominates 
over that of motion. See W. § 54. 4. Meyer and De Wette 
translate on taking possession of the heathen, on their subjugation. 
The other meaning is better, because it supplies an indirect object 
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after Imy y d dl t the prevalent passive sense of Rora- 

irxi<n R b L — iios T^v ijiiipav AavtS belongs to 

tiifiiy y mpl J d g t ly ; brought the tabernacle into the 
land, \ d t t I { elusive) the days of David. Some 

join tl 1 w th S) I «< which exalts a subordinate clause 

above tl p p 1 d nverta the aorist into an imperfect : 

was etcpelhfig from Joshua untd David. 

V. 46. 8ff Tou Seov. Compare 13, 22. The tacit inference 

may be, that, had the temple been so important as the Jews sup- 
posed, God would not have withheld this honor from his servant. — 
STijfraTo, asked for himself as a privilege. We have no record of 
this prayer, though it is implied in 2 Sam. 7, 4 sq., and in 1 Chron. 
22, 7. In the latter passage David says : " As for me, it was in 
my mind to build an house unto the name of the Lord my Grod." 
In that frame of spirit he indited the hundred and thirty-second 
Psalm. — ivpcli' .... 'laxii^ coincides with Ps, 132, 5. To express 
the object of David's request, Stephen avails himself of the lan- 
guage contained m that passage. 

V. 47- 53. Period of the Temple and the Prophets. 

V. 47. iSe, adversative. What was denied to David was granted 
to Solomon ; see 2 Chron. 6, 7. 8. Yet even the builder of the 
temple acknowledged (2 Chron. 6, 18) that God is not confined to 
any single place of woi^hip. The tenor of the speech would be 
apt to remind the hearers of that admission. 

V. 48. AW oix KaToiKiX. The temple was at length built; 

but was never designed to circumscribe the presence of the infinite 
Architect (see v, 50), or to usurp the homage that belongs to him 
alone. The remark here was aimed, doubtless, at the superstitious 
reverence with which the Jews regarded the temple, and at their 
proneness in general to exalt the forms of religion above its es- 
sence. For ovx in this position, see on 2, 7. vaois is probably a 
gloss from 17, 24. — KaSas, k. t. A. To give greater effect to his 
reproof, Stephen quotes the testimony of the prophet, viz. Is. 
66,1.2. 

V. 51. There is no evidence that Stephen was interrupted at 
this point. Many critics assume that without reason. The sharper 
tone of reprehension to which the speaker rises here belongs to the 
place ; it is an application of the coui^e of remark which precedes. 
We have no right to ascribe it to Stephen's irritation at perceiving 
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signs of impatience or rago on the part of his hearers. — oirfpiV/iij- 
■roi . . . . aia-lv, i. e. destitute of the disposition to hear and love the 
truth, of which their circumcision should have been the sign ; 
comp. Lev. 26, 4) ; Jer. 6, 10 ; Eom. 2, 29. For the dative, see 
2,37. — u^wlr QEi, K. r. X., Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit^ 
under whose influence the messengers of God, e. g. Christ and the 
apcstles, spoke to them. To reject their testimony was to reject 
that of the Spirit himself. "What follows appears to restrict the 
language to that meaning. In its widest scope, the language would 
include also the influence of the Spirit on their own hearts. — koI 
vfieis, also you, where ovras would state the comparison more exact- 
ly. See W. § 57. 

V. 52. Tiva Tav -KpotjiijTav, k. r, X, Stephen would describe the 
general conduct of the Jews towards their prophets ; he does not 
affirm that there were no exceptions to it. Other passages, as 
2 Chron. 36, 15. 16 ; Matt. 33, 37, and Luke 13, 33. 34, make the 
same representation. — tovs wpoKarayyftKayras, «. T. X., designates the 
prophets with reference to the leading subject of their prediciions. 

— Tou SiKaiav, tlie Jusf One (3, 14) slain by them as a malefactor. 

— viv, now, as the climax of the nation's guilt. — n-poSorai, See 
3, 13. 

V. 53. oiriMs .... ayylXui', wko received the law by the minis- 
trations of angels, i. e. a law signalized by their agency in its 
commuoication. The presence of angels at the giving of the law 
is not expressly stated in the Old Testament, but is alluded to in 
Gal. 3, 19, and Heb. 2, 2. PMlo and Josephua testify to the same 
tradition. The Seventy translate Deut. 33, 2 in such a manner as 
to assert the same fact It is implied perhaps in Ps, 68, IS, eir 
may denote Tipon, i. e. their intervention, through it, see Matt. 12, 
41 (W. § 53. a) ; or may be taken as the sign of the predicate, 
for, as such ; see the Note on v. 21. The Jews regarded this 
angelic mediation as both ennobling the law, and as conferring 
special honor on themselves to whom the law was given. For a 
striking proof of this Jewish feeling, Neander refers to Jos, Antt. 
15. 5. 3. — Kai oiIk iifai\d$arf, and yet ye liave not kept it, not them, 
voiiov supplies the object. In this verse, therefore, we have the 
apostle's idea in Eom, 2, 23 ; The Jews gloried in the law, while 
they dishonored God by their violations of it. 
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V. 54- 60. The Dealh of Stephen. 

Y. 54. aKuioi-rfs shows that they interposed while he was still 
speaking. — For dieirpioi^o, see on 5, 33. 

V. 55. jrX^'pijE TTWil/uiroE Ayiov. The Spirit revealed to his soul 
that scene in heaven. It was not a vision addressed to the senses. 
— For 8o|ui» flfoO, see on v. 2. — iarSrra, standing, instead of sitting, 
as at other limes. He had risen in order to intimate his readiness to 
protect or sustain his servant (Bng., Kuia., Mey.}. It is doubtful 
whether we are to attach that or any other significancy to the par- 
ticular attitude in which he appeared. 

V. 56. (Sou, K. T. X. This declaration would tend to exasperate 
them still more. They are now told that He whom they had cru- 
cified, and whom they were ready to slay anew in the person of 
his followers, was exalted to supreme dominion at the right hand 
of God. See the remarks on 2, 34. 

V. 57. Kpa^avTes, crying, among other things, perhaps, that he 
should be silont, or he put to death ; comp. 19, 32 ; Matt. S7, 23 ; 
John 19, 12.— oth-eVx"" '■^ ^'■a o^""- They affected to regard his 
words as blasphemous, and stopped ilteir ears as an expression of 
their abhorrence. — Kni fipftijo-ai', «. t, X. Under the Roman laws, 
the Jews had no power to inflict capital punishment without the 
sanction of the procurator or his proxy ; see John 18, 31. Nearly 
all critics, at present, concur in that view. Hence the stoning of 
Stephen was an illegal, tumultuous proceeding. The Homan 
governors connived often at such irregularities, provided the Roman 
interest or power suffered no detriment. As Pilate was deposed in 
A. D. 35, or 36, some have thought that his office may have been 
still vacant (see on 6, 1), and that the Jews took greater liberty on 
that account. 

V. 58. e^ifl T^t iroXeois, because the holy city was not to be de- 
filed with blood ; see Lev. 24, 14. Compare the Note on 14, 19. 
— Koi ol /idprupti, K. T. X., And the witnesses laid off their gar- 
mmts, in order to have the freer use of their arms in hurling the 
stones. The law of Moses required the witnesses in the case of a 
capital offence to begin the work of death ; see Deut. 13, 10 ; 
17, 7. The object of the law, it has been suggested, may have 
been to prevent inconsiderate or false testimony. Many would be 
shocked at the idea of shedding blood, who would not scruple to 
gain a private end, or to gratify their malice, by misrepresentation 
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and falsehood. — iro/ra roiis iroSnr, al his feet for eafe-keeping. 
Their selecting Saul for this purpose shows that he was already 
known as a decided enemy of the Christians. — yianiov could be 
applied to a person forty years old, but in common, speech would be 
apt to restrict itself to a nearer limit, perhaps that of thirty. This 
term, therefore, is very indefinite, as an indication of Saul's age at 
the time of this occurrence.* 

V. 59. iitiKakoviupoi', calling upon, viz. Christ. No other object 
after this participle is consistent with xvpu 'li]<roB (De Wet., Mey.). 
" That the first Christians called on Jesus," says De Wette, i. e. 
addressed prayer to him, "is evident from 9, 14. 21 ; 22, 16; 
comp. 2, 21 ; Eom. 10, 12 sq." See further, on 9, 14. —As the 
dying Saviour said to the Father, " Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit," so the dying Stephen said now to the Saviour, Se^ai ri 

V, 60. fi^ oT^^i .... TavTtiir, esiallisk not this sin to them, 
reckon or count it not to t! f-m (Roh De Wet ) Chri&t ha 1 set an 
example of this duty, as well a'^ enjo ned it hy | lecept No pa al 
lei io this prayer of Stephen can he foi nd out of chr stnn hi'^torj 
The Greeks expressed a dehoi tatory comma id or w sh by jtij w th 
the subjunctive aorist, when the act was one not jet comnienc(.d 
comp. on 10, 15. This is Hermann's rule. See Mt. ■§ 511, 3; 
K. § 359. 5. — eKoipjjfl7, fell asleep, died; comp. 13, 36; 1 Cor. 
15, 18, etc. Heathen writers employed the verb occasionally in that 
sense ; but its derivative, maiajT^ptov, cemetery, i. e. a place where 
the body sleeps in the hope of a resurrection, web first used by 
Christians. It marks the introduction of the more cheerful ideas 
which the gospel has taught men to connect with the grave. 

* Appendix No. I. states what is known or conjectured in regard to the 
early life and training of Che Apostle Faut. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

V. 1-3. The Burial of Stephen. 
V. 1, The first sootence here would have closed more properly 
llaslte — ' g P ' 'Ahm' 



9) 
T 



4 9) P y g aft rw 

countries. 

V. 2. irtuvKopurav, hore away together (i. e. to the grave), joined 
to bury. — &i, now, carries hack the mind to Stephen after the di- 
gression in V. 1 ; n t i ( a p te of the p -secut o f t a n t 
only permitted am n the Jew but eq d that th b i f 
those executed should be bu d — StSp \ p a p J ns 
(see on 2, 5), who tetfidnl ytl m tnf 

Stephen's fate, and th u' n t n f h s e T! e Ch 

tjans would not ha e 1 e all d to pe f m u h an ffi e , Ih j , 
too, would have been designated as disciples or brethren. 

V. 3. Si, now, presents Saul again as the principal person ; or 
possibly htt (Eng. Vers.), contrasting his conduct with that of the 
eSKi^sK. — Kara rotis oiKovs, from house to SoMse (De Wet.) ; into 
the houses, i. e. of the Christians (Mey.), which agrees better with 
the article. — <rvp<ov, dragging, bearing off with violence; comp. 
14, 19 ; 17, 6. We sec the man's ferocious spirit in his manner. 
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" HaliDg," in the English translation, is an old word for hauling or 
hawling. 

V. 4-8. The Gospel is preached in Samaria. 

V. 4. oi pee oSp Btacwapejres, Tkose nolo (11, 19) dispersed, 
taken as a substantive; comp. 1, 6. — h^XSon, went forth from 
place to place. Luke intimates the cireuit of their labors more 
fully in 11, 19. 

v. 5. This is the Philip mentioned in 6, 5 and 21, 8 ; not the 
apostle of that name, for he remdned still at Jerasalem, see v. 1. 
— KaTi\di)v, hai mg come do in because he journeyed from Jerusa- 
lem, V. 15 ; to go to that C ty was ai.a,SaiWii'. — tis woXii/ rqi Sapn- 

peias, unto the c ty of Samaria genitive of apposition (Grot., Kuin., 
Win., Rob.), or a ctty n that country (Olsh., Neand., Do Wet, 
Mey.). That tl e cap tal was called Samaria at this time, as well 
as Sebaste, we see fr m Jos Antt, 20. 6. 3. iroXiw, with that refer- 
ence, may om t the allele because Saiiapflas defines it; comp- 
2 Pet. 2, 6. W § 18 3 It would be most natural to repair at 
once to the chief city, and it was there that such a man as Simon 
Magus (see v. 9) would be most apt to fix his abode. oxXoi, in v. 6, 
indicates a populous city. If it was not the capital, it may have been 
Sychar, where the Saviour preached with so much effect (Olsh.) ; 
see John 4, 5 sq. — ai'roTs, unto them. The antecedent lies in 
,r^.^, comp. 18, 11 ; Matt. 4, 23 ; Gal. 3, 2. W. § 65. 7. 

V. 6. fp T-^ oKovew, K. T. X., when they heard, and saw, etc. iv 
with the infinitive denotes here, not the cause, but the time or occa- 
sion. E. § 289. 1. 2. 

V. 7. jToXXffiH yap, K. T. X., For from many who had unclean spir- 
its, they went forth, etc. jroXXmi. depends on eg in the verb (Mey., 
De Wet.), comp. 16, 39 ; Matt. 10, 14. Some (Bng., Kuin.) make 
irwvfuiro the subject of the verb, and supply aira after exoyrav. The 
other ia the more natural order. — ^oSvra, k. r. X., crying with a 
loud voice, and testifying to 'the Messiahship of Jesus, or the truth 
of the gospel ; comp. Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 41. The expression 
would suppose the reader to be acquainted with the fuller account 
of such cases in the history of Christ. Some understand the cry 
here to have been an exclamation of rage or indignation on the 
part of the demons, because they were compelled to release their 
victims, — jToXXoi 8J, K. T. X. Here, too (see on 5, 16), ordinary 
diseases are distinguished from demoniacal possession. 
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V. 9 - 13. Simon the Sorcerer, and his Professed Belief. 

V. 9, Sifiav. For the history of this impostor, his character, 
and the traditions of the church respecting him, the reader is re- 
ferred to Neander's Church History, Vol. I. p. 454, or his Planting of 
the Church, p. 46 sq. — jrpovTT^pxfp, toas there iefore, i. e. the ar- 
rival of Philip, and had heen for a long time, see v. 11. 

V. 10, dni jiiKpou toll litydkov, from small unlo great, i. e, both 
young and old, Hcb, 8, 11 ; Jon. 3, 5 (Sept.). The expression has 
been called a Hehraism, hut examples of it occur in Greek writers 
(Mey.). — oSns, k. r. X., This one is tite great power of God, 
i. B. through him is exhibited that power; they supposed him to 
perform wonders which evinced his possession of superhuman gifts. 
The language is similar to that in Eom. 1, 16, where the gospel is 
said to be Simins 6fdu tls traTrjpiav, i. e. an instrumentality exhibit- 
ing the power of God in the salvation of men. This is the mora 
obvious view of the sense, and is the one commonly received. 
Neander would ascribe to the words a theosophic, concrete mean- 
ing. He supposes the Samaritans to have recognized Simon " as 
more than a man : the Great Power which at first emanated from 
the invisible God, and through which he created every thing else, 
had now appeared in a bodily form on the earth." It appears to 
he exacting too much from the language to understand it in that 
manner. Atyoip tlvat nva euuToi; jisyav, in V. 9 (comp. 5, 36 ; Gal. 
2, 6), would not show that he himself carried his pretensions so 
far ; and the people are not likely to have coaceded to him more than 
he claimed, — Tlie variation ij KoKovtilvri /wyoXi; is well supported 
(Grsh., Mey,, Tschdf.) : which is called great, i. e. is truly so, de- 
serves the epithet. De Wette thinks KaKovp.evr) a gloss, added to 
weaken the idea ; called great, but not so in reality. 

V. II, iKqj™ xP°''9ffa^ " ^°^g time. The dative stands for the 
ordinary accusative, as in 13, 20 ; John 2, 20 ; Eom. 16, 25. W, 
§31, 5.a; 8,-5 106. 4. ~ t^foroKhoi avrois, had amated iA£m,lit. 
had put them beside tJiemselves. It was necessary that men de- 
luded to that extent should be reclaimed by arguments addressed to 
the senses ; see v. 6, 7, 17. 

V. 13. o Se Slfiav, K. T. X., And Simon also himself believed, 

viz. the word preached, i. e. professed to be a disciple, and was 

baptized in that character. The verb describes Mm with reference 

to his supposed or apparent state, not his actual position. He may 

16 
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have been not wholly insincere at first, but soon showed that he had 
no correct views of the gospel, that he was a stranger to its power ; 
see on v. 18. — bvfdnfis differs from oTj/iein, as explained on 2, 22. 
— Editors hesitate between Swa/His koI o-^yjtia neyaka and ainida xal 

V. 14 - 17. Peter and John are sent to Samaria. 

V. 14. e 1 tl mdlle ease. W. -J 40. 3. —^^iptia 

may be tb m f 1 he country ; see on v. 5. The 

applicatioi 1 Id nti 1 it there. Neander refers it to 

the country I h se Ph lip had preached at one place 

only, we n ard tl d generalized : his success there 

was hailed as the pledge of success in all Samaria. — mpAt avrovs, 
unlo (/iemin that city, or country ; the antecedent implied, as in v. 5, 

V, 15. KaTaSoj.r«. Their imparting the Spirit was Consequent on 
the journey hither, hut is not said to have been the object of it. That 
none but the apostles were empowered to bestow this gift, has been 
affirmed by some, denied by otheiB (see 1 Tim. 4, 14). If it was 
a prerogative of the apostles (who had no successors in the church), 
the inference would be that it ceased with the extinction of that 
order. — irpoo-ijv^ojro, k. t. \. The Samaritans had received already 
the converting influences of the Spirit ; and hence the object of 
the prayer was, that their faith might be confirmed by a miraculous 
attestation ; see on 5, 32. — ojras with the finite verb circumscribes 
the infinitive ; comp. 25, 3 ; Matt. 8, 34 (De Wet.) ; better here as 
telle, since prayer may be viewed as a necessary condition of the 
gift; comp. v. 24. 

V. 17. iiririBovii is the imperfect of a repeated act. For the 
import of the symbol, sec on 6, 6. — koI B.ijifiami', k. t. X. They 
may have received the gift of tongues {see 2, 4 ; 10, 46), and also 
that of prophesy, aa well as the power of working miracles. 

V. 18-24. The Hypocrisy of Simon, and its Exposure. 

V. 18. etaaonevas (which means to see with interest, or desire) 
has less external support than tSau. Meyer retains the former, on the 
principle that the more common word would displace the less com- 
mon, instead of the reverse. The ambition or cupidity of Simon had 
slumbered for a time, but was now aroused at the sudden prospect 
of obtaining a power which would enable him to gratify his selfish 
desires, which would place at his command unbounded wealth and 
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influence. He had seen Philip perform miracles, but had seen no 
instance until now in which that power had been transferred to 
others. The interval between this development of his true charac- 
ter and his profession of the christian faith, w£^ probably not long. 
— wpotrl)i'eyKev avToii ^jp^pora. This act has originated our word 
smtony, which Webster defines as " the crime of buying or selling 
ecclesiastical preferment, or the corrupt presentation of any one to 
an ecclesiastical benefice for money or reward." 

V. 19. K^fiof, to me also, not as well as to others, but that I may 
possess it like you. — ^ lar, upon leiiomsoever, see on 2, 21. — 
TauTjji' refers to v. 18, not to the clause following. — tra is not de- 
finitive, to wit, ihal, but telle, in order that. 

V, 20. tA dpyipiov, K. T. \-, May thy money with thee (= and 
thou) ^erts/i. This is the language of strong emotion ; it expresses 
the intense abhorrence which the proposal excited in the mind of 
Peter. That it was not a deliberate wish, or an imprecation, is 
evident from v. 22, where the apostle points out to Simon the way 
to escape the danger announced to him. aiv a-oi some take to 
mean, with thee who art in the way to destruction, i. c. may thy 
money share the doom to which thou art devoted. But the clause 
contains only one verb, and it is violent to make it thus optative 
and declarative at the same time, — For the relation of (Es ajraiXeuu' 
to fti], see on 7, 21. — on Tfjv Seipeav, n. t.\., because thou hast 
thought, imagined it possible (De Wet.), to acquire (not passive, as 
in the English Vers.) the gift of God teiih money, r^t Saipeav 
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124 ROTES. [chap. VIII. 23-24. 

pent, and turafrom this thy wickedness ; comp. fiiravoia airo PfupZi' 
fpyB,v, in Ueb. 6, 6. W. 'J 66. III. d. — For the received 0i,£ after 
Se^dijTi, most manuseripis read Kvplov. — fl Spa. . ., KnpSias o-ou, if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart shall fie forgiven thee. Some at- 
tribute the prohlematical form of the expression to an uncertainty, 
on the part of Peter, whether the man had sincerely repented or 
would repent of his sin. That view assigns the qualifying effect of 
Spa to the first clause, instead of the second, where it stands. Oth- 
ers, more correctly, find the ground of it in the aggravated nature of 
the sin, or in the apostle's strong sense of its aggravated nature, 
leading him to doubt whether he ought to represent the pardon as 
certain even if he repented — ij eir saia the thought, wicked pur- 
pose, a vosc media. 

"V. 23. ih yhp, K. T. \., For I see that thou art in ike gall of 
bitterness. The gall of no\iou9 reptdes was considered by the 
ancients as the source of their ^enom and hence x^^^: with an 
allusion to that fact, becomes an evpiessive metaphor to denote the 
malice or moral corruption of the wicked Compare this with Job 
20, 14 ; Rom. 3, 13. pi^a Trotpias, m Heb 12, 15, is a different 
figure. mKpias describes a quality of xoJ.iji') and is equivalent to an 
adjective, Mtler gall (see on 7, 30) , so that, transferring the idea 
from the figure to the subject, the expression imports the same as 
malignant, aggravated depravity. — koL iruj.Sfirftoi' afiwias, and in 
the bond of iniquity, i. e. not only wicked in prmciple, but confirmed 
in the habit of sin, bound to it as with a chain. — fls (lit. wito) be- 
longs also to the second clause, and in both cases implies the idea 
of abandonment to the influence or condition spoken of. 

V. 24. Se^Ajrf, K, T. X. We may infer from Luke's silence as 
to the subsequent history of Simon, that the rebuke of the apostle 
alarmed only his fears, that it produced no reformation in his char- 
acter, or his course of life. Tliis conclusion would be still more 
certam, if it were true, as some maintain, that this Simon was the 
person whom Josephus mentions under the same name as the 
wicked accomplice of the procurator Felix (Antt. 20. 7. 2). Nean- 
der held at one time that they were the same, but afterwards re- 
ceded from that opinion. So common a name is no proof of their 
identity, and it is proof against it, that this Simon, according to 
Justin Martyr, belonged to Samaria, while the other is said to have 
been a native of Cyprus. 
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V, 25-35. Conversion of the Ethiopian. 

V. 25. ol iifv, viz. Peter and John, unattended by Philip. — 
eiJTyysXiVaw-o may state the result of their labors while they had 
been absent, or what tool: place on their return to Jerusalem (Kuin., 
De Wet., Mey.). The latter view agrees best with the order of 
the narrative. This verb, according to a later Grecism (Lob. ad 
Phryn. p. 267), may take its object in the accusative, as well as 
the dative ; comp. v. 40 ; 14, 15. 21 ; 16, 10 ; Luke 3, 18 ; Gal. 
1,9. W. §33. 1. 

V. 26. Be answers fo /iiv, in v. 25. — .*X^Xjj«, k. t. X. Philip ap- 
pears to have received this direction at Samaria {v. 13), and soon 
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ion. According to others, the words helong to the communication 
of the angel, and were intended to point out to the evangelist the 
particular road on which he would find the eunuch. " This was 
the more necessary," says Dr. Robinson, " because there were 
several ways leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. The most fre- 
quented at the present day,althougli the longest, is the way by Eam- 
leh. Anciently there appear to have been two more direct roads ; 
one down the great Wady es-Surar by Both-Shemesh, and then 
passing near Tell es-Safieh ; the other through Wady el-Musurr to 
Betogabra or Eleutheropolis, and thence to Gaza through a more 
southern tract. Both these roads exist at the present day ; and the 
latter now actually passes through the desert ; that is, through a 
tract of country without villages, inhabited only by nomadic Arabs." 
BR 640 m d as pp 
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who fought against iho Romans about the twenty-second or twenty- 
third year of the reign of Augustus Cfesar. (Dio calls her queen 
of the AlBioTTts vjrep AiytTirou ohovvrts.) It is clear also from Piiny, 
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who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian, that there 
was a queen of Ethiopia named Candace in his time ; and he adds, 
that this had been the name of their queens now for many years. 
It is beyond all douht therefore that there was a queen of Ethio- 
p a of th s name at tl e tj e wl e PI 1 p s said to have converted 
tl e eu ucl Euseb us tells us that th s country continued to be 
^ d by w n en en to 1 See Biscoe, p. 47. Can- 

da e w the m ot of an ndi d al, hut of a dynasty, like 
Planoh EcTjpt o Cresa amo ^ the liomans. — tsri, ouer, as 
m 12, 20. — 'wpoirKviirjirav proves, not that he was a Jew, but that he 
was not a heathen. 

V. 2S. di,iyli:a<rKi, wos reading, aloud as we see from v. 30, 
and probably the Greek text, not the Hebrew, since the Septuagint 
was used mostly out of Palestine, It is still a custom among the 
Orientals, when reading privately, to read audibly, although they 
may have no particular intention of being heard by others * It was 

flJw b pdnlwyp Uyh 

hyw lIg{ShttH Hbll| 443) — I IS 

pbbll 1 Ihdl I Jislmf dl 

J dtl dfl ndwtl fh 

1 blWlllis f m py 
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b mm 1 p ph 1 tim h ?! 1 p pp oa 1 d 

hwhf hq hwfhldb 

^ f 1 p n mmg wh h p -ta 
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mb d atl hblfh h 
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tl 

Tip apixoTi TouTip, aUach thyself to this chariot, 
it. He heard him read for a time unobserved, 
before he addressed him. 

V. 30. apayi, K. r. X., Dost thou understand then what thou 
readest ? ye serves to render the question more definite. The an- 
swer after &pa is more commonly negative ; comp. Luke 18, 8. 
Elotz ad Devar. 11. p. 180 sq. ; W. § 61. 3. This is given as the 
rule for prose. 

* See Juwett'B Researches in Sjiia, p, 44a. 
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138 NOTES. [chap. VIII. 31-34. 

V, 31. wi>s yap, K. T. X., For Tiow could I ? The form of 

the reply attaches itself to the implied negative which precedes, 
— dSijyijo-ij, guide, instruct, similar to John 16, 13. 

V. 32. ij fie jfepio;(ij, k. t. X., Nom the contents (comp. 1 Pet. 
2, 6) of the passage (De Wet., Mey,) ; not of the section, division, 
because ypa<p^s, being hmited by the relative clause, must denote, 
not Seripfm-e, but the particular place which he was reading ; comp. 
V. 35 ; Luke 4, 31. — ?» aSn?, was this, viz. Is. 53, 7. 8, quoted 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint. — ^x^t """^ ^^'^i ^- "^l^! "^^K, 
the servant of Jehovah, or the Messiah. — koI is d/iuos, k. t. X. 
This comparison represents the uncomplaining submission with 
which the Saviour yielded himself to the power of his enemies. 
The death of Christ was so distinctly foretold in this passage, that 
Bolioghroke was forced to assert that Jesus brought on his own 
crucifixion by a series of preconcerted measures, merely to give 
the disciples who came after him the triumph of an appeal to the 
old prophecies.* 

V, 33. (V rfj Tajreivaaei, K. T. X., admits most readily of this 
sense : In his humiliation, i. e. in the contempt, violence, outrage, 
which he suffered, his judgment was taken away, viz. the judgment 
due to him; he had the rights of justice and humanity withheld 
from him. The Hebrew is np'?^ BS^^pi 1S1'5) which yields essen- 
tially the same meaning : Through violence and punishment he 
was taken away, i, e. from life {De Wet,), — rijp be yeveac, k. t. X., 
and his generation who shall fully declare ? i, e, set forth the 
wickedness of his contemporaries in their treatment of him (Mey., 
De Wet., Rob.). The Hebrew sustains fully that translation. It 
is possible, also, to render the Greek and the original thus ; Who 
shall declare his posterity, the number of his spiritual descendants 
or followers ? The prophet in this case points, by an incidental 
remark, from the humiliation of Christ to his subsequent triumph, 
or glorification. Hengstenberg prefers the last meaning.t — &n 
.... auVoC conforms to the first sense of the clause which precedes, 
better than to the second. 

V. 34, HTfonpiflei't, addressing (see 3, 12), or answering in 
further reply to the question in v. 30 (Mey.). The passage from 

" Chalmers, Evidences of OIiristLanlty, Chapter VI. 

t For a fuller view of the original passaga, Ihe reader ia referred to 
Hen gstenb erg's Christologj, Vol, I. p. 518 sq. ( and to ProfsBSor Alexander's 
Cammeiitary on Isaiah. 
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Isaiah is cited for the information of the reader, and this verse fol- 
lows historically after v. 31, — wepi eavroO, k, t. X The perplexity 
of the cunucli in regard to the application of the prophecy indi- 
cates that he was a foreigner, rather than a Jew. The great body 
of the Jewish nation understood this portion of Isaiah to be descrip- 
tive of the character and sufferings of the Messiah.* " The later 
Jews," says Gesenius, "no douht, relinquished this interpretation, 
in consequence of their controversy with the Christians." 

V. 35. amicus TO aTd/ia avTov is an imperfect Hebraism, i. e. was 
not peculiar to the Hebrew or Hellenistic writers, but most common 
in them. See W. § 3. It arises from the Oriental fondness for 
the minute, circumstantial. The expression occurs properly before 
important, weighty remarks ; comp. 10, 34 ; Matt. 5, 2 ; Job 3, 1 ; 
32, 30. — Kal dpidnci^9 (Hri t^s ypa<Pns Tavnjt is elliptical for and be- 
ginning from this passage, and proceeding thence to others. W. 

^5 66. m. d. 

V. 36 - 40. The Baptism of the Eunuch. 

V. 36. Kora rqv 6b6v, along (5, 15) the way. — eVi n vtap, unto 
a certain water ; not some, as the genitive would follow that parti- 
tive sense. C, ■§ 362. |3. — tI KoiXiiei, k. t. X., What hinders (what 
objection is there) that I should he baptized 7 This is the modest 
expression of a desire on the part of the eunuch to declare his faith 
in that manner, provided the evangelist was willing to administer 
the ordinance to him ; comp. 10, 47. As De Wette remarks, the 
question presupposes that Philip, among other things, had instructed 
him in regard to the nature and necessity of baptism. As the road 
on which the ei nucl jo neyed a unknow t ca lot be ascertained 
where he was baptized Euseb s and Je oi e mention a tradition 
that it occurred at Bet! zur ea Heb oi about twen j n les from 
Jerusalem. Tie t-adt y W y not be ncorrect. 

Pococke, who v s ted P I nSR 1 k thit he dentified 

both the town and the fc f th b p D Eob son decides 

in favor of a more south d d uld n the baptism to 

a different place. Eibl. E II p 641 

V. 37. This verse is w t „ tl b t th ities. The most 
reliable manuscripts and versions testify against it. The few copies 

• See the proofs in He n gale n berg's Christology, Vol. I. p. 484 sq., flud 
Schfittgen's Hoia; Hebraic*, Vol. II- p. 647 sq. 
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that contain the words read them vavlously. Meyer suggests that 
they may have been taken from some baptismal hturgy, and were 
added here that it might not appear as if the eunuch was baptized 
without evidence of his faith. The interpolation is as old certainly 
as the time of Augustine, and perhaps older. — toi' vlav tdO deov is 
the predicate after ftmt. 

V. 38. «al tKeXeva-f, k. t. X., And he ordered (viz. the chariot- 
eer) that the carriage should stop, lit. stand ; an instructive use of 
the word for 9, 7. Tlie eunuch's equipage corresponded with his 
rank. — kkI naTt^tja-av, k. t. X,, and both went down into the water ; 
not here imto it (which fir may also mean) for it stands opposed to 
cK, in the nest verse ; besides, they would have occs^ion to enter 
the stream, or pool, in order to be baptized Into it ; comp. c^cam<r6i} 
eli Toi' 'lopBoHi;!', was baptized into the Jordan ; in Marie 1, 9. See 
Eob. Lex. p. 1 18. kqtii in the verb may refer to the descent from 
the higher ground to the water, or to the entrance into the water ; 
but not to the descent from the chariot, for this verb corresponds to 
dyk^rjirav in v. 39, they went up, whereas the eunuch only returned 
to the carriage. 

V. 39. (K, out of, some render here from, which confounds it 
withajTQ. ^-jtweOuc, k. r. X., the Spirit of the Lord seized, carried 
away Philip. The expression asserts that he left the eunuch sud- 
denly, in obedience to a divine monilioD, but not that the mode of 
his departure was miraculous. This last certainly is not a neces- 
sary conclusion. — liropeiiero, k. t. X., for lie went his way, returned 
to his country, rejoicing. x^'P"" belongs logically to a separate 
clause, but is put here for the sake of brevity. — Tradition says 
that the eunuch's name was Indich, and that it was he who first 
preached the gospel in Ethiopia. It is certain that Christianity ex- 
isted there at an early period, hut its introduction, says Neander, 
cannot be traced to any connection with his labors. 

V. 40. e!ipi3i], K. T. X., not was = v" (Kuin.), but was found at 
(lit. unto) Atotus, i. e. was next heard of there, after the transac- 
tion in the desert, eir arises from the idea of the journey thither. 
This place was the ancient Ashdod, now Esdiid, an unimportant vil- 
lage. See Rob. Bibl. Res. II. p. 368. — jtoXeie does not depend on 
the participle, but on the verb, as in v, 25. The towns referred to 
are Lydda, Joppa, and others, which lay between Azotus and Csesa- 
rea. The latter place was Philip's home. Here we find him 
again, after the lapse of more than twenty years, when the Saul 
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who was now " bre h 

pics " was entertain d y m 

Luke's narrative Lr g f 

sisty miles northwea f m J 

of Carmel. It was h 2 

Great had rebuilt and m d Ce 

was now the residen f h R 

were mostly heathen h J 1 p 



v. 1-9. Christ appears to Saul on the Way to Damascus. 

V. 1. Si, hu, turns the attention again to Saul. — tri coonecta 
Uiia verse with 8, 3. — iiitrviioy .... ^oi'ou, hreathing menace and 
murder ; in 26, 11, e/ifiaiim/iEras. The figure is founded apparently 
on th f I th t p d th excitement of strong emotion 

brhhd dqk p struggles to give vent to the 
pa. fhhhisfU( , Kyp., Kuin., Olsh.). b-«u. 

Tiv b h f I g ^ edolent, ia a different exprea- 

sio Th g m ns on denotes properly that from 

or f wl h b b "»a 1 cause, source ; the accusative, 

th wh 1 b h b taoce, clement. See W. § 30. 

9. M § 376 M y 1 iixiwiav, inhaling ; but Iv in 

th P d 11 1 CO Tromm's Concord, s. v. — 

TB If S 1 d in A. D. 36, the high-priest 

w J h h f C phas and a son of Ananus, or 

A b f h 1 m 37 or 38, the high-priest was 

Theophilus, another son of Annaa. 

V. 2. imoToXas, letters, which were not merely commendatory, 
but armed him with full power to execute his object ; see v. 14 ; 
26, 12. The Jews in every country recognized the Saahedrim as 
their highest ecclesiastical tribunal. In v. 14 below, and in 26, 10, 
Paul says that he received his authority from the opx«/«^ti and in 
22, 6, from the Tftfa^vrepiov, which are merely different modes 
of designating the Sanhedrim ; see on 4, 5. He says here that he 
had his commission from the high-priest ; which harmonizes entire- 
iy with the other passages, since the high-priest represented the 
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Sanhedrim la this act On receiving Saul's application, he may 
have convened that hody,aiid liave been formally instructed to issue 
the letters The proposal was sufficiently important to engage the 
attention of the entiie council. — tls AajiauKow states the local desti- 
nation of the letters. This ancient capital of Syria was still an im- 
portant city, and had a large Jewish population. It lay northeast of 
Jeiusalem, distant about one hundred and forty miles, which made 
for those times a journey of six or eight days. — wpos rns mii'ayayds, 
unto the synagogues, i. e. the officers of them, who were the ap^i- 
avvayoyos (Luke 8, 49), and the ■npta&irfpoi as.sociated with him 
(Luke 7, 3). The former term was sometimes applied to them 
both ; see 13, 15 ; Mark 5, 23. These rulers formed a college, 
whose province it was, among other duties, to punish those who 
deserted the Jewish faith. De Wet. Heb. Arohreol, § 244. 
Hence it belonged to them to discipline those who joined the chris- 
tian party ; or, as it was proposed in this instance, to carry them to 
Jerusalem, to aid Saul in their discovery and apprehension. — t^s 
oSou, i. e. ear iSoxW^ of the (well-known christian) way in regard to 
faitli, manner of life, etc. ; comp. 19, 9. 23 ; 23, 4 ; 24, 14. 23. 
See the idea expressed more fully in 16, 17 ; 18, 25. W. % 20. 3. 
abou depends on oirai under the rule of appurtenance, property. 
K. § 273. 2 ; C. § 387. 

V. 3. iv he ™ jropEueo-flai, K. T. X., Now while he journeyed, it 
came to pass (Hebraistic) that he, etc. — Aajiaa-Ka depends on the 
verb (K. § 284. 3. 2) ; not the dative of the place whither. — 
jrepi^iTTpa'JiEii canal' ejiSi!, a light gleamed around him. The prepo- 
sition in the verb governs airiv. In 22, 6, it is repeated, according 
to the rule stated on 3, 2. In 22, 6, Paul says that the light which 
he saw was a powerful light, and in 26, 13, that it exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noonday. 

V. 4. ^Kouire, K. T. X. See also 22, 7 ; 26, 14. The necessary 
inference is, that Saul heard audible words, and not merely that an 
impression was made upon him as if he heard them. It was a part 
of the miracle that those who accompanied him heard tlie voice of 
the speaker, but failed to distinguish the words uttered. The com- 
munication was intended for Sau!, and was understood, therefore, 
by him only. 

V. 5. ris et, iiipie ; W!w art tJiou, Lord? He did not know 
yet that it was Christ who addressed him. Hence xipie has the 
significance which belongs to it as recognizing the fact, that an 
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angel, or perhaps God himself, was now speaking to him from 
heaven. To suppose it used by anticipation, i. e. as denoting him 
who proved to be Christ, makes it Luke's word, Eind is unnatural, 
— The remainder of the verse, as it stands in the common text, 
viz. o-kki/pui' .... TiaKri^tai, has been transferred to this place from 
26, 14. 

V. 6. Most of the manuscripts begin this verse with a}i>ia. The 
sentence rpijiav .... Tioi^irai (which the English translation has 
copied) is wanting in the best authorities. It rests chiefly upon 
some of the early versions. The words koI d xiptos Trpos airoir have 
been derived from 22, 10. — dXXd occurs often before a command 
abruptly given ; comp. 10, 20 ; 26, 16. W. § 57. 4 ; K. § 323. 
R. 12. — KalAaXj7^cr«Tai,K.T.X. It would appear from 26, 16 - 18, 
that Christ may have made to Saul, at this time, a fuller communi- 
cation than Luke has reported. The verb here does not exclude 
that supposition ; for it may import that, on his arrival in the city, 
he should be confirmed in what he had heard, or instructed further, 
in regard to his future labors. Some prefer to consider Paul's 
narrative before Agrippa as the abridged account. The message 
which Ananias delivered to Saul was a message from Christ ; and 
as the apostle makes no mention of Ananias in 26, 16 sq., it is 
very possible that he has there, for the sake of brevity, passed over 
the intermediate agency, and referred the words directly to Christ, 
which Christ communicated to him through Ananias. This would 
be merely applying the common maxim, Quod gwis per alium 
facit, id ipse fedsse putatvr. 

V. 7. eioT^'KEKToj' linrfoi, stood, stopped, speechless, overcome by 
amazement and terror ; comp. ip^o^oi ejivovro, in 22, 9. The ad- 
jective is more correctly written hioi, W. ^ 5. 1. This verb often 
means to stand, not as opposed to other attitudes, but to bo lixed, 
stationary, as opposed to the idea of motion ; comp. 8, 38 ; Luke 
5, 2. See the Class. Lexx. s. v. In this sense the passage is en- 
tirely consistent with 26, 14, where it is said that when they heard 
the voice they all fell to the ground. Plainly it was not Luke's 
object to say that they stood erect in distinction from kneeling, lying 
prostrate, and the like ; but that, overpowered by what they saw and 
heard, they were fixed to the spot ; they were unable for a time to 
speak or move. Tiie conciUation which some adopt (Bug,, Kuin.) 
is that they at first fell to the ground, but afterwards rose up and 
stood. — oKoijowes pin t^i (/loii^i, hearing indeed the voice. The 
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genitive after this verb points out the source or cause of the hear- 
ing ; the accusative (see v. 4), that which one hears. See the Note 
on V. 1, In 22, 9, Paul says, in reference to the same occurrence, 
TT/y 8k 0oij^v ovK ^Kovirav roS XoXoSptoi /mi, which we may render, hut 
they understood not the voice of him speaHng to me. okovk, like 
the corresponding word in other languages, means not only to hear, 
but to hear so as to understand. Of the latter usage, the New 
Testament furnishes oth^r clear examples. 1 Cor. 14, 2 : " For 
lie that speaketh in an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto men, 
but unto God ; for no man understands him," — oibiis yap oKoiei ; 
comp, V. 16, where anouei passes m o o Ee Mark 4 33 Ad 
with many such parables spake he tl e wori u to tl e i as they 
were able to understand it," — xadas tj&wavro ao "^ome 

reckon here John 6, 60 ; Gal. 4, 21 and othe passage Fo n 
stances of this sense in the class cs see Eoh Lex s v Tl e 
same usage exists in the Hebrew. e of the dpf o s of iTJiif 
(see Gesen. Lex. s. v.) is to understa d I Gen 42 23 t is 
said that Joseph's brethren " knew not hat 1 e 1 eard tl c n ( e 
understood, in the Eng. vers.) ; " for he poke unto 1 e by a 
interpreter." See also Gen. 11,7 The Eng si a guage has 
the same idbm. We say that a pe -so s o hea d o tl at wc do 
not hear him, when, though we hear his voice, he spealts so low 
or indistinctly that we do not understand him. . The intelligence of 
the writer forbids the idea of a palpahle contradiction in the two 
passages. Since in 22, 9 we have ^av^v, and here in v. 7 <j>aiitis, 
some would attribute to the genitive a partitive sense, i. e. sbme- 
thing of the voice, or indistinctly. But the difference does not 
hold ; for in 32, 7, Paul says of himself I'Koucra ^avtis, where he 
cannot mean that he had only a confused perception of what was 
said to him. Some prefer to vary the sense of i/>o)nJ, viz. noise or 
stmnd in this place, but voice in 22, 9. But allowing the word to 
admit of that distinction (see on 2, 6), it is much less common than 
the proposed variation in aKoim, and much less probable here, since 
the use of the verh would be varied in passages so remote from 
each other, whereas 0iu«i would have different senses in almost 
successive verses. — /ujfitW fie Beaipovvrts, lilt seeing no one who 
could have uttered the voice. This appears to be denied of Saul's 
companions, in opposition to what was true of him, viz. that simul- 
taneously with the light he had seen a personal manifestation of 
Christ ; comp. v. 17 ; 22, 18. To this fact it is generally supposed 
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that Paul alludes in 1 Cor. 9, 1, where he mentions his having seen 
the risen Saviour as an evidence of his equality with the other 
apostles i see the Note on 1, 3. Neander, De Wette, Meyer, Osi- 
ander, and others, maintain this view. 

V, 8. avtayiiivav .... ouToD, and when Ms eyes were opened, i. e. 
his eyelids, which he had spontaneously closed when struck with 
the gleaming light. This expression refers usually to the recovery 
of one's eyesight, as in Matt. 9, 30 ; John 9, 10. 20. etc. — oiSiva 
(^Xfice, saw no one, i. e. of his companions, because he was blinded ; 
not, as in v. 9, no one from whom the voice came (Bag.). The 
next clause requires this sense. 

V. 9. laj accompanies ^Xcnai', where we might expect oa ; comp. 
the other clause. Winer thinks (§ 69. 4) that the denial may be 
opposed to the idea that Saul might have regained his sight before 
the expiration of three days, Meyer says that the negatives are 
interchanged here. 

V, 10-18, Ananias is sent to Saul, and baptizes Mm. 

V. 10. That Ananias was one of the seventy disciples is an 
unsupported conjecture of some of the older writers. — 6 Kvpws, i, e. 
Christ, see v. 17. — ISob eya ^= '3371, This answer implies that the 
person hears, and waits to listen further; comp. Gen. 22, 1.7; 
27, 1 ; 1 Sam. 3, 8, etc. . 

V. 11, On oi.Qcrr^,see V. 18. — pvpij aU j ah 1 n 
" This morning," says Maundrell, " we w n h all d 

Straight. It is about half a mile in leng 1 n g f n as o 

west through the city. It being narro and 1 e 1 u ju ting 
out in several places on both sides, you ann 1 a e 1 p os 
pect of its length and straightness." Th p f tl 

street may have come down from the ag of Paul — T a a 

tive of Tarsm (22, 3) ; see on v 30 — iSoo yap, k r X This is 
menlioaed as a reason why he might be sure of a favorable lecep- 

V 12 (tal etSev, k. r X , and has seen a man, (mode known to 
! m n he vision as) Ananias by name — fwiSevra hutoj x*'/*"! P^*" 
ctnif I an I upon him, as a s gn of the benefit which he was to be the 
med u of communicating , comp on 6 6 The expression is 
ndefi te 1 ke that in 1^, 1 Lachmann thinks the authonty sufti- 
c en to read ran x^^pas ai m v 17 — ava^pijrj, might see again. 
This sense, out of the New Testament, is not common ; an in- 
stance of it occurs at the close of Plut. de sera Num. vindicta. 
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V. 13. The reply of Ananias shows how fearful a notoriety as 
a persecutor Saul had acquired. Compare 26, 10. — Sira Kam, how 
great evils. — toIs Aylms aw, thy saints, i. e. consecratecl to him, 
and so his. This term, as applied in the New Testament, refers to 
the normal or prescribed standard of christian character, rather 
than the actual one. See 1 Cor. 1, 2, as compared with 1 Cor. 
3,S; 11,21, elc. 

V. 14. e;{c( f^iriav. Ananias may have received letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem ; or those who came with Saul may 
have divulged the object of the journey since their arrival. — rour 
tViKoXou/HPour T& Svofii ffou, IhosB who call upon, invoke in prayer, 
thy name; comp. 2,21; 7,59; 1 Cor. 1, 3. This participle is 
middle, not passive. The Greek for those on whom thy name is 
called would be like that in 15, 17. The expression here is the one 
which the Seventy commonly use to translate D^3 W'lJP, a well- 
known formula in the Old Testament signifying to worshi'p. Gese- 
niua (Lex. p. 938) says : To call on the name of God is to invoke 
his name, i. e. to praise, celebrate, worship Grod. We are to attach 
to it, of course, the same sense in the New Testament. Hence 
this language, which states a fact so characteristic of the first Chris- 
tians that it fixed upon them the name of callers upon Christ, shows 
that they were accustomed to oifer to him divine honor. See on 
7,59. 

V. 15. (TjwOot tiAoy^s, an instrwnent of choice := a chosen in- 
strument. For this use of the genitive, see on 7, 30- The similar 
examples in Greek belong rather to poetry. It is a common idiom 
in Hebrew. Gesen. Heb. Gr. 5] 104. — (Siwi^eiBi'. Paul stood as 
a witness for Christ before the governors of Cyprus, Achaia, and 
Jiidea, and before Herod Agrippa and Nero. — uiuk 'icrpa^X. The 
progress of the najrative will show how faithfully he executed this 
part of his mission. Tiiough he was tiie great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, he never ceased to preach to his countrymen. 

V. 16. tyi yap, k.t. X., For I will show him by experience, 
will cause him to learn in the course of his life {Bug., Mey.). Ac- 
cording to De Wette, it means that God would teach him by reve- 
lation ; but this verb is not employed to denote the communication 
of knowledge in that manner. The statement here confirms the 
declaration that Saul would accomplish so much for the cause of 
Christ ; for (yap) he was to suffer much, and his labors would be 
efficient in proportion to his sufferings. 
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V. 17. eiTTE. The message of AnaniM is stated more fully in 
22, 14 sq. — dbA<pi, brother, not in a national sense (2, 29 ; 21, 1 ; 
28, 17), but in the faith of the gospel. He could address Saul 
with confidence by that title, after having received such information 
in regard to the state of his mind, and the sphere of labor to which 
Christ had called him. — 'lijtraOr .... ^px™- Luke's account of the 
communication to Ananias passes over this part of it. — KaljrXvj- 
o-ejjs, K. T. X., and mayesl be jiihd with the Holy Spirit, i. e. re- 
ceive abundantly the extraordinary gifts ajid qualifications which he 
would need as an apostle. The expression includes moral endow- 
ments as well as miraculous powers. See the Note on 1, 8, 

V. 18. oire'TTeo-oi' .... ojiteI XoitSei, there fell from his eyes as if 
scales ; ho experienced a sensation as if such had been the fact. 
Surii shows that it was so in appearance, not in reality ; comp. 3, 3 ; 
6, 15, etc. The nature of the injury which his eyes had suffered 
we cannol determine ; hut it is certain that the recovery from the 
injury was instantaneous and complete. We may suppose that 
Luke had often heard Paul relate how he felt at that moment. — 
owdrrdv, having risen up, and gone fortli ; comp. Luke 4, 38 (see 
Bob. Lex. s. v. II. 1. a) ; or perhaps i^ having made Mrasejf 
ready, i, e. without delay; comp. Luke 15, 18. On this Hebrais- 
tic use of the word, see Gcsen. Lex. p. 919 ; W. § 67. 2. 0. It 
is impossible to infer from it that he was baptized on the spot. — 
\o&^v rpai^v, having taken food after the fast of three days, see 
V, 9. 

V. 19-23. The Labors of Faul at Damascus. 

Y. 19. fiETQ Twv (inflijTffij', with the disciples, in private inter- 
course with thom. — tjnipae Tivas, certain days, denotes too brief a 
period to apply to the entire residence at Damascus {Neand,, De 
Wet., Mey.). 

V. 20. Kol (v6ie>£, and immediately, after the days spent in the 

society of the Christians there. — eiajptia-trt rov 'hjaoiiv =^ eK^puirirt 

oil li 'irjo-oSc e<jTiH, K. t. X. ; SCO on 3, 10. 'ifjtravs is the individual or 
personal name of the Saviour ; and it was the apostle's object to 
establish the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, or the promised 
Messiah ; comp. v. 22. 

V. 21. o TT0p6jiaas, who destroyed, put to death ; see 22, 3. — 
Smiia TovTo, viz. that of Jesus, v. 20, The form of the remark 
adapts itself to the narrative. — SpBe, hither, after a verb of motion ; 
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here in v. 14. — ds roEro anticipates the next clause. — For opj^iEpels, 
see on 4, 6. — The astonishment expressed here proceeded from 
the Jews, whom Paul addressed in the synagogues. Most of the 
Christians at Damascus must have been apprised of the change in 
his characler before he appeared in public. 

V. 22. SuCXos Be, K. T. X., BtU Saul teas more strengthened, i. e. 
ia his faith, see 16,5; Rom. 4,20. Tiiis remark describes his 
state after the lapse of some time subsequent to his conversion. It 
is made apparently, not merely to indicate his christian progress, 
hut to suggest why ho preached with such convincing power. — 
tnifi^ipdCiav, K. T. X., proving that this one is the Christ. oSror re- 
calls 'lijffoOv in V. 20 the more readily, because toSto intervenes in 
V. 21. 

V. 23-25. The Flight of Paul from Damascus. 
V. 23. ffif 5c .... ixaval, Notu when many days were accom- 
plished. At this place, probably, we are to insert the journey into 
Arabia, which the apostle mentions in Gal. 1, 17. So Neander, 
Homsen, Meyer, and others. That Luke makes no allusion to this 
jotirney agrees with the summary character of his history generally, 
in relation to the early portion of Paul's life. It will be observed, 
he does not say that the " many days " were all spent at Damas- 
cus, hut that many had elapsed since his first arrival, before the 
escape which took place under the circumstances narrated. Hence 
the language leav t I'b ty t pp th t h p dm 

less of the interm d d I h T h P 1 

was absent in Ai hi prol ly 1 I P f h 

^l^lpm haml, rath 1 h f C 1 17 ! 

Arabia before Dmscasfthf y fi-st 

important scene f p Th m I h I p 

Arabia formed no mp b bly I p f th tl y rs 

fore his return toJu^lmfh pp 1 bh 

fact that he was 11 so k h Ch 26 

Some critics, as 01 h Eh d S pp Id pi th 

sion into Arabia b 25 d 6 Tl bj h 

view is, that the p m h h m b 1 I sc 

(mfti^ ini/TTpi'jra no- Gill) If f h 

deadly hostility o p fhJ hhldhdyd 

him from that city 

V. 24. fypwaOi] rp SailXp, hecame knovm hy SatJ, to him. For 
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the dative after the passive, see on 5, 9. The discovery enabled 
tVie apostle to escape the danger. — Tiapfrr)pBiiv TctsiriXas^iualched the 
gates, i. e. with the aid of soldiers whom Aretas placed at iVieiv dis- 
posal, so that the act of guarding the city could be ascribed to the 
Jews, as in this passage, or to Aretas, as in 2 Cor. 1 1, 33. The 
Jews at this time were influential as well as numerous at Damascus, 
and could easily enlist the government on their side, — 6ia toS -rti- 
X>nis, through ike wall, is defined by 8ia Ajpt'Soi, through a window, 
in 2 Cor. 11, 33, i. e. through an aperture in the wall, or, more 
probably, through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
Compare Josh, 2, 15; 1 Sam. 19, 12, Houses are built in that 
manner, in Eastern countries, at the present day. The traditional 
spot of Paul's escape is on the south side of tlie city. 

V. 26—31. JPatd retttrm to Jerusalem, and from there goes to 
Tarsus. 

V. 26. wo/)av«i'o/ifvot. Paul made this journey to Jerusalem in 
A. D. 39. See Introduct. ^ 6. 1. — KoKkaaSai, to associate with 
them as one of their own faith. — tiovtss itpo^uZuro, k. r. X. If Paul 
had spent most of the last three years at Damascus, we should 
suppose that the report of his labors during that time would have 
reached Jerusalem, and prepared the way for his more cordial re- 
ception. On the contrary, if he had been withdrawn for the most 
part from their knowledge, in the mots retired region of Arabia, it 
is less surprising that they now regarded him with suspicion. The 
language, according to either view, it will be observed, does not 
affirm that they had never heard of his conversion, but that they 
could not readily persuade themselves that it was sincere. The 
sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle of Christians, claiming to 
be one of them, would have been something like this return of 
Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple. 

V, 27. Bapo^os stood high among the disciples at Jerusalem 
(4, 36; 11,22). No one out of the circle of the apostles could 
have interposed a more powerful word in behalf of Saul. — Sti/y^- 
craro, related fully, since lliey may have heard a report of the oc- 
currence, but had received no definite information concerning it. 
He could add also his own personal testimony to the truth of what 
had come to their ears. — irfii .... inappijtriairaTo. He had been 
himself probably a witness of Paul's zeal at Damascus ; and for 
that reason, and because his labors there were more recent, he says 
nothing of the residence in Arabia. 
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V, 28. 5" I*"' QiTfflj', was vnth them, during fiftepn days, see 
Ga!. 1,18. — elaiTopeioiievoc Kai (KTope-uojievos 1 e m the e\prci=e of 
his ministry, as resuhs fiom the ne^t ckuse comp 1, 21 This 
Hehraism denotes piopfrly a pubic oi ofiiciul manner of 1 fe 
(Kuin-, Mey.). 

V. 29.' ■!rpbsTois SWrivtaras Sec th Ncte en 6 1 Head 
dressed himself to them because he himself was a foreign Jew , and 
was familiar with the Greek, which h y so p k b n 

conjectured that one of the festivals m h be n p a 

this time, and that these Hellenists b d n ha 

account. Compare John 12, 20. — x N h mp 

feet. They were not satisfied with a n attnp aehs 

life. 

V. 30. imyv6i^t9 Si oi aSe^i^oi', Tl I er a as a d 

it. Paul acted, therefore, in confer w y w h tl ad Ve 

learn from 22, 17, thai another motiv n d h his e was 
informed in a vision that God would e n up a d fl a 
field of labor. Without that revela m g 

best to remain, in defiance of the present danger, and notwithstand- 
ing the importunity of hig friends ; comp. 21, 13, It is a mark of 
truth that we find Luke stating the outward impulse, the apostle the 
inner ground, — \a lamjyayov Ihe preposition marks the descent to 
ibe sea-coast, — For Ctesarea, see on 8, 40. — xal timnimAav 
K. T. X,, and they sent him forth to Tarsus. This cty was the 
capital of Cilicia on the river Cydnus It possessed at th s tunc a 
literary rep tawhh d Ah Adra 

It had rece dm pcap g hmA a id 

Augustus, h h E p See 

the Note o 2*) — m m h m ere 

that Paul T r has 

been said, 2 w P g '^^Yj 

Paul puts S C w h ntry 

through th th s are 

always named in that order (see 15, 23. 41}, and that order agrees 
with the land-route from Jerusalem to Cihria, which was the one 
more commonly taken. Hence Paul may have adhered to that 
order in Gal. 1, 21, from the force of association, though in this 
instance he went first to Cilicia, and from tiiere made missionary 
excursions into Syria. But if any one prefers, he can suppose, with 
De Wette, that Paul took ship at Cjesarea, and then landed again at 
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Seleucia ; or with Winer, Riickert, and others, that Syria, in the 
Epistle to the Galatiatis, included a part of the region hetwcen 
Jerusalem and CEesarea. The term had sometimes that wider 
sense. Some have fixed on Cfesarea in the north of Palestine as 
the place meant here ; but in that case the epithet which distin- 
guishes the less celebrated city from the other would have been 
added, as in Matt. 16, 13; Mark 8, 27. 

In these regions of Syria and Cilicia, Paul remained about four 
years ; see on II, 26. That he was occupied during this time in 
laboring for the spread of the gospel, is not only to be inferred from 
the character of the man, but is distinctly intimated in Gal. 1, 
21-23. Further, in the sequel of the narrative (15, 23. 41), we 
find churches existing here, the origin of which is unknown, unless 
we suppose that they were planted by Paul's instrumentality at this 
time. It is not an irrelevant reflection, that during this residence in 
his native land " some of those christian ' kinsmen,' whose names 
are handed down to us (Rem. 16,7, 11. 21), possibly his sister, 
the playmate of his childhood, and his sister's son, who after- 
wards saved his life (23, 16 sq.), may have been gathered by his 
exertions into the fold of Christ." The apostle reappears next in 
11, 25. 

v. 31-35. Peter preaches at Lydda, and heals a Paralylic. 

V. 31. Ill ptV olf, K. T. X., The churches now had peace, i. e. 

rest from the persecution which they had suffered since the death 
of Stephen. It had continued for three years ; see v. 26. Luke 
does not mention the cause of this respite. As Lardner, De Wette, 
and others suggest, it may have been owing to the troubles excited 
by the order of Caligula, to have his image set up in the temple. 
(Jos. Antt. 18. 8, 2-9.) The Jews may have been too much en- 
grossed by their opposition to that measure to pursue (he Christians. 
— oSv is here resumptive ; comp. 8, 4 ; 11,19; 19,32. It takes 
up again the main thread of the history after the digression relating 
to Paul, Meyer makes it illative from v. 3 - 30, as if the peace 
was the result of Paul's conversion. But as that event occurred so 
soon after the death of Stephen, it leaves too brief an interval for 
the persecution, — To\i\aias. This is our only notice of the exist- 
ence of churches in that native land of the apostles, — oinodoiioiiKvai, 
being built up, i. e. in faith and piety ; see 1 Cor. 8, I ; 14, 4 ; 
1 Thes. 5, 11, etc. It is contrary to usage to understand it of es- 
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ternal organisation. It does not refer to the increase of numbers, 
since that is the idea of the verb which follows. — TTOpcvopevai = 
^^n, waiting ; a common Hebraism, to denote a course of conduct. 
— ™ i^o(3ip ToO KvpLov, in the fear of the Lord, in conformity with 
that state of mind ; dative of rule or maoner. W. § 31. 3. b. — 

Ka'i T§ TrapanX-^rrci tw Ayiov TTPciiiaTos, belongs not to itopevoiifvai, but 
to eirXijAJmiTo, of which it assigns the cause : and iy the aid 
(Kuin., Mey., Eob.) of the Holy Spirit were tnuUipUed. That 
sense of jrapaicK^aci is not certain. De Wette understands by it 
the power of consolatory discourse conferred by the Spirit ; comp. 
4,36. 

V. 33. Peter may have left Jerusalem soon after the departure 
of Paul ; see on v. 27, — biepxi/^vov, k. t. X., passing through all 
the believers in that part of the country. Supply here dyiav (Bog., 
Mey., Dc Wet.), not rwrtflt (Kuin.) ; comp. 20, 25 ; Kom. 15, 28. 
The narrative assumes that the gospel had been preached here al- 
ready ; and this was a tour of visilatiou. — Kai, also, includes the 
saints at Lydda among the iravroi'. That village, says Dr. Robin- 
son, was ten or twelve mOes southeast from Joppa. 

V. 33. His name may indicate that jEmos was a Greek, or 
Hellenistic Jew. He was probably a believer, as faith was usually 
required of those who received the benefits of the gospel, — ej irav 
oKTo), since eight years, for so long a time. — Kpa^^ir^, pallet, as 
ill 5, 15. 

V 34 inpmtros atavT^, spread for thyself, i. e. thy bed, not in 
futuie (Kim ),but immediately (De Wet., Mey.). Others had per- 
formed that office for him hitherto. He was now to evmce his 
restoiation by an act which had been the peculiar evidence of his 
infirmity The object of the verb suggests itself; it is not strictly 
an elhpsis W. § 66. 7, a, 

V. 35. ilBof aiTov, saw him after bis recovery, whom they had 
known before as a confirmed paralytic. — woiret may be restricted, 
as suggested on 3, 18. — toj' Saptowa == p'^fU, the Plain. It 
extended along the sea-coast from Joppa to Csesarea. Here the 
part nearest to Lydda appears to be meant. Some have thought 
(Win. Eealw. II. p, 383) that Saron may designate here a village 
of that name. — oini-ti iiriarpf^av, k. r. X., who, influenced by the 
miracle, turned unto the Lord, see v. 42 ; not who hid turned 
(Kuin.). In the latter case, the import of the remark would be 
that the miracle was a credible one, because it was so well attested. 
Such an apologetic interest i? foreign to Luke's 
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V. 36-43. Feler visits Joppa. 
V. 36. 'loTnro, northwest from Lydda (see on v. 33), the present 
Japha, or Jaffa. — TaUlha = KB'51? is Chaldee, and means a 
gaxelh. We may infer from it her Jewish origin. To her Greek 
friends she may have been known also by the other name. — koI 
Atijjjoo-iWj', and especially alms, deeds of ctiarlty ; kqi, explicative. 
V. 37. \oiaavTe!, K. T. X,, having washed, tliey placed lisr in the 
upper chamber of the house where they were. As the limitation 
suggests itself, the article is omitted. W. § 18. I. It is inserted, 
V. 39, because there it points back to this place. It was customary 
among the Hebrews for women to perform this rite ; hut as Luke 
would specify here the ict rather than the atrency he employs the 
masculine of t in W 

§ 27. 5. 

V.38. e'yyt ow "is T 

mentioned on 3 — trr 
him with any 
they should d m 

V. 39. ^K pto T od 

for any reaso A ib 

§204; Win. E 6 T be 

instance for t P — d 

been the obje m th 

death of the E rv m 

natural mann d — 

So-a, K. T. X., n 45) 

she made while she vtas with them. The idea is not that they ex- 
hibited all the garments which she had made, but that those which 
they exhibited, and which perhaps they wore at the time, were all 
made fay her. Observe tliat the nouns which precede are destitute 
of the article. 

V. 40. iK^oXii', . . . ^6vTas,Bul having put all forth, ctxa&ed them 
to retire; notwithviolcnce, seeMarkS, 40; John 10,4. Theobject 
may have been to secure himself from observation and interruption, 
while he prayed with fervor and agony. Elisha pursued the same 
course, for the same reason probably, when he restored to life the 
Sbunamite's son ; see 2 Kings 4, 33 ; also Matt, 9, 25. — npoarji^aTo. 
Peter would address his prayer to Christ ; for the apostles wrought 
their miracles in his name ; see v. 34 ; 3, 6. 16 ; 4, 10. — oiWnjft, 
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arise, stand erect, Peter speaks as one who felt assured that his 
prayer had prevailed, see Matt. 17, 20. 

V. 42. iyioiTo draws its subject from the context, viz. the mira- 
cle. — ejil Toi' Kvpiov, upon the Lord, Christ, whose gospel had been 
so signally attested as true. 

V, 43. Peter remained here many days, because the place was 
large, and the people evinced a pvepamtion for the reception of the 
word. — ^vpaii, a tanner. The more scrupulous Jews regarded 
such an occupation as unclean, and avoided those who pursued it. 
The conduct of Peter here sliowa that he did not carry his preju- 
dices to that extent. 



CHAPTER X. 

V. 1-8. The Vision of Cornelius, the Centurion. 
V. 1. cKaTovrapxris 19 oftcii inlerehanged with fKHTovrapxis (21, 
32 ; 22, 25, etc.). The first is the prevalent form in the later 
Greek. W. ■§ 8. 1. The word has a uniform termination in some 
copies of the text. — oirfipiiF 'iraKii^s. Some suppose this cohort to 
have belonged to the legio Ilalica, or Italica prima, of *hich we 
read in Tacitus (Hist. 1. 59, 64, etc.) ; but the fact stated by Dio 
Cassius (55. 24) is overlooked, that this legion was raised hy Nero, 
and consequently was not in existence at this period of our nar- 
rative. While no ancient writer has left any notice confi.rming 
Luke's accuracy jn this passage, it so happens that an inscription in 
Gruter * informs us that volunteer Italian cohorts served in Syria, 
L e. Italian or Roman soldiers, who enlisted of their own accord, 
instead of being bl' d t p f rm militay serv'ce (see D'ct of 
Anlt. art. Vehn ) I g rally suppos(>l tl t the Romai 
cohorts, instead f he m porated al v ys \ ha part cular 
legion, existed of p ra ly It is probable hat s ch ai nde 

pendent cohort w n d at Cffisarea called tl e It h n 

hecause it consist d fn I 1 ans, whereas tl e otl e colors n 

Palestine were levied for the most part from he c ntry elf See 

* Copied in Ackerman'a Numiamallc lUustrat u a of I e Na e Pu 
tians of the New Testament, p. 34. 
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Jos. Antt. 14. 15. 10; Bell. Jud. 1. 17. 1. Compare the Note on 
37, 1. It is worthy of remark, as Tholuck* suggests, that Luke 
places this Italian cohort precisely here. Csesarea was the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurator (see on 8, 40) ; and it was im- 
portant that he should have there a body of troops on whose fidelity 
he could rely. 

V. 3. ffio-f^V ^fo"' The centurion was, therefore, a 

worshipper of Jehovah ; but the language does not .oblige us to 
suppose that he had submitted to circumcision, or had avowed pub- 
licly the Jewish faith That opinion disagrees with v. 28. 34 ; 11, 
1. 8 ; 15, 7 ; f hos passa h w hat he was regarded by the 
Jews at this I big 11 a heathen community. Cor- 

nelius was o f tJ m Tierous in tliis effete age of 

idolatry, who w b r worship, and under that im- 

pulse had emb dip h f the Old Testament, so much 

superior toovrytl fmf Ign known to them. They at- 
tended the s g tn h d d ad the Scriptures, practised 
some of the J h d a state of mind predisposing 

them to welcome the gospel of Chnst when it was announced to 
them. This class of persons furnished the greater part of the first 
Gentile converts. They appear often in the Acts, — r^ Xa^, the 
people, viz. of the Jews ; comp. v. 42 ; 26, 17. 23 ; 28, 17. Per- 
haps Luke 7, 5 bricgs to view one of the ways in which he applied 
his benefactions. 

V, 3. fv Spdiiari may he understood of an innei or of an outward 
vision (Neand.). — <j)avf pas, distinctly, spilm^ bettor to i perceptive 
act than to an act of consciousness, tldiy is amhigujus in that 
respect. — Unless iipm' stands for &pi} (W "^ '*2 6) at the ninth 
hour, it deDotes the time during which the vis on cccurred ; comp. 
Rev. 3, 3. fwoTJiv ■wa.'i one of the Jew i&h hours of piiyer (3, 1.) 

V. 4. Titan; What is it wbiiih is designed or desired .' — For 
Kvpif, SCO the remark on 9, 5. — ave^rja-av is appropriate to wpotrfuxai, 
but applies only per zeugma to fKfijpoaivoi. In v. 31 the nouns 
have different verbs, — eis pvr})io(Tvvov,for a memorial, as such (see 
'on 7, 21), i. e. he was now to receive evidence of his being remem- 
bered, inasmuch as God was about to open a way for his attain- 
ment of the peace of mind which he had so anxiously sought, 

V. 5. Joppa was about thirty miles south of Cffisarea. — ;«tu- 

* Die Giaubwurdigliiiit der Evangsliselien Geschlclite, p. 174, 
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jTE/ii/'ai is middle, because lie was to execute the act through the 

agency of others. K. § 250. R. 2 ; B. § 135. 8. — S/^am 

TLcTpos. Both names arc given, so as to prevent mistake as to the 
individual whom they were to find. This, too, is the reason for 
describing so minutely his place of abode. 

¥. 6. jrnpo daXaaa-ai', hy the sea-shore, viz. that of the Mediter- 
ranean. Luke states a fact here ; the ground of it we learii from 
other sources. The sanatory laws of the ancients, it is said, re- 
quired tamiers to live out of the city ; " non solum oh mortua ani- 
malia, quorum usum ipsa eorum opificii ratio efflagitabat, sed etiam 
ob fcetidos in eorum officinis et Eedibus odores et sordes,"* The 
convenient prosecution of their business required that they should 
be near the water. — ovror XqX^o-ei iroi ri o-e Set iroiein, at the close of 
this verse, in the common test, was inserted in conformity with 
9,6; 10,33. 

V. 7, fflt Bs aTr^jXdti', K. T. X. He despatclied the messengers, 
therefore, on the same day, although it was so far advanced (v. 3} ; 
comp. tfuuj^r in v. 33. — 6 }<dkav must he taken as imperfect ; 
COmp. John 9, 8 (De Wet). — Tmv lipoaKaprfpoivraiv nur^, of iliose 
(sc. soldiers) wko waited upon Mm, who stood ready to perform 
those personal services which he might require, Kuinoel's idea is 
that they acted as a house-sentry. — tiae^^ accords with the descrip- 
tion of the centurion's family in v. 2. 

V. 9 ~ 16. , The Vision of Peter. 

V. 9. Tfl firaipiov, on ike morr ir aft tl dp rtur f m 
Cscsarea. — e'lrl to Sclfta, upon the h th oof f t wl ha 

cording to the Oriental manner, w fl t b t I gl tly 1 d 
It was the place often chosen for th p f rman f 1 gi du 
ties. Jahn's Archteol, § 34. 

V. 10. )7po(™-«™e occurs only he Th 1 w f 1 y ! 
it to be intensive, very hungry. — 1)6 \ y 6 1 d i 
^oX would h<we eaten. — jio/jooitfuaf w Wl I il y 

(not hut) were preparing, i. e- for the evening repast ; see v. 9. 
The pronoun refers to those in the family where Peter was enter-f 
tained. — eitirratrit = 'if wvei/iaTi (Eev. 1, 10), i. e. a trance, or rap- 
twe, wliereby (if we may so express It) he was transported out of 
himself, and put into a mental state in which he could discern ob- 

- Walfih, Djflserlationus in Aclti Apoalolorum, Vi>l. I. p. 195, 3il ed. 
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jecta beyond the apprehension of man's natural powers. See 
11,5; 22, 17, — In the mode of instruction which God employed 
in this instance, he adapted himself to the peculiar circumstances in 
which Peter was placed. " The divine light that was making its 
way to his spirit revealed itself in the mirror of sensible, images, 
which proceeded from the existing state of his bodily frame," 
(Ncand.) 

V. 11. (tkeCos t(, a certain vessel, receptacle, which &s oGomjv 
lifyakr]!/ describes more definitely as a great sheet. — Tttravpam .... 
y^s, bound at four corners, l e. with cords, and (thus) let down 
upon the earth. This is tlio common view, and, I think, the correct 
one. Meyer understands Apx^ls of the four corners of heaven, i. e. 
east, west, north, and south, to which the cords suspending the 
sheet were fastened. Neander inclines to that interpretation, ■ — 
Lachmann expunges bebe/icyoB kbI, after A, B, C, and some other 
authorities ; but probably the omission of the words in 11, 6 led to 
their omission here. 

V. 13. iraimi to rsrpdjroSa, all the quadrupeds, i. e. as to their 
varieties, not individually. See W. § 17 10 b — The text here is 
confused, t^s 771 is to he retained, no doubt, but bhould follow 
epTTcni (Lachm., Mey., Tschdf.), — nai ra Brfpia before Kai ra ip^erd 
is not found in the controlling manuscripts, It is eiidcnt that the 
text in 11, 6 has influenced the text in this pisiage 

V. 13. avaaras. See on 9, 18, let Peter may have been 
kneeling, or reclining, at that moment (Mey.). — 60<roii ml <piiye, 
slay and eat, i. e, any one of the creatures exhibited to him, with- 
out regard to the disthiction of clean or unclean, 

V. 14. irai-, preceded by the negative, is a Hebraism for ovSiv ; 
comp. Matt. 24, 22 ; Rom. 3, 20 ; Eph. 5, 5. The two modes of 
expression present the idea from different points of view. That of 
the Hebrews excepts every thing from the action of the verb ; that 
of the Greelis subjects nothing to it. Gescn. Heb. Gr. "5 149. 1 ; 
W. § 26. 1. — Koivov is the opposite of ayior, common, unholy. As 
this sense was unusual, the more explicit dmSapTov follows. 

v. 15. & 6 6fO! fKa6api>7e, What God has cleansed, i. e, declared 
by this symbolic act to be clean. Verbs in Hebrew have often this 
declarative sense ; comp. Lev, 13, 3. 8. 13 ; 16, 30 ; Ezek. 43, 3 ; 
Jer. 1, 10, etc. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. "i^O. An approximating 
usage exists in Greek. — a-i f(i) koi'cou, call not thou common, trv is 
contrasted with deis, It is not usual to insert the first or second per- 
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sona! pronoun as the subject of a verb, unless it be emphatic. K. 
§ 302. 1 ; B. § 129. 14. The imperative is present because he 
was committing the prohibited act at the time. Compare the Note 
on 7, 60. 

V. 16. rovTo refera to the repetition of the voice, not to the 
vision as seen three times. Those who understand it in the latter 
way overlook iroAw Ik bevripau just before. The command was 
reiterated, in order to impress the words more deeply on the mind 
of Poter, 

V. 17-23. The Messengers arrive at Joppa. 

V. 17. SijjiTopei, was perplexed, uncertain. — ti Sh e'ij, what it 
might be, signify ; comp. Luke 8, 9 ; John 10, 6. He must have 
3ed that such a revelation was not designed merely to 
i the abolition of a ceremonial custom ; but it was not yet 
evident to him how much the principle comprehended, and espe- 
cially in what practical manner he was to exhibit his liberation from 
the scruples by which he had been bound hitherto. — & et&e, lokick 
he Jiad seen ■ comp on 1 3 — Koi iSnii, then lehold, as in 1, 10. — 
^KpaTTjiTairr h d having inquired out. — fViTdp 

jTvXmiia, ah P ^ irectly into the house or court ; 

not the po tl more splendid houses only had 

thatappe d pi 6 71 (De Wet.). 

V. IS. ^ w; Hw ( v. 7), or, less definitely, having 

called, an h p ~ d (ij^LCcrai if he lodges The 

present te q m a direct foim W ^ 42 4 

V. 19. 6 r than «flKpp ^«™um tie com 

mon text g The finbt h the hotter attested 

word. — T h be omitted It was ad led from 

V. 7; 11, 

V. 20, aX i U course to a new point ; comp. 

9,6. — ixT) [Qjt m g scrity/e, i. e. to go with them, 

although tl — := TTveiiitt in v. 19. 

V. 21. lois O7rtcrraX|i4W0i)i dno roC KopvrjXiov jrpoy aoTov defines 
SvSpas ', and since, in the public reading of the Scriptures, a new 
section began here, the words were necessary in order to suggest 
the connection. This accounts for our finding them in a few 
copies. The preponderant testimony is against them. 

V. 22. fxapTvpoiiieiio! occurs, as in 6, 3. — i)(pijjiaTi<T67i, was di- 
vinely instructed ; comp. Matt. 2, 12. In the classics this word 
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refers to a communication made in reply to a question ; but in. the 
New Testament and the Septuagint it drops that relative sense. — 
P^ILOTa, words, instruction ; comp. XaK^a-ei <roi in v. 33. The first 
account of the vision (v. 4 sq.) omits tliis particular. 

V. 23-33. Fetar proceeds to Casarea. 

V. 23. T^ tiravpiov, on the morrow after the arrival of the mes- 
sengers. — ru'Ef Tffli. aSeXipaii. They are the six men mentioned in 
11, 12. We are not informed of their object in accompanying the 
apostle. They may have gone as his personal friends merely, or 
from a natural desire toknwh radnry n 

mons. In his defence b thhh u (111 

sq.), Peter appealed to ih b h nfi n h a n nts 

Some have conjectured th h n h sb y f 

that justification, and took p e he p n 

those who would he' ackn w g d p tia J ish n 

V. 24. Tfl hraipiov, oti the morrow after leaviog Joppa. They 
occupied a part of two days in the journey. — For eis repeated in the 
verb and before the noon, see on 3, 2, — roiis dvayiaUovs ipiXovs, his 
intimate friends. The classical writers combine the words with 
that meaning (Kypk., Wetst.). 

V. 25. &s 5e, K. T. X., Now as it came to puss that Peter was 
entering, Cornelius haoing met him, viz. at the door, or in the court 
of the house. The first interview appears to have taken place 
there, and then the centurion and the apostle proceeded to the room 
where the company was assembled see v 27 — 6 

upon tliefeet, viz. of Peter wl hie may h vo emb d t h 
same time ; comp, Matt, "8 9 — jrp o- k o- r e d by 

prostrating himself in the en al n n e h ce C ] a 
knowledged Jehovah as tl e ue God and us ba e i^a d d 1 
as the only proper object of worsl ] , is d fTcul obi il 1 e 
intended this as an act of religious homage. The description of his 
character in v. 2 and v. 22 cannot be easily reconciled with the 
imputation of such a design. See more on the next verse. 

V. 26. ai-iuv TV^'PE) raised him up, caused him to rise by the 
command addressed to him. — K^i> airos, k. t. X., I also myself am 
a man, as well as you, Peter may have been surprised at such a 
mode of salutation from a Roman, whose national habits were so 
different ; he had reason to' fear that the centurion liad mistaken his 
character, was exceeding the proper limits of the respect due from 
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one man to another ; he recoiied at the idea of the possibility of 
having a homage tendered to him, which might parialte of the rev- 
erence that belongs only to God, In other words, it is more prob- 
able that Peter, in his concern for the divine honor, warned the 
centmion against an act which he apprehended, than that ihe cen- 
turion committed an act so inconsistent with his religious faith. 
That inconsistency is so much the less to be admitted, because 
Peter had just been represented in the vision so distinctly as a man. 
The apostles claimed no ability to know the hearts or thoughts of 
men, except as their actions revealed them. Compare with this 
conduct of Peter that of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (14, 14 eq,). 
The Saviour, on the contrary, never repressed the disposition of his 
disciples to think highly of his rank and character. He never re- 
minded them of the equality of his nature with their own, or inti- 
mated that the honor paid to him was excessive, tie received their 
homage, whatever the form in which they offered it, however excited 
the state of mind which prompted it. This different procedure on 
tlie part of Christ we can ascribe only to his consciousness of a 
claim to be acknowledged as divine. 

V. 37. avvaniX&v aira, Conversing with Mm (Whl., Rob,). Ac- 
companying him may be a more exact etymological sense, but is 
less appropriate. 

Y. 28, Iniaraa-Be, ye know well ; see on 19, 15. — as, hozv, or 
^= oTi, that. See W. >§ 57, 5, — a0ifiirov, unlamfiil. Tlie Jews 
professed to ground this view on the laws of Mmcs ; but they could 
adduce no express command for it, or just construction of any com- 
mand, in the Old Testament, — KoKKairQai,, k. r. \.,to associate v)itA 
(5, 15), or come unto, one of another nation. The second verb 
evolves the sense of the first. — aXXoi^uXa is applied to the Philis- 
tines in ISam. 13,3-5 (Sept,), and to the Greeks in 1 Mace, 4, 12, 
It has been said that Luke has betrayed here an ignorance of Jew- 
ish customs ; since the Jews, though they refused to eat with the 
uncircumcised (Gal, 2, 12), did not avoid all intercourse with 
them. But the objection presses the language to an extreme. We 
are to limit such general expressions by the occj^ion and the nature 
of the subject. The intercourse with the Gentiles, represented here 
as so repugikant to Jewish ideas, was such intercourse as hud now 
taken place ; it was to enter the houses of the heathen, partake free- 
ly of their hospitality, recognize their social equality. In accordance 
with this, we find koXXSo-Au exchanged for avve<j>ityu, in 11, 3 ; the 
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word there may be supposed to define the word here. De Wette 
objects that the act of cati h b m d h 

mentioned anywhere, and y th b q 

the apostle alleges it as lb m ff Th d h 

less, a repeated one ; see 48 A f m y h p 

ceded the utterance of the d 1 q N h w Id 

be more natural, at the close f 1 h h 1 1 

!ers should be supplied with h f f 1 h f 

iog formally on the ohjec f h C d d tl 1 gl 

Peter's declaration in tliis g ly w 1 th f J 

phus (Cent. Ap. 2. 28) : ' Ih f g rs (oX ^"X ) h 
to us without submitting to 1 M p d 1 

any intimate connections wthu^ sell 36 Cp 

John 18, 28. — Kul l/iol, K ( P h 

feeling) God lias shown me i {h ) 

V. 29. M kqI, k. r. X., Th Jor I I 1 w 

only instructed, but obeyed the instruction, khi connects ^\6ov with 
Wei^e. — dvaiTippritiDs = aviin<pi^v\a>s, without delay (Heysch.). It 
is a later Greek word. — tiVi Xoym, unth what reason, for what ob- 
ject ; dative of the ground or motive. W. ^ 31. 3, b. Peter was 
already apprised that Cornelius had sent for him in consequence of 
a revelation, but would desire naturally to hear a fuller statement 
of the circumstances from the centurion himself. The recital may 
have been necessary, also, for the information of those who had 
assembled. 

V. 30. dVo TtTu/jTijs ifiipas, «. T. X., has received different ex- 
planations. 1. From the fourth day (prior to the vision) unto this 
hour, i. o. unto an hour corresponding to that which was then pass- 
ing, viz. the ninth (Hnr., Neand., De Wet.). According to this 
view, Cornelius had been fasting four days at the time of the an- 
gel's appearance to hmi. 3. From the fourth day (reckoned back- 
ward from the present) u to tl s hoi r I was Jast ig e he had 
kept a fast of four days, up to that t ne hav ng seen the ingel on 
the first of them (Mey.). That seise would <!eem to re^u e tie 
present or perfect ; ^ftiji/ rep ese ts tl e fast aa 1 a mg erm nated 
and so would exclude ra Ttjs njy p r 3 Four da s ago I was 
fasting unto this hour, i e I e had seen the v s on at tl e n nth 
hour on the fourth day fro tl at on wl ch he w^s 1 e i speak g 
How long the fast had cent nued bef re thit e e t s left ndec ded 
(Bng., Kuin,,, Olsh., Eng. vers.). This view agiees with the num- 
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bcr of days whicli had elapsed since the angel's communication 
{viz. four ; see v. 7, 9, 23, 24) ; but it is not proved that dTro can 
mean ago =^ irpo (see 1 Oor. 2, 7 ; 2 Cor, 12,2). 4. Some explain 
Jbttr days aeo from the morning until the ninth hour ; which employs 
the preposition is before, Emd renders vr^a-rfvav almost unmeaning 

— ^fHji" K an imperfect middle, rare out of the latci Gieek W 
^5 14. 2 b, B § 108 IV 2 —hpavv^ like tie accu^at^o in ^ 3 

— aviiji el ea6r\Ti, Xi/in'pa ^ oyyAoc rou d^av in ^ 3 See 1,11 

V. 31 ij TTpoirivx] refers moie especially to his prayer at this 
time. But the answer to this prayer was an answpr to his othei 
prayers, since tie birden of th(,m had doubtless bern that (jod 
would lead h ra to a clearer knowledge of the tiuth, and enable 
him to attiin the lepose of mind whith a conscience enliohtoncd, 
but not yot ' pi rged from i sense of evil,' made it impo'i'iiblo foi 
him to enjov Hluco wpoaevxat in \ 4 could he e\changed here 
for the 'iingulai 

V, 32 Tfjt^ov ofi', Send, iJierefore, because in this way he 
would obtj n till) evidence that he was approved — ^erajt^Etroi ex 
emplifies the usi^c of tho middle not ced on v 5 

V. 33 e^uTijE agrees with the niriative m i 7 — Kakas Iitoh; 
rras, tkou }iai,i done well, a common phrase expre<!sive of the grati 
fication which a person derives from the act of another (Wetst., 
Eaph.). For the construction, comp. Phil. 4, 14. — iviririov too 
6eov, in the sight of God, with a consciousness of his presence ; 
and hence prepared to hear and obey his message. This is a rea- 
son why Peter should speak with freedom and confidence. " Teri'a 
bona; inde fructus colerrimus." (Bng.) 

V. 34 -4a The Address of Peter. 

V. 34. See the remark on dinlias rh ariita in 8, 35. — irpntra^ito- 
X^iTTi]! is a word coined to express concretely the idea of D'jg aiaj : 
respecter of persons, i. c. here partial in the way of regarding one 
man as better than another, on the ground of national descent. 

V. 35. SiKTos aliT^ ioTi, is acceptable to him, i. e. his righteousness, 
his obedience to the divine wUl, as far as it extends, is as fully ap- 
proved of God, though he be a Gentile, as if he were a Jew. It is 

evident from KaTaKaii^avonai, that o (po^oifiti^s airhi' Kill ipyaCo/ifivs 

SiKaioavFiji' describes the centurion's character before his acceptance 
of the gospel, and, consequently, that &ckt6? inVip applies to him as a 
pei-son still destitute of faith in Christ. That Peter did not intend, 
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however, to represent his righteousness, or that of any man, prior 
to the exercise of such faith, as suificient to justify him m the sight 
of God, is self-evident ; for in v. 43 he declares that it is neces- 
sary to believe on Christ, in order to ohtain "the remission of 
sins"; comp. also 15, 11. The antithetic structure of the sen- 
tence indicates the meaning, o ^o^oufwvos, k. r. X., is the opposite 
of oijK jrpoo-anroXiTTmjE, i. c, God judges man impartially ; he ap- 
proves of what is excellent, in those of one nation as much as in 
those of another; he wBl confer the blessings of his grace as 
readily upon the Gentile who desires to receive them, as upon the 
Jew. In other words, since the apostle has reference to the state of 
mind which God requires as preparatory to an interest in the bene- 
fits of the gospel, the righteousness and the acceptance of which he 
apealis must also be preparatory, i. e. relative, and not absolute.* 

V. 36. The construction is uncerlain, but the_ most simple is 
that which makes Xoyoy depend on oSare, in apposition with p^fia: 
The word which he sent .... (I say) ye know the thing that was 
done, etc. So essentially, Kuinoel, Meyer, Winer, and others. 
See W. ^ 64. I. 1. Others refer XoyoK to what precedes, and sup- 
ply KOTO, or fake the accusative as absolute : the word (viz. that 
God is thus impartial) which he sent, etc. (Bng., Olsh., De Wet.). 
That mode of characterizing the contents or message of tho gospel 
is unusual. The structure of the sentence is no smoother in this 
case than in the other. A recent writer + has proposed to construe 
tvayytf.ii6ii(vos as a predicate of 6 ^o^ou/iewos, k. t. X, : he that fears 
God is acceptable to him .... haviitg announced (to him) as glad 
tidings, peace, etc. But the participle in this position cannot be 
separated without violence from the subject of oOTt'oreiXe, nor is the 
accusative in any other instance retained after this verb in the pas- 
sive ; comp. Matt. 11, 5 ; Heb. 4, S. The construction would bo 
correct in principle, but is not exemplified. — dwtoreiXt, sent, i. o. 
first, as m 3, 26 ; 13,26. That priority Peter concedes to the 
Jews. — flp^:'ijv, peace, reconciliation to God procured through 
Christ; comp. Rom, 5, 1. 10; not union between Jews and Gen- 
tiles (De Wet.), an effect of the gospel too subordinate to be made 
so prominent in this connection. The apostle restates the idea in 

" Neander's remarks on this passage, in his Flanting of the Chrisllaa 
Cliurch, deserve attention ; see the cIoes of the first Section or Book. 
i In the Theologische Studien und Kritilten, 1850, p. 403 aq. 
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V. 43. — oSttjc .... KiJpior. iTovrav is masculine, not neuier. Peter 
interposes the remark as proof of the universaliiy of this plan of 
reconciliation. The dominion of Christ extends over those of one 
nation, as well as of another ; they are all the creatures of his 
power and care, and may all avail themselves of the provisions of 
his grace. Compare Rom. 3, 29. 30 ; 10, 12. 

V. 37. oidare, k. t. X., implies tliat they had already some knowli 
edge of the life and works of Christ. The fame of his miracles 
may have extended to Cfesarea (see Matt. 15,21; Mark 7, 24) ; 
or PhiUp, who resided there (8,40), may have begun to excite pub- 
lic attention as a preacher of the gospel. Some think that Coroe- 
lius was the centurion who was present at the crucifixion of Christ 
(Matt. 27, 54 ; Mark 15, 39 ; Luke 23, 47), since it was customary 
to march a po on of he oop at Csesarea to Jerusalem, for the 
preservatio of o de d r ng he festivals. It is impossible to re- 
fute or confi lit o] o Peter proceeds to communicate to 
them a f lier ccou of he Sav otir's history, and of the nature 
and terms of h s Sdl at n—p a == Xiyo:-in v. 36 (Kain., Mey.) ; 
or thing {De ^\ et }, vl ch s re congruous with yrvoiiivoii, and 
associates the word with the indubitable facts on which it rested. 
— fiera to (Scijmo-no, i. e. after the completion of John's ministry. 
See on 1, 22. The Saviour performed some public acts at an 
earlier period, but did not enter fully on his work till John had fin- 
ished his preparatory mission. 

V. 38. 'Iijcrotii; transfers the mind from the gospel-history to the 
personal subject of it. The apposifional construction is kept up 
stil!. — oiro tiaCapcT, from Naxareih, as the place of his residence ; 
see Matt. 2, 23. — as %?""", "■ r- ^- See the Note on 1, 2, and on 
4, 26. SutQ/Mi is defined by what follows as power to perform 
miracles. — &i^\eev, went from place to place ; comp. 8, 4. — li/ie- 
poE, K. T. X. His triumph over this form of Satanic agency is singled 
out as the highest exhibition of his wonder-working power. 

V. 39. ecTfiw supplies the correct word after V''''' '"^* '^ '^''* 
genuine. — tJ x"P? ''"'' 'loi'Sai'w includes not only Judca, but Gali- 
lee, and the region which the Jews occupied on the east of the Jor- 
dan. — til KQi, whom also, an additional fact in the Saviour's history 
(De Wet.) ; whom eoen, climacteric (Mey.). Winer (§ QQ. 3. h) 
assumes a brachylogy : whom (of which' fl?so we are witnesses) 
they slew, etc. This is too complicated. — Kpffiaaavrfs, hy hanging. 
K. >§ 313. 4. e. — giJXou. See on 5, 30. 
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V. 40. fBaiMi' .... yfvio$m, Caused him, to lecome manifest 
(Mey., De Wet.) ; not grankd it as a favor (Str.), 

v. 41. TM \af, the people, i, e. of the Jews ; comp. on v. 2. — 
dXXi /idprucri, «. r. X., but unto minesses hefore appointed hy God. 
The choice of the apostles is ascribed indifferently to Him, or to 
Christ (1,2). ispo in the participle represents tlie selection as made 
before Christ rose fiom the dead ; not as purpo&ed indefinitely be- 
fore its execution. The exception here made to the publicity of 
the Saviour's appearance accords with the narrative of the Evan- 
geliste ; they mention no instance in which he showed himself to 
any except his personal followers. Paley founds the following 
just remarks -on that representation of the sacred writers. " The 
history of the resurrection would have come to us with more ad- 
vantage, if they had related that Jesus had appeared to his foes as 
well as his friends ; or even if they had asserted the public appear- 
ance of Christ in geceral unqualified terms, without noticiag, as 
they have done, the presence of his disciples on each occasion, and 
noticing it in such a manner as to lead their readers to suppose that 
none but disciples were present. If their point had been to have 
their story believed, whellier true or false ; or if they had been dis- 
posed to present their testimony, either as personal witnesses or as 
historians, in such a manner as to render it as specious and unob- 
jectionable as they could ; in a word, if they had thought of any 
thing but the truth of the case as they understood and believed it, — 
they would, in their account of Christ's several appearances after 
his resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At this dis- 
tance of time, the account, as we have it, is perhaps more credible 
than it would have been the other way ; because this manifestation 
of the historian's candor is of move advantage to their testimony 
than the difference in the circumstances of the account would have 
been to the ualure of the evidence. But this is an effect which the 
Evangelists could not foresee ; and is one which by no means 
wou\d have followed at the time when they wrote." — oinvcs .... 
avrlf. See Lulte 24, 43 ; John 21, 13, Hence they tcstiiled to a 
fact which they had been able to verify by the most palpable evi- 
dence. Compare the Note on 1, 3. — iitrh rh tiraor^wit quj-oi' jk 
vtKpSv belongs to the clause which immediately precedes. It was 
after his resurrection that they had this intercourse with him. The 
punctuation of some editors refers the words incorrectly to v. 40. 

V. 42. r^ \oy, as above. Peter alludes to the sphere of their 
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ministry which they were directed to occupy first; comp. 1,8; 
3, 26, etc, — Sti aMs, that himself and no other. W. § 22. 4. E. 
— xpiT^s Zi>vTiav Kai vfupau, judge of the lining and dead, i. e, of all 
who shall be on the earth at the time of his final appearance 
(1 Thess. 4, 17), and of all who have lived previously and died. 
For other passages which represent Christ as sustaining this oIRce 
of universal judge, see 17, 31 ; 2 Tim. 4, 1 ; 1 Pet. 4, 5. 01s- 
hausen and some others, understand the living and dead to be the 
righteous and wicked ; hut we are to attach to the words that figura- 
tive sense only when the context (Matt. 8, 22), or some explanatory 
adjunct (Eph. 2, 1), leads the mind distinctly to it. 

v. 43. ToifTB iiaprvpovmv. For this one (dat. comm.) testify 

all the prophets ; comp. on 3, 24. — Sipsi^Lv . . . . ds outoi' states the 
purport of their testimony This clause presents two ideas r first, 
that the condition of pardon is faith in Chiist; and secondly, that 
this condition brings the attainment of paidon within the reach of 
all ; every one, whether Jew or Gentile, who believes on Mm shall 
receive remission of sins Pee Rom 10, 11. For the explanation 
of Tov oj/ofiHTos nuroD, see on 3, 21. 

V. 44-48. Cornelius and others receive the Spirit, and are 
haptited. 

V. 44. In XnXoSjTOE. Hence he had not finished his remarks 
when God vouchsafed this token of his favor; see 11, 15. — to 
trvfvfm, i. e. as the author of the gifts mentioned in v. 46. The 
miracle proved that the plan of salvation which Peter announced 
was the divine plan, and that the faith which secured its blessings 
to the Jew was sufficient to secure them to the Gentile. A previ- 
ous submission to the rites of Judaism was shown to he unneces- 
sary. It is worthy of note, too, that those who received the Spirit 
in this instance had not been baptized (comp. 19, 5), nor had the 
hands of an apostle been laid upon them (comp. 8, 17). This 
was an occasion when men were to he taught by an impressive ex- 
ample how little their acceptance with God depends on external ob- 
Bervances. — ttoitos restricts itself to the Gentiles (v. 27) since 
(bey were properly the hearers to whom Peter was speaking, and 
not the Jews. 

V. 45. ol IK wfpLTOfirjs, the circumcised, i. e. the Jewish brethren, 
mentioned in v. 23; comp. 11, 3; Rom. 4, 12 ; Col. 4, II.— 
irtcTol ^^ mirrtiovrti ; see 16, 1 ; John 30, 37. " Verbal adjectives 
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in ror, wh'ch have usually a passive signification, have often in 
poetry, and aomctimes in prose, an active significatioD." * — on Kui, 
that also, as well as upon tlie Jews. — eitI to Mwij, upon tlte Gen- 
tiles, since this single inslance estahliahed the principle. 

V. 46. yKarraais, with tongues new, before unspoken by them. 
The fuller description in 3, 4 prepares the way for the conciser 
statement here. 

V. 47. ftijrt ri ijSoip, K. T. X., Can perhaps any one forhid water 
that these should not he baptized 1 The import of the question is 
this ■ Since although uncircumcised they have believed and re- 
ce ved so s b e a oken of he a ej ance with Glod, what should 
h nde tl e ad so to 1 e cl u cl Who can object to their 
ben" bap zed a d ibis ack owledged as Cliristians in full con- 
ection w th us A. fflX u n olvea a egative idea, jii] could be 
om ed or erted befo e ,3 ?tt o-ft; m The distinction may be, 
that the mfimfivo with fii; expresses tbe result of the binderance ; 
without /u), that which the hindoratice would prevent. + ftij after such 
verbs has been said to be superfluous (K. § 318. 10), or simply 
intensive (Mt. § 534. 3). — kuI ^/hw, also we, viz. fvafixvi in H) ^^• 

V. 48. TTpoaira^f, commanded that the rite should be performed 
by others ; he devolved the service on his atlcndanls. Peter's rule 
in regard to the administration of baptism may have been similar to 
that of Paul; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — imixiivai, sc. eir avroU; conip. 
28, 14. 



CHAPTER XI. 

V. 1 - 18. Feier justifies himself at Jerusalem for his visit to 

Cornelius. 

V. 1, Kara r^w 'lovSalav, throughout Judea, comp. 15, 23 (Mcy., 

Win.), not *QT<i = Ji- (De Wet.). W. § 53. d. — ri id^, the 

heathen while still uncircumcised. 

V. 2. ore dyi^ij. There is no evidence that Peter was sum- 
moned to Jerusalem to defend his conduct. He had reason to fear 

' Koliuer, Ausfillirliche GrammBtik, ^ 409. 3. A. 1. 

t See Woolsey's Notes on the Aloestia of Euripides, v. 11. 
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that it would be censured until the particulars of the transaction 
were known, and he may have hastened his return, in order to 
furnish that information. — oi ts irtpiToji^s are the Jewish believers, 
as in 10, 45 ; not here a party among them more tenacious of cir- 
cumcision than the others. It is implied that this tenacity was a 
Jewish characteristic. The narrower sense of the expression oc- 

V. 3. See the remarks on 10, 28, Notice the ground of the 
complaint. It was not that Peter had preached to the heathen, but 
that he had associated with them in such a manner as to violate his 
supposed obligations as a Jew Compare the Note on 2, 39. We 
may infer that he had avoided that degree of mtimacy when he 
himself entertained the Gentile messengers (10, S3). 

V. 4. Qp^ii(iE™i, K. T. X , commencing, i e proceeding to speak, 
he expounded unln them, etc , comp Matt 11, 7 , 26, 22, etc. 

V 5 For the omission of tj/ before jrtJXei, «ee on 8, 5. — opu/iu 
denotes here what was seen, and difleis from its use in 10, 3. — 
Tiira-apiriv dpxais KaSifiifv>)v, let doTiTi, suspended, at four corners, 
1 e by means of coidi fastened to them Luke abbreviates here 
the fuller expression in 10, 11 

V 12 By a mi^ed construction, Stahpivoiitvov agrees with the 
suppressed subject of uwABta; instead of /im C § 627. 0. ; Mt. 
§ 536, — oi 1$ iSf\<l>ol oSi-oi, these stv men (see 10, 23) ; they had, 
therefore, accompanied Peter to Jerusalem, either as witnesses for 
him, or for their own vindication, since they had committed the 
same offence. 

V. 13. riv ayyeXov, the angel known to the reader from the pre- 
vious narrative (10, 3. 22). Those addressed had not heard of the 
vision, and must have received from Peter a fuller account of it 
than it was necessary to repeat here. — SvSpas has been transferred 
to this place from 10, 5. 

V. 14, jrSs 6 oiKos. The assurance embraces them because 
they were prepared, as well as Cornelius, to welcome the apostle's 
message ; comp. 10, 2. This part of the communication has not 
been mentioned before. 

V. 15, Spiairdai is not superfluous (Kuin.), but shows how soon 
the Spirit descended after he began to speak ; see on 10, 44. W. 
§ 67. 4. — iv apxjj, at the heginning, i. e. on the day of Pentecost, 
The order of the narrative indicates that the conversion of Corne- 
lius took place near the time of Paul's arrival at Antioch. Some 
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ten years, therefore (see on v. 26), had passed away since the 
event lo which Peter alludes ; comp, on 15, 7. 

V. 16. fiaiTjirSjiy, K. r. X,, And I rememhered the declaration of 
the Lord, i. e. had it hrougtit to mind with a new sense of its mean- 
ing and application ; comp. Matt. 26, 75 ; John 12, 16. The 
Saviour had promised to bestow on his disciples a higher baptism 
than that of water (see 1, 5 ; Luke 24, 49) ; and the result proved 
that he designed to extend the benefit of that promise to the heathen 
who should believe on him, as well as to the Jews. 

V. 17. Kill, also, connects ij|uj- with qCtdIe. — Tnarflaaaiv refers to 
hoth pronouns (De Wet , Mey ), i e they al! received the same 
gift m the same character, i iz that of believers — tyio 8e n't Ijfxriv, 
K r X , combines two questions (W ■§ 63 7 ) Who then was I? 
Was I able to unthstand God ^ i e to diaiegard so distiijct an inti- 
mation of his wdl that the heathen should be lecognized as woiihy 
of all the piivilfges of the gospel, without demanding of them any 
other qualification than faith in Chust Swaric suggests that such 
opposition would have been as presumptuous and futile, as a con- 
test between man's power and infinite poner Ss with ns strength- 
ens the question, as in 2 Coi 6, 14 

V 18 Tio-vxamo', were silent, refrained from furthei opposition 
(^. 2) , comp. 21, 14 — tSo^a^ov efpies^es a continued act. The 
sudden change of tenses led some to write iSo^atrav. — Spayr, there- 
fore, then (Matt. 7,20; 17, 26); more pertinent here than the 
interrogative Spdyf (8, 30). The accentuation varies in difiisrent 
editions. — For t}jv furavoiav fSaKfv, see (he Note on 5, 31. — tls 
ftii^i', ecbatic, unto life, i. e. such repentance as secures it ; comp. 
2 Cor. 7, 10. 

V. 19 - 24. The Gospel is preached at Anlioch. 
V, 19. oi fieir oSv ha(nrapevTts recalls the readerto an earlier event 
in the history; see 8, 4. — diro Ttjs ffKii^eas, in consequence of the per- 
secution, lit from, viz. the effect of it {WhI., Win., Mey.) ; comp. 
20, 9 ; Luke 19, 3. This is better than to render otto since. It is 
more natural to be reminded here of the cause of the dispersion, 
than of the time when it began. — eirl STftjidva, upon Stephen, on 
his account ; comp. 4, 21 ; Luke 2, 20. W. § 52. c. — Bi^Xflow. 
See 8, 4. 40. — ^oimVjje. Phcenicia lay along the Mediterranean, 
extending from the river Eleutherus on the north to Ccelo-Syria 
and Judea on the south (Win.). Among its cities were Tyre and 
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Sidon ; and the statement here accounts for the existence of the 
Christians in those places, mentioned so abraptly in 21, 4; 27,3. 
— 'Ajtiox^'os- Here we have the first notice of this important city, 
Antiock was the capital of Syria, and the residence of the Soman 
p Ifthtp Itwfddhy'^'l isNt 
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Borne, m which all the forms of the civihzed lifb of the empire 
found a representative." * See further, on 13, 4. It is memorable 
in the first christian age as the seat of missionary operations for 
the evangelization of the heathen. 

V. 20. 8e, but, distinguishes the course pursued by certain of 
them, from that of the other Biao-Troplires. The genera! fact is first 
stated, and then the exception. — Kiijrpioi, i. e. Jews born in Cyprus ; 
see 2, 5. 9. — jrpos rovs "ElAr/vas, unio the Greeks, opposed to 
'lovSalois in the foregoing verse. The received text has 'EXXiji/HrrdE, 
Helknists (see on 6, 1), but the external evidence for the other word 
concurs sufficiently with the internal to justify its adoption (Grsb., 
Lachm., Tschdf., De Wet.). It would have been nothing new to 
have preached, at this time, to the Greek-speaking Jews ; see, e. g. 
2, 9. — Kvp,,va'wi. See on 3, 10. 

V. 31. For x'V ""/"'o", conip. 4, 30 ; Luko 1, 66. — fi«r avrav, 
with them who preached at Antioch. The subject of discourse, 
both in the last verse and the next, requires this reference of the 
pronoun. 

V. 22. ijKoiaOri els tA Situ is a Hebraism, says De Wotte, with- 
out any instance exactly parallel in Hebrew. — 6 \6yos, the report. 
jTcpi avran excludes the idea that it was a communication sent from 



* The Life and Letters of St. Paul, edited by tlie Rev. W. J, Coiiy- 
beare and ihe Hev. J. S. Huwson. London, 1850. I am indebted to this 
able work for most of the geographical information relating lo the Apostle 
Paai's first missionary lour. The first volume only has yet been published. 
Il is to ba hoped thai an undertaking, commenced with bo much success, 
will b« prosecuted to its close. 
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the brethren at Atitioch. — f^aireoTHXav derives its subject from fV 
'UpwrdKvuot! ; comp. Gal. 2, 2. — Eapva^av. See 4, 36 ; 9, 27. 

V. 23. x^p'" Tou Sfoi, the grace, or favor of God, as manifested 
in the conversion of the heathen. — ^avrai, all who had believed. 
— iTJ KpoSe<r€i T^s KapStas, wUh the purpose of the heart, i. e. a pur- 
pose sincere, earnest. 

V. 24. Sti ^v, k. t. \., states why he exerted himself so strenu- 
ously to establish the converts in their faith. *^a?rt'crTetXiii' in v. 22 
13 loo remote to allow this to be the reason why they selected him 
for such a service. — koI ispoireTf$t), k. t. X. The labors of Barnabas 
resulted also m the accession of new believers. 

V. 25, 26. Paul arrives at. Anitock, and labors there. 

V. 25. Our last notice of Paul was in 9, 30. — d^fjjT^ircit, in 
order to seek out, find by inquiry or effort. It was not known at 
what precise point the apostle was laboring; see Gal. 1, 21. "It 
was an eventful day when Barnabas, having come across the sea 
from Seleucia, or round by the defiles of Mount Amanus, suddenly 
appeared in the streets of Tarsus. The last time the two friends 
met was in Jerusalem. In the period since that interview, ' God 
had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life ' (v. 18}. Barnabas 
had 'seen the grace of God' (v. 23), and under his own teaching 
' a great multitude ' (v. 24) had been ' added to the Lord.' But he 
needed assistance ; he needed the presence of one whose wisdom 
was greater tban his own, whose zeal was an example to all, and 
whose peculiar mission had been miraculously declared. Saul 
recognized the voice of God in the woixJs of Barnabas ; and the 
two friends travelled in all haste to the Syrian metropolis." Life 
and Letters of Paul, p. 128. 

V. 26. iKiavTop oXoc, a whoh year, viz. that of 44, since it 
was the year which preceded Paul's second journey to Jerusalem; 
see the Note on 12, 25. Hence, as the apostle went to Tarsus about 
the beginning of 40 (see on 9, 30), the years which ho spent in 
Syria and Cilicia were those between 40 and 44. — avvaxBiivai, 
K. T. X., thai they were assembled, met together, in the chwch, the 
public congregation, i. e. for the purpose of worship, and, as we see 
from the next clause, for the ministration of the word ; and they 
taught a great multitude ; comp. 14, 21. — )(priiiaTlirai .... Xpioria- 
voCs, and the disciples were first named Christians at Anliock. 
" Thus a new term entered into the vocabulary of the human 
21 
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race " ; but it ig uncertain who introduced it. 'XpurTiovol has a Lat- 
in termination, like 'UpaiSiavoi, in Matt. 22, 16 ; Mark 3, 6 ; we see 
the proper Greek form in. Nafoipnio! in 2, 22, or 'iToXiitdi in 10, 1. 
Hence some infer (Olsh., Mey.) that it must have been the Homan 
inhabitants of the city, not the Greeks, who invented the name. 
The argument is not decisive, since Latinisms were not unknown 
to the Greek of this ppriod It is evident that the Jews did not ap- 
ply it first to the disciples , for they would not have admitted the 
implication of the teim, viz that Jesus was the Messiah. It is 
improbable that the Chnstiana themselves a'ssumed it, such an 
origm would be inconsistent with its mfiequent use in the New 
Testament It occurs only in 26, 28 , 1 Pet. 4, 16, and in both 
places proceeds from those out of the church. The itaXii/ Svoim rh 
i'jnKt.TjBii' i<i> iijiiis in James 2, 7 may be the Christian name. The 
believers at Antioch had become numerous ; they consisted of Gen- 
tiles and Jews ; it was evident that they were a distinct community 
from the latter ; and probably the heathen, whether they were 
Greeks or Romans, or native Syrians, needing a new appellation 
for the new sect, called them Christians, because the name of Christ 
was so prominent in their doctrine, conversation, and worship. 
The term may not have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive 
merely. 

V, 27-80. Barnabas and Saul are sent with Alms to Jerusalem. 

V. 27. ill rairais rals tiiiepais, i. e, about the time that Paul him- 
self came to Antioch ; for it is reasonable to suppose that an inter- 
val of some extent occurred between the prediction and the famine. 
— irpotfi^jToi, in-spired teachers ; see on 2, 17. Agabus, at least, 
possessed the prophetic gift, in the strict sense of that expression, 

V. 28. dwioTai, having stood np, in order to declare his message 
more formally. — "AyqSos is known only from this passage and 21, 
10. — io^iian, made known {see 2b, 2t), not intimated merely. — 
Ai/ioK, in the later Greek, is masculine or feminme ; hence some 
copies have niyav, others /leyaXija. See W. § 8, 2. 4. — ixeXkitv 
eacirSai contains a double future, as in 24, 15 ; 27, 10. The read- 
ing varies in 24, 25. The first infinitive represents the act as 
fixed, certain ; the second as future. The famine that was to take 
place was decreed. See Ml. § 498. e ; C. § 583. — t^" Skriv t^u 
<ilKov^ii"iv, over the witole land, i. e. Judea and the adjacent country. 
The Greek and Roman writers employed ^ okaujifi-jj to denote the 
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lasted tluee or foui years. Fadus was sent into Judea on the death 
of Agrippa, which occurred in August of the year 44. — im 
KXauBiou, in the reign of Claudius. On em, in such chronological 
designations, see K. § 273. 4. h. 

V, 39, Tair naSrirair is attracted into the genitive hy tk, instead 
of al pifljjrai Kadi.! iji^jKlro Tit QunStf (Mey., De Wet.) : The disci- 
ples in proportion as any one was prospered determined each of 
them, etc. The apostle Paul preaeribes the same rule of contribu- 
tion in 1 Cor. 16, 2. For the augment in rjvnopfiTo, see on 2, 26. 
(KaiTTos stands often after verbs ia apposition with a plural subject ; 
comp. 2, 6 ; Matt. 18, 35 J 1 16 3" K. i^ 266. 3. 

V. 30. jTpos Toif apfo-S he elders of the church at 

Jerusalem, It would be a y f } n to distribute the supplies 
among the destitute in b ] f Judea. See further in the 

Note on 14, 23. — Bapva0 is h D genitive; comp. 19, 14; 
Luke 13, 39 ; John 1, 43, etc. W. § 8. 1 ; K. § 44, E. 3. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

V. 1, 2. Renewed Persecution at Jerusalem, and DeatJi of James. 

V. 1. KUT (Kfivop TOP Kaipoii, ahoul that time, i. e. when Barnabas 
and Saul went lo Jerusalem, as has just been related. See on v. 25. 
— 'HpiSijE. This was Agrippa the First, son of Aristobulus and 
grandson of Herod the Great. On the accession of Caligula, he 
received as king the former possessions of Philip and Lysanias, see 
Luke 3, 1 ; at a later period, the tetrarchy of Antipas ; and in the 
year A. D. 41, Samaria and Judea, which were conferred on him by 
Claudius ; so that, like his grandfather Herod, he swayed the scep- 
tre, at this time, over all Palestine," — nrs/3aXe t^ x"P°' ^°^^ "« 
mean attempted (Kuin.), but jjui forth violent hands; comp. 4, 3 
5, 18 ; 31, 27. The construction here with the Infiaitive is pecu- 
liar (De Wet.). — a^ra i^s U^Tjrrlas, of the church (lit. from), 
the idea of origin passes readily into that of property, 
W. ■§ 51. 5. b. 

V. 2, QwiAe luixalpq, slew hvti with the sword, beheaded him, 
The article fails, because the idea is general, abstract 
9, 13; W. ^ 18. 1. On the mode of execution among the Jews, 
see Jahn's Archseol. >§ 257. Agrippa had the power of life and 
death, since he administered the govemment in the name of the 
Romans, See the Note on 7, 59. The victim of his violence 
was James the Elder, a son of Zebedee and brother of John (Matt- 
4, 21 ; 10, 2 ; Mark 1, 19, etc.). He is to be distinguished from 
J m th Y h k' m f tl L d (b 1 1 19) wh ' 
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* See IntroduciioD, ^ 6. 2. 
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took place." Paley. The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who 
is mentioned 35, 13, did not embrace Judea. 

V. 3-5. The Imprisonment of Peter. 

V. 3. lSi>i> DTI dpeoTop, K. T. X. Joaephus (Antt, 19. 7. 3) at- 
iribuleiS to Agrippa the same trait of character ; he describes him 
as eager to ingratiate himself with the Jews. — iTpo<ridiTo, «. t. X,, 
Ae apprehended still further Peter also ; an imitation of the Heb. 
IDi'l with the infinitive, comp. Luke 20, 11. 12. W. § 58.5; 
Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 139. — aiiiuiv, the days of unleavened bread, 
i. e. the festival of the Passover, which continued seven days ; and 
was so named because during that time no leaven was allowed in 
the houses of the Jews, The common text omits al before ^jiipm, 
which the best editors insert as well attested. It is not grammati- 
cally necessary. W. 5^ 18. 2. 

V. 4. Kal, also, carries the miDd back to aiitiXa^fiir in v. 3, the 
idea of which jrido-as repeats. — Teo-o-apo-t rirpa&lais, to four quater- 
nions, four companies of four, who were to relieve each other in 
guarding tho prison. The Jews at this time followed the Eoman 
practice of dividing Ihe night Into four watches, consisting of three 
hours each (Wlch.), Of tho four soldiers employed at the same 
time, two watched in the prison and two before the door ; see on 
V. 10. — iSouXd/icj-oE, meaning ; see 5, 28. — jietA to irda-xa, after the 
Passover, i. e. not the paschal supper, but the festival which it in- 
troduced ; comp. Luke 21, 1 ; John 6, 4. The reason for defer- 
ring the execution was that the stricter Jews regarded it as a prof- 
anation to put a person to death during a religious festival. Agrip- 
pa himself may have entertained, or affected to entertain, that 
scruple. — ovayayflv nuToi', to bring him vp, i, e. for trial and exe- 
culion ; comp. Luke 32, 66. But Herod was nearer his end than 
Peter. — Ta\aa,for the people {AaX comm ), i e that they might 
be gratified with his death. 

V. 5. eKTti;i]r, intBTit, earnest, not incessant (Eng, vers.) ; comp, 
Luke 22, 44 ; 1 Pet. 4, 8. — iKK^tjmas The members of the 
church were so numerous, that thty must have met in different 
companies. One of them is mentioned m v 12 

V. 6- 11. The Miraculous Liberation of Peter. 

V. 6. wKTt eKeivs, in that mght preceding the day when he was 

to have been executed. — deSeptPOf A\v<Ftai Sval, bound with two 
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chains. The Roman mode of chaining prisoners was adopted in 
this case, and was the following : " The soldier who was ap- 
pointed to guard a particular prisoner had the chain fastened to the 
wrist of his left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The prisoner, 
on the contrary, had the chain fastened to the wrist of his right 
hand. The prisoner and the soldier who had the care of him were 
said to be tied (alligali) to one another. Sometimes, for greater 
security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, one on each side 
of him." Diet, of Antiqq. art. Catena. Paul was bound with two 
chains on the occasion mentioned in 21,33. — ^uXors! t«, k. r.\.,and 
keepers hefore the door kept watch (Eaph., Wlch.) ; or.,guarded ilte 
prison (De Wet.). If ttjs Bipas be the door before Peter's apart- 
ment {comp. wpiiTtiv tjnj'KaKqi' in V. 10), the first sense is the best, 

V. 7. h T^ oEn^fiQTt, in the abode ^= the prison. This was an 
Attic euphemism which passed at length into the common dialect. 
— uTOora is a second aorist imperative ; comp. Eph. 5, 14. 
Grammarians represent the form as poetic in the earlier Greek. 

K. § 172. R. 5 ; W. § 14. 1. h. — i$i^ea-ov x^P^", '«« ':^ains 

fell off from Ais hands, or wrists. x"P ^^^ Greeks could use of 
the entire fore-arm, or any part of it. 

V, 8. jrep(fo>iroi. For convenience he had unbound the girdle of 
his tunic while he slept. The lixariov which he threw around him 
was the outer coat, or mantle, worn over the xi-™"- There was no 
occasion for a precipitate flight ; and the articles which he was di- 
rected to take would be useful to him. Note the transition to the 
present in the last two imperatives. 

V. 9. oXijfier, true, actual, as distinguished from a dream or 
vision. Peter's uncertainty arose from the extraordinary nature of 
the interposition ; it was too strange to be credited. He was be- 
wildered by the scene, unable at the moment to comprehend that 
what he saw and did was a reality. 

V. 10. SieXflowEE .... Sturipau, having passed through the first 
and second watch, i. e. as Walcb * suggests, first through the two 
soldiers stationed at Peter's door {v. 6), and then through two 
others near the gate which led into the city. He supposes the two 
soldiers to whom Peter was bound (v. 6) were not included in the 
sixteen (v, 4), since their ofiice would not require them to remain 
awake, and consequently to be changed during the night, like the 

" DisBOrtatio de Vinculis Petri. 
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others. A more common opinion is, that the first walcli was a sin- 
gle soldier, before the door, and the second another at the iron gate, 
and that these two soldiers, with the two by the side of Peter, made 
up the quaternion then on duty. But 6u\d6i^es suggests a plural 
ij) d through must be said loosely, if 

rs This participle supposes a different 

OS fi ^ hat of the two soldiers who guarded 

P proposed that explanation. The 

m nnecessary. W. ^ 18. 2. That 

P osed, or perhaps unobserved (seo v. 

8) ~sjrl 7^1/ iruXiji', K. T. X. The pre- 

known. The iron gate may have 
ourt, or avenue, which connected 
De Wette, after Walch and others, 
ill ower between the two walls of the 

th as r gate of the lower. Others have 

— miTOjiaTi is equivalent to an adverb, 
3 c ; B. § 1S3. 6. The gate opened 
— ^i]ii /iiaf. The angel accompanied 
h m ach of pursuit. 

V laving come to himself, recovered 

to which he had been thrown. — 

Ttj f all the empeclation of the Jews who 

n, and looking forward to it with 

conhdence. 

V. 12- 17, Peter repairs lo the House of Mary, where some of 
the Believers had attsembled for Prayer, 

V, 12, (Tuj'iBo)!', sc. T(i yeUjifm, leing eonsfwiw, having assured 
himself that what had tilien place was leal (WhI.). Some supply 
(liavT^, and render considtnng, i e either what he should do 
(Bng., Olah.), or where he should find an assembly of the disciples 
(Mey.). — 'laaivov . . . MapKov Ho is called simply John in 13, 
5. 13 and Mark in 15, 39. He is supposed to have been the same 
Mark whom Peter terms his son in 1 Pet. 5, 13, i. e. in a spiritual 
sense, converted by his instrumentality. There is no reason for 
questioning his identity with the Evangelist who wrote the Gospel of 
Mark. See further on v. 25. — ■npoaevxpi^evoi. One of the objects 
for which they were praying was the safety of Peter (v. 5). 

V. 13. iraMoKi), a maid-servant. Her Greek name does not 
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disprove ber Jewish origin ; see on 1, 23. — iTroKova-ai, to hearken. 
Thia was the classical term signifying to answer a knock at the 

V. 14. Ka\ewiyimitTa,and}imiingrecognixed {3,10 ; 4,13). Ha 
may be supposed to have announced his name, or to have given it 
in reply to her inquiry. — djcA t^s ;(ap3s. Nothing could be more 
life-like than the description of the scene which follows. It has 
every appearance of having been derived from an eyewitness. 
Mark was undoubtedly in the house at the time, and may have 
communicated the circumstances to Luke at Antioch ; or Luke may 
have obtained his information from Barnabas, who was a relative of 
the family ; see Col. 4, 10. 

V. 15. Su<Fxypi^tTo, affirmed confidently. — & 3yyc\os avr™ fariv. 
It is his angel, i. e. his tutelary angel with his form and features. 
It was a common belief among the Jews, saya Lightfoot, that every 
individual has a guardian angel, and that this angel may assume a 
visible appearance resembling that of the person whose destiny is 
committed to him. This idea appears here not as a doctrine of the 
Scriptures, buf as a popular opinion, which is neither affirmed nor 
denied. 

V, 17. Karaaiiaas. Their Joy was so tumultuous, that he could 
make them understand a gesture better than a word — criyuB. His 
object was not to prevent their being overheard, and so discovered 
by their enemies, but to secure to himself an oppoitunify to inform 
them how he had been liberated. — o irnptos, the Lord, as the angel 
had been sent by him; see v 7, 11. — 'laKa^a. He is distin- 
guished from the others on account of his office as pastor of the 
church at Jerusalem ; see on v. 2. — koI i^XSav, and going forth, 
i, e. from the house, as the context most readily suggests ; hence 
Ell fTfpop Towov is indefinite, and may denote unto another place, in 
the city or out of it. It is most probable that he left the city for a 
time, as he must have foreseen (see v. 19) that vigorous effi>rts 
would be made to retake and destroy him. We find him at Jeru- 
salem again a few years after this ; see 15, 7. He may have re- 
turned even sooner than that, as Agrippa lived but a short time 
after this o 



V. 18, 19. Trial and Execution of the Soldiers. 

V, 18. ytponevtjs ^litpas. If the soldiers to whom Peter wa 

bound had been changed at the expiration of each watch (see o 
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V. 10), why did they not ascertain the escape sooner ? — ripaxoi, 
commotion, partaking of the nature both of inquiry and alarm. The 
former pact of the idea leads the way to the question which fol- 
lows. There was reason for fear, because the soldiers in sueh a 
case were answerable for the safety of the prisoner, and, if he 
re liable to aufJer the punishment which would have 
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V. 20-24. Death of Hen d AgHppa at Casarea. 

The reader should compare the narrative of this event with that 
of Josephus, in Antt. 19. 8. 2. The Jewish historian has confirmed 
Luke's account in the most striking manner. He also makes Csesa- 
rea the scene of the occurrence ; he mentions the assembly, the 
oration, the robe, the impious acclamations of the people, the sud- 
den death of Herod, and adds lo the rest that his terrible end was a 
judcment inflicted upon bim forbla impiety 
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ha ng conal-ate^ secured his favor; see Gal. 1, 10. Blasivs, 
i ^S gfoihs name ay base been a Greek or a Roman. His 
nfluence h he k g was the reason why they were so anxious to 
oban is med a o — t'lrl toS Koiriiwii, ove.r his bedchamber, h\s 
chambe la n — i irro priw^v, desired peace, 1. e., according to the 
c cum ances of he a&e, sought to avert a rupture of it, or, if it 
wa a ready pa ed o effect its restoration. Their desire for 
th e nay have been increased by the existing famine. — Bii 
TQ pij) aSa K X The Tyrians and Sidoniaos were a commer- 
c al peop e a d p ocu e their supplies of grain chiefly from Pales- 
tne n exc a ^e f he own merchandise. This relation of the 
two coun e o eich ther had existed from early times ; see 
1 Kings 6 9 Ez d 3 7 ; Ezek. 27, 17. 

V 21 dKTij li pa an appointed day, which, according to 
Josepl us was he Js of August, and the second day of the public 
ga es — 8 cra;i vo a6 jrn, k. t. X. The circumstances r.elated by 
Josepl us n aj be co b ned with Lukes accomt as follows — 
On e se end d y of the fe&tival Agr ppa came ii)io the thea 
tre The s one sea risng in a great semii, roLe tier -^bo^e 
t er we e cove ed v n excited m ilt t ide The king came in, 
doled n magn ficen obes of wh ch slver wis lie costly and 
b 11 an ma e a 1 vas early in the day and the ''un s rajs fell 
upo the k g ha the eyes of the hnbolders weie dazzled with 
the b ghnessw c oinded him Yoicc froii the ctowd hero 

ad he e e c med la it was the apparitLon of sometbingdmne. 
And when he p ke nl made an oration to them, they gave a 
slo -"J n^ I slle oice of a god, and not of a man.' But in 
the n ds of do a ous ostentation, an angel of God suddenly 

smo e h m He vas ca ried out of the theatre a dying man, and on 
the 6 h of A -n s 1 e was dead." Life and Lettere of Paul, p. 139. 
— IT T p Upon he tribune, or throne, provided for him in 
he he e see on 19 29. — jrpgs aiiTois, unto them, i. e. the 
dep es w o ippe ed in behalf of the Tyrians and Sidonians 
{Ivuin., De Wet,) , oi, mdefinite, unto Ike assembly. 

V. 22. In such a city, most of those present would doubtless he 
heathen, and Se™ is to be taken in their sense of the term, 

V. 23. dvff S)y, K. T. X., because he gave not glory to God, i. e. 
did not repel the impious flattery, was willing to receive it. Some 
editors insert rl/y before So^w. — ital yfnoptvos, k, t. X,, and having 
been eaten with worms, he ercpired. In ascribing Agrippa's death 
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to such a cause, Luke makes it evident that he did not mean to 
represent it as instantaneous. His statement, therefore, does not 
oppose that of JosCphus, who says that Herod Ungered for fife 
days after the first attack, in the greatest agony, and then died. 
It is evident also, for the same reason, that Luke did not consider 
the angel as the author of Herod's death in any such sense as to 
exclude the intervention of secondary causes. 

V. 34. St, lut, contrasts slightly the fate of Herod, the persecu- 
tor of the church, with the prosperity of the church itself. — 6 Xu- 
yos .... fVXijAJrero, the word of God grew, was diffiised more and 
more, and increased, i. e. (comp: 6, 1) was embraced by increas- 
ing numbers. Xoyot sug^^sts the complex idea of doctrine and dis- 
ciples, and the verbs which follow divide the idea into its parts. 

V. 35. Barnabas and Saul return to Aniioch 
Thia verse appears to he introductory to the siibjfcf of the 
next chapter. It was proper to apprise the leader that Barnabas 
and Saul returned to Antioch (see 11, 30), since the nanitive 
of what next occurred in that city implied that they were there 
Paul and Barnabas made this journey to Jerusalem probably near 
the beginning of the year 45 ; for the famine commenced at the 
close of the preceding year (see on 11, 3S), and the suppliPb col 
lected in anticipation of that event would naturally be forwarded 
before the distress began to be severe. They appear to have re- 
mained there but a short time, as may be inferred fiom the object 
of their mission, and stilLmore decisively fiom the absenL-e of any 
allusion to this journey in Gal. 3, 1 sq. — "luni vrjv He w as a rtla- 
tive of Barnabas, as we learn from Col. 4, 10, and this telation- 
ship may have led to the present connection He ippeaia next m 
the history as their associate iti missionary labors (13; 5J< 



GHAPTER XIIL- 

V. 1-3. Barnabas and Saul are sent to predeh to the HealJien. 
V. 1. Kari, T^i- oStrai. iKiArt^lov, in (De Wett., Win., Rob.) the 
church existing there. According to Meyer, Kara denotes the direc- 
tion of their labors, i. e. for the church, Twts distinguishes those 
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named from the other memiiera. It is doubtful wiiether the word be 
genuine. —jrpo^5™' (^^^ on 2, 17) is the specifjc term; SiSotrtoXot 
the generic. The prophets were all teachers, but the reverse was 
not true. Compare the Note on 14, 23. — SupfAi- is otherwise ua- 
knowo. — AouKios may be the person who is mentioned in Eom. 16, 
21, That he was the writer of the Acts is an incorrect opinion, 
since this name and Aovkiovos or Aovkos are entirely distinct See W. 
§ 16.4. R. 1. — Kvprjvaios. See on 2, 10. — Mai'niju = Dn3i:! (2 Kings 
15, 14) occurs only here. — 'Hfi&Sov tou rerpapxov. Tii\a Herod 
was the one who put to death John the Baptist ; a son of lierod the 
Great, and an uncle of Agrippa, whose death has just been related. 
He was now in exile on the banks of the Rhone, and is called 
telrarck because he was best known by that title. There are two 
views as to the import of av^Tpo<jios. One is that it means comrade, 
lit, one brought vp, educated with another. It was very common 
for persons of rank to associate other children with their own, for 
the purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, and by their 
example serving to excite them to greater emulation. Josephus, 
Plutarch, Folybius, and others, speak of this ancient practice. So 
Calvin, Grotius, Schott, Bloomfield, and others. The more ap- 
proved opinion is that it means eollactuneus, nourished at the same 
breast, foster-brother.- Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck, De Wette, 
BnA others, follow Walch* in the adoption of that meaning. 

V. 2. \eiTo\ipyaiivTav refers here to the rites of christian worship, 
as prayer, exhortation, fasting, see v. 3. 15 ; 14, 23. — airS^v, i. e. 
the prophets and teachers. The participation of others in the ser- 
vice is not asserted, or denied. It is possible that they were observ- 
ing a season of prayer with reference to this very question, What 
were their duties in relation to the heathen. — S^ strengthens the 
command ; see 15, 36; Luke 2, 15, K. ^5 315. 1, The verb 
contains the idea both of selection and consecration. — 5, unto 
which. By a species of attraction the lelaiive often omits the prep- 
osition when the antecedent his it. Mt § 595. 4. c. — irpoo-KfKXijpii 
has a middle sense W § 40 3 The nature of this work, not 
Stated here, we learn from the subsequent narrative ; they were to 
go into foreign countries and publish the gospel to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, The great object of the mission was doubtless to open more 
effectually " the door of fdith to tlit heathen," 

* Dissettatio de Menachemo, irvPTpu<ptf Herodis, 
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V. 3. TOT-e, K. T. X. This was a different fast from that spoken 
of ill V. 2. — On imOhrcs toe x^^P^s avrois, see 6, 6. Paul was al- 
ready a minister and an apostle (see Gal. 1, 1 sq.), and by this ser- 
vice he and Barnabas were now merely set apart for the accom- 
plishment of a specific work. They were summoned to a renewed 
and more systematic prosecution of the enterprise of converticg the 
heathen ; see on 9, 30; 11, 30. 

V. 4- 12. T/is Journey to Cyprus, and its Results. 
V. 4. iKTrep't'^evTes. We may place this mission in the year 
A. D. 45. It does not appear that they remained long at Antioch 
before their departure. See the Note on 12,25. — ds iijc sAsuksiov. 
Seleucia lay west of Antioch, on the eea-coast, five miles north of 
the mouth of the Orontes. It was situated on a rocky eminence, 
forming the southern extremity of the hilly range called Pieria. 
The harbor and mereantile suburb were on level grouiid towards 
the west. It had, properly speaking, two ports. " The inner basin, 
or dock, is now a morass ; but its dimensions can be measured, and 
the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly traced. The position 
of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage through which the ves- 
sels were moved ftom the inner to the outer harbor, can he accu- 
rately marked. The very piers of the outer harbor are still to be 
seen under the water. The stones are of great size, some of them 
twenty feet long, five feet deep, and six feet wide ; and are fastened 
I h p Tl m ry f I 
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says (16. 2), that in his time they sailed up the stream in one day. 
If they travelled by land, " they crossed the Orontes at the north 
side of Antioch, and came along the base of the Pierian hills by a 
route which is now roughly covered with fragrant and picturesque 
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shrubs, but which then douMess was a track well worn by travel- 
lers, like fhe road from the Picffius to Athens, or from Oslia to 
Rome." Here, at Selcucia, " in the midst of unsympathizing sail- 
ors, the two missionary apostles, with their younger companion, 
stepped on board the vessel which was to convey them to Salamis. 
As they cleared the port, the whole sweep of the hay of Antloch 
opened on their left, — the low ground by the mouth of the Oron- 
tea, — the wild Bnd woody country beyond it, — and then the peak 
of Mount Cassius, rising symmetrically from the very edge of the 
sea to a height of five thousand feet. On the right, in the south- 
west horizon, if the day was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus 
from the first. The current sets northerly and northeast between 
the island and the Syrian coast. But with a fair wind, a few hours 
would enable them to run down from Seleucia to Salamis ; and the 
land would rapidly rise in forms well known and familiar to Barna- 
bas and Mark." Life and Letters of Paul, p. 150. The fact that 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (4, 36) may have induced tliem 
to direct their way first to this island. 

V, 5. Koi yfTO/HTOi ev SaXapiFi, And having arrived in Salamis ; 
not when ihey were there =^ tvres (Eng. vers.). This town was on 
the eastern shore of Cyprus, " on a bight of the coast to the north 
of the river PediEeus. A large city by the sea-shore, a wide- 
spread plain with corn-fields and orchards, and the blue distance of 
mountains beyond, composed the view on which the eyes of Barna- 
bas and Saul rested when they came to anchor in the bay of Sala- 
mis." — TH I (Tvi'ayiayn t mdicates that the Jews here were numer- 
ous, since u other pljces where they were few they had only one 
synagogie comp 17 1; 18,4. This intimation is confirmed by 
ancient testiraonj In the time of Trajan, A. D. 1 16, the Jews in 
Cyprus we e so powerful that they rose and massacred two hundred 
and forty thousand of the Greek inhabitants {Dio Cass. 68. 32). 
In revenge for this slaughter, Hadrian, who was afterwards emper- 
or, landed on the island, and either put to death or expelled the 
entire Jewish population. At the lime of Paul's visit, many of the 
Cyprian Jews must have resided at Salamis, which was the seat of 
a lucrative commerce. — fix"" • ■ • • wrrjpiTtjv, and they had also 
John (see 12, 25) as an assistant — in what? ml, it seems to me, 
recalls most naturally KurriyyiWov tow XoyoK ; and the answer would 
be that he assisted them in the declaration of the word. Compare 
26, 16 ; Luke 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. 4, 1. But the view of most critics is 
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different ; tliey suppose John to have had charge of the incidental 
cares of the party, so as to leave Paul and Barnabas more at 
liberty to preach the gospel. We are not informed how long they 
remained at Salamis, or what success attended their labors. 

Y 6 fi MonTfs, K. T. X., And having passed through tlie -wJiole 
i Ian I nto Faphos, which was at the other end of Cyprus, The 
c ty nte 1 d here was new Paphoa, in distinction from tho old city 
of tl at name which was several miles farther south. The distance 
from e'ut to est was not more than a hundred miles. The Peu- 
t ge in T-ible (which dates probably from the time of Alexander 
Severus, i. e. about A. D, 230*) represents a public road as ex- 
tending from Salamis to Paphos, If that road existed at this earlier 
period, Paul arrived at Paphos in a short time, and without diffi- 
culty. The present Baffa occupies the site of that city. — tSpoi- 
Tiva imyov, found a certain Magian, which was his professional 
title, since it stands for 'eXv/iqi in v. 8 ; not sorcerer (Eng. vers.), 
which would be opprobrious — iJ<euBmrpo^nj>' is the miiatoi's term 
for describing him , he \vas a fortune teller, but his art wis an im- 
position. The introduction of such a pei&on, under just these cir- 
cumstances, presents a true picture of the times At that period, 
" impostors from the East, pretending to matfical powers had gieat 
influence over the Roman mind Perhaps we can haidly wondei, 
when the East was thrown open, — the laud of mysteiy, the foun- 
tain of the earliest migrations, the cradle of the eirhest religions, — 
that the imagination both of the populace and the aristocracy of 
Rome became fanatically excited Not only was the metropolis ot 
the empire crowded with ■ hungrj Greeks,' but ' Synin toitunc- 
teiiers ' and Jewish floclted into all the haunts of public amuse 
ineni. Marius had in his army a Sjnan, probably a Jewish, 
prophetess, by whose divmations he regulated the piogress of his 
campaigns. Pompcj , Crassus, and Ccesar sought mfoimation from 
Oriental astrology, Juvenal (10. 93) shows us tho Emperor Ti- 
berius ' sitting on the rock of Capri, with his flock of Chaldseans 
round him.' Tacitus in his History speaks of the astrologers 
and sorcerers as a class of men who ' will always he discarded 
and always cherished.' " Life and Letters of Paul, p. 157 sq. 

V. 7. Si ^p,k. t. X., who mas with the proconsul Sergius Patdus, 
It would not have been correct to apply this tide to the governor of 

* See Forbjger's Handfaueb der alten Geographie, Vol. I. p. 469 sq. 
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every Roman province, or even to the governor of the same prov- 
ince at different periods. It was so difficult to observe accuracy in 
the use of the varying titles given to Roman magistrates, that sev- 
eral of. the classic authors of this period have, heyond all question, 
misapplied them in various instances. Luke was exposed to error 
in this passage on the right hand and on the left. On the estab- 
lishment of the empire, Augustus divided the provinces info two 
classes. Those which requited a military force he retained in his 
own hands, and the others ho committed to the care of the Senate 
and the Roman people. The officers or governors sent into the em- 
peror's provinces were styled proprcetors or legates {propmtores, 
legali, or din-iarp&niyoi, irpf<r^fvToi) ; those sent into the people's 
provinces were called proconsuls {proconsules, dudimiroi). Cyprus, 
then, must have been a senatorlan province at this time, or Luke 
has assigned to Sergius a false title. But, further, the same prov- 
ince was often transferred from one jurisdiction to another. Thus, 
in the present instance, Augustus at first reserved Cyprus to him- 
self, and committed its administration to proprcetors, or legates. 
Strabo informs us of that circumstance, and there leaves the matter. 
Hence it waa supposed for a long time that Luke had committed 
an oversight here, or had styled Sergius proconsul without knowing 
the exact import of the appellation. But a passage was discovered 
at length in Dio Cassius (53. 12), which states that Augustus sub- 
sequently relinquished Cyprus to the Senate in exchange for another 
province, and (54. 4) that it was governed henceforth by procon- 
suls : Koi oSroie avStiwarm Kul is fKtliKt | iir 

Coins, loo, struck in the reign of CI d 1 p I L k 
accuracy here heyond exception. B 1 p M 1 h h f 11 g 
remarks on one of them : " It was k I g f CI d 

Cresar, whose head and name are Iff d h 

reign of Claudius St. Paul visited C i Oh I tn 

title, di-eimaTas, is given to Comin PI lb 

Luke to Sergius Paulus ; and the c d h h f 

that description that is sufficient of If bl 1 h h 

ty of the work in which the coi d f d Com] 

furlher,on 18, 12; 19,38. — <ry;' nt 11 g d sc g I 

may have been his possession of tl q 1 tl p p d 1 
seek the acquaintance of Elymas h m y h h ped oa 
from him that deeper knowledge of f y d f 
of nature which the human mind ra es 'y I 
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taialy was proof of his discernment, tliat he was not deceived by 
the mnn's pretensions ; fhal, on hearing of the arrival of Paul and 
Barnabas, he sent for them, and, on the strength of the evidence 
which confirmed their doctrine, yielded his mind to it, — infi^iafu, 
desired earnestly. 

V. 8. 'EXv/iar is an Arabic word which meajis the wise. It was 
a title of honor, hke 6 nayos, to which it is here put as equivalent. 
He was born, perhaps, in Arabia, or had lived there ; and may 
have assumed this name, or had it bestowed upon him, as a compli- 
ment to his skill. — Cn^&v .... iri<rreas, seeking to turn aside tite 
j»-oconsul from the faith, i. e. from its adoption; for he was not yet 
a believer !see v. 12). 

v. 9. 6 Kdl naCXoE, the also Paul = S xai ltd\otiiifi'os IlaiiXoi. 6 
is the article here, not a pronoun. W. '5 20. 3. The origin of 
this name is stil! disputed. Among the later critics, Olshauseo and 
Meyer adhere to the older view, that Paul assumed it out of respect 
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prohablc that Paul acquired this name like other Jews in that age ; 
who, when they associated with foreigners, had often two names, 
the one Jewish, the other foreign ; sometimes entirely distinct, as 
Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in 
sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus, In like man- 
ner the apostle may have been known as Saul among the Jews, and 
Paul a ng 1 e bea he and be ng native of a foreign city, as 
Lightfoot ugges s I e n y have bo ne he two names from early 
life. Tl cxpl na of he o c n of he name accounts for its 
introd c on a Is a e of he b o . It is here for Hie first 
time iba L ke spe I s d ec ly of P Is labors among the heathen ; 
and it IS natirtil that he si ould apply o him the name by which he 
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was chiefly known in that sphere of his ministry. Neander thinlts 
that Luke may have followed hitherto written memoranda, in which 
the apostle was called Saul. This hypothesis is unnecessary, 
either 1o account for the use of the other name here, or for the 
writer's knowledge of Paul's earlier history ; see Introd. § 3. — 
jrXijD-dfir, K. T. X. He was thus impelled to expose the man's 
wickedness, and to announce his punishment. 

V. 10. 80X0U, deceit, refers to his occupation ; pq,Siovpytas, wick- 
edness, to his character. — vU 8ia(3oXov, thott son of ike devil. The 
kindredship isthat of disposition, moial resemblance ; see John 8, 44. 
The second noun k sufliciently definite to omit the article. W. "^ 1 S, 
It has the article, however, in other passages, except 1 Pet. 5, 8, 
where it stands in apposition. — ov wauirij .... evSeias ; WiU tlimi 
not cease to pervert, i. e. misrepresent, malign, the right ways of 
the Lord ? viz, those which he requires men to follow, as repent- 
ance, faith, obedience. It was christian truth, the gospel, which he 
opposed. Most critics prefer the interrogative form of the sen- 
tence as more forcible than the declarative, ov denies .naiaj] ^^ 
persist (W. § 61. 3), and implies the ordinary affirmative answer. 
tieflas suggests possibly a contrast with his own ways, so full of 
deceit and obliquity. 

V, 1 1, x*'P . .. ■ ai, i. e. for punishment ; in a good sense, in 
11, 21. — li-q 0K(wav states a consequence, hence n^, not ov. — Sxpi 
Kaipmi, until a season, the arrival of it, i. e. for a time ; corap. Luke 
4, 13, — dx^vs Kal cTKoros, a mist and darkness, cause and effect, 

V. 12. ('«irXi)o-r70)iEi'oi .... Kvpiov, being astonished at the doc- 
trine of the Lord, i. e, its confirmation by such a miracle, comp. 
Mark I, 37. 

V. 13- 15. They proceed to Perga, and thence to Aniioch in 
Pisidia. 

V. 13. dvax&ims, having put to sea, set sail (note the etymolo- 
gy), because the sea appears higher than the land. Paphos was on 
the sea-shore, and they would embark at that place. — oJ jrepi tov 
OavKov, Paul and his companions, nepl presents the name after it 
as the central object of the group, see John 11, 19. W. <§ 53. i. 
From this time Paul appears in the narrative aa the principal per- 
son, and Barnabas as subordinate, — ^X^oc tls Uipyijv. Tliey must 
have " sailed past the promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, and 
then across the watere of the Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the right 
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the cliffs (six hundred feet liigli) wliich form the western boundary 
of Cilicia, to the innermost bend of the bay of Aftaleia." Ferga 
was the chief city of Pamphylia, situated on the Oestrus, about 
seven iiiiles from ita mouth. A bar obstructs the entrance of this 
river at tlie present time ; but Strabo {14. 4) says expressly that it 
WHS navigable in his day as far up as Ferga. The ruins of this 
city are to be seen still, sixteen miies northeast of the modern 
Adaha, or Satalia They consist of " walli and tower's, columns and 
i theitre and a stadium, a brokpn aqueduct, ind tombs 
Dn both -jides ol the site of the town Nothmg else le- 
maini of Pcrgd. but the beauty of lis natural situation, between 
and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive galley m front, 
«atcied by thf iiver Oestrus, and backed bj the mountains of the 
Tauru?"* — 'ifflow-jt, k r 'K Why John Mark left them so 
abruptly is unknown His re-ison toi it, certainly was not one 
which Paul appioved, as appears from 15, 38 See the Note 
on that passage 

V 14 oiVoi, ifieii fkemseli es, unaccompanied bv then toi mei as 
sociate. — OTTO Ttiillspyr)!. The =tay at Pejga,theiefoie, was biief , 
they did not even preach there at this time ; comp, 14, 25. What 
occasioned this singular baste ? Very possibly they arrived there in 
the spring of the year, and, in order to prosecute their journey into 
the interior, were obliged to advance without delay. " Earlier in 
the season the passes would have been filled with snow. In the heat 
of summer the weather would have been less favorable for the ex- 
pedition. In the autumn the disadvantages would have been stil! 
greater, from the approaching difficulties of winter," + — ds 'AvriS- 

* The authority fur this ileactiption ia Sir C. Fellowa's " Asia IWinor," 
pp. 190-193, 

t In 2 Cor. 11, 26, Paul saja tliat Jia had been exposed often to " perils 
of rivers, " and " perils of cobtwra" (wi'fiijjiois' jtotu/iojii, KH'SuwurXijorSr'). 
It has been suggesled as not improbable, lliat he may have encotinlered 
some of these dangers ou thie journey from Ferga in FampJiyUa to Anlioch 
in Fisidia. " The inwleas and marauding habits of the population of 
tliosa mountains which separate the tahle-tand in the interior of Asia Minor 
from the plains on the south coast, were notorious in all parts of ancient 
history. Strabo uses the same strong language both of the Isaurians (13. 6), 
who separated Cappadocia from Cilicia, and of their neighbors the Piaidians 
(13. 7), whose native fortresses were the barrier between Phrjgia and Pam- 
phylia. We have the same character of the latter of these robber tribes in 
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XeiiBi. Jintioek, which lay north from Perga, was on the central 
lable-land of Asia Minor, on the confines of Pisidia and Phiygia. 
It was built by the founder of the Syrian Antioch. Under Augus- 
tus it rose to the rank of a colony. It was now an important city, 
inhabited by many Greeks, Roman':, and Jews, in addition to its 
native population. The site of Antioch was first identified by 
Arundel in 1833. —™p <TaPffiT^i; of the Sahhath, i. e the rest 
season. The plural arose probably fiom the fai t, that such a sea- 
son included often more than one daj Sec W i^ 27 3 

V. 15, jLiTo. Se T^jv av^vaaiv, k. t. X. The practice of reading the 
Scriptures in this mamier grew up probably during the exile. Win. 
Realw. II. p. 548. voixos here designates the Pentateuch ; irpo^^at, 
the other books of the Old Testament, see Matt. 5, 17 ; Luke 16, 
16, etc. The Fsalms formed sometimes a third division, see Luke 
24, 44. — ArioretXuj', 6c, wrjjpfrjjy (.Luke 4, 20), Ike rulers of the 
synagogue (see on 9, 2) sent unto them a servant. It may have 
been known that they were teachers, or, as Hemseo suggests, may 
have been inferred fronn their taking a seat which indicated that 
auch was their office. — iv ijiiv, m you, your minds ; comp. Gal. 
1, 16 ; Phil. 1, 5. — irapaKKtfireaiSt exhortation. The object was to 
iocite ihetn to a stricter observance of the law. 

Xsnopiion (Arab. I. 1. 11 ; 9. 9 ; 3. 3. 14), who Is the first to mention 
ihem ; and in Zi>sismiis (pp. 56-61, Bonn eJ.), wlio tells uh of the adven- 
tures of a robber chief who defied the Romans and died a desperate death 
in ibese mountains. Alexander the Great, when he marched from Petga 
to rejoin Farmtnio in Fhrjgia, found some of ihe worst ditlicullies of his 
whole campaign in penetrating through this district (Arr. 1. 27. 23). No 
populolion, through the midst of which St. Paul ever travelled, abounded 
more in those 'perils of robbers ' of which he himself speaks, than the 
wild nnd lawless clans of the Fisidian highlanders. 

' "The natural character of the country itself must have exposed him to 
still other dangers. The rivers of Asia Minor, like all the livers in the 
Levant, are liable to violent and sudden changes. And no district in Asia 
Minor is more singularly characlerized by its ' water floods' than the 
mniinluinous tract of Pisidia, where rivers burst out at ths bassii of huge 
cliffs, or dash down wildly through narrow ravines. The very notice of 
the bridges in Slrabo, when he tells us (IS. 7) how the Oestrus and Eury- 
medon tumble down from the heights and precipices of Selge to the Fam- 
phylinn Sea, is more enpressive than any elaborate description. We can- 
not determine the position of any bridges which the apostle may have 
crossed, bol his course was never far from the channels of these tv»o riv- 
ets." Life and Letters of Paul, p. J 75. 
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V. 16-41. The Discourse of Paul at Antioch. 

The topics are, first, the goodness of God to Israel, especially in 
having promised to send to them a Saviour, 16 — 25; secoodly, 
Jesus has been proved to be this Saviour, by his death and resuvrec- 
tiop, in accordance vifith the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
26 - 37 ; and, thirdly, it Is the duly of men to receive him in this 
character, since they can be saved in no other way, 38-41. 

V. 16. oJ ^^oiiitmi Tbv 0f6v, as in 10, 3, i. e. Gentiles who 
were friendly to Judaism, but uncircumcised. They occupied, it is 
said, a separate place in the synagogue. The contents of the ad- 
dress show that the Israelites greatly outoumbered that class of the 
hearers. This discourse deserves the more attention, as furnishing 
so copious an illustration of the apostle's manner of preaching to 
the Jews. 

V. 17. Ci^mcToi, e3:alted, made them numerous and powerful. — 
ep yH, in the land. For the absence of the article, see on 7, 29 — 
;i*Td ^paxiovos ti^ijXou, wUh a high arm, i. e. one raised on high, and 
so ever ready to protect and defend them ; comp F\ 6, 6 

V. IS. erpixjlotjlopijirel := aiy Tpo(j>us f^aaroo-f Camid Ihem OS a 

nurse (Mey.), sustained, cared fjr them The terra is derived 
probably from Deut. 1 31 Most of the liter edilois piefer th s 
word to erpfWfoc^opjjiTEv, endured fketr mannas It is well attested, 
and suits the connection better since what the apostle would biin^ 
to view here Is not so much the foibearance of bod towards his 
people, as his interpositions, his direct efforts in their behalf. 

V. 19. WvTi ^Tfra. See their names in Deut. 7, 1. They were 
the principal tribes in Palestine at that time. — Iv yj, anarthrous as 
above. — KaTfAripovoiaiirev ouroir, assigned to them as a possession ; 
Hellenistic for the Hiphil of 'in].* — Tijf ■y^n airav, their land by 
promise, gift ; or, better, henceforth theirs and that of their descend- 
ants. 

V. 20. fieri Taura, after these thiiigs,viz. the conquest and occu- 
pation of the country, — as frta-i .... xpirdi, during about four 
hundred and fifty years Ite gave Judges. For the dative, see on 
8, 11, This number is the sum of the years assigned in the Old 
Testament to the administration of the judges from the time of 
Joshua to the death of Eli, added to the sum of the years during 

* For tbe. oijgia of such Hebmieins, Bee tbe writer's Hebrew Exisrciees, 
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which the nation was subject to foreign oppressors. Hence it 
would he veiy natural for the Jews to speak of four hundred and 
fifty years as the proximate number of years during which the 
judges ruled. But whether the computation arose in that way, or 
some other, it was certaioly in use among the Jews ; for Josephus 
(Antt. 8. 2. 1) gives the time from the departure out of Egypt till 
the building of the temple as five hundred and ninety-two years. 
If we deduct from that the forty years in the wiideruess, twenty- 
five for the administration of Joshua (Antt. 5. ]. 29, not stated in 
the Old Testament), forty for Saul's reign (see v. 21), forty for 
David's, and four under Solomon (1 Kings 6, J), we have for the 
period of the judges four hundred and forty-ihree years, which the 
apostle could call, in round numbers, about four hundred and ffty 
years. It is evident, therefore, ttiat Paul has followed here a mode 
of reckoning which was current at that time, and which, being a 
well-known received chronology, whether correct or incorrect in 
itself considered, was entirely correct for his object, which was not 
to settle a question about dates, but to recall to the minds of 
those whom iie addressed a particular portion of the Jewish his- 
tory.* — ecof Su^ovijX, «nto Samwe^, who is to be included probably 
among the judges ; or lats may be taken as exclusive. How 
long he governed is not mentioned in 1 Som. 7, 15, nor in 8, 3. 
The tradition (Jos. Antl. 6. 13. 5), which is not perhaps of much 
value, makes it twelve years, as would allow us to add these 
years to four hundred and fifty, if any one prefers that. 

V. 21. KoKiWiv, and tliereafier, is here an adverb of time. -— 

jTga-airro. See 1 Sam. 8, 5; 10, 1. — mj Teira-apaKonTa, which 

agrees with Jos. Antt. 6. 14. 9. The Old Testament does not 
mention the length of Saul's reign. 

V. 22. inTaaTTjtras: avTov, having removed him, i. e. from life 
(De Wet.) ; or from his office (Kuin.), The two events were co- 
incident in point of time. Sau! reigned until his death, though 
David was anointed as prospective king during his lifetime. — ^ 

fiapTvpi\<ras, to tehom (dat. comm.) also he teslijied, saying. 

The dative depeiids on the participle. The apostle quotes the sub- 
stance of 1 Sam. 13, 14, and Ps. 89, 21. This commendation is 
not absolute, but describes the character of David in comparison 
with that of Saul. The latter was rejected for his disobedience and 
impiety ; David, on the contrary, was always faithful to the worship 

* See Appendix, No. 2. 
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Y 23 Jesu o id ot be the Mess ah unless he were descended 
from David, tovtov stands first, in order to g^ve prominence to his 
descent from that source. — kot tirayyeklov, according to promise, 
as made to the fathers, v. 32 ; not to David merely. 

V. 24. 'ladvvou. The Jews acknowledged John's authority as a 
prophet, Emd were bound, therefore, to admit his testimony. — jrpo 
irpoa-anrov (^: 'JB'? ) t^e eitroSou auriw, before Ms entrance, i. e. upon 
ills public ministry; see Matt. 11, 10; Luke 7, 27. — ^awnaiut 
/lerami'or, i. e. baptism which required repentance on iJie part of 
those who received it ; see 19, 4. 

V. 25. ids ... . Sponov, Now as John was finishing his coii/rse, 
i. e. was near its close (De Wet., Mey.), not while he was complet- 
ing it (Kuin., Olsh.). — rlva pt, «. r. X., Whom do ye suppose that I 
am ? 1 am not, viz. the Messiah. The predicate is omitted as 
well known ; comp. Mark 13, 6 ; Luke 21, S ; John 13, 19. Some 
critics (Calv., Raph., Kuin.) exclude the question, and render, he 
whom (rtW ^^ Svniia) ye suppose, I am not. This punctuation does 
violence to the pronoun, while the sense has no advantage over the 
other. See W, ^ 25. 1, note, — epxerm /«t' ejM, k. t. X. In this 
way he would express strongly his official and personal inferiority to 
Christ. It was an office of the lowest servants, not only among the 
Jews, but the Greeks and Romans, to bind and unbind the sandals 
of their masters. See Jahn's ArchEeol. § 123. 

V. 26, v/uy includes both Jews and proselytes. — rij; o-oinjpi'us 
Tainis, of this saloalion which they preached (comp. 5, 20); or 
procured by Jesus, named in v. 23. — ajrHrrAij, was seat forth, i. e, 
from God, the author of the word. 

V. 27. yap confirms the implication in awnipias Tainjs in v. 26, 
viz. that Jesus, whom Paul preached, was the promised Saviour ; 
for {yap) he had suffered and been put to death, and so had fulfilled 
what was predicted of the Messiah. De Wetfe, Winer (§ 57. 6), 
and others, mamtoin this view of the connection Meypi op] ces 
viiiv in v. 26 to 01 KOToiKovvTes heie, i e the toie gn Jews, be ng les9 
guilty, had the mesbage of salvation sr nt to them, which the other 
Jews had forfe ted This cxplanoton aiiajs the pa-isage against 
other passages, e g .^, 38 , 3, 17 26 It was not tine thit those 
who crucified the Saviotn excluded themselves Irom the oders of 
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the gospel. — ToCroi' .... hrK^pairea/, this one not having known 
(failed to recognize), and the declarations of the prophets (gov- 
erned by the same participle), by having condemned him to deaih 
the>/ fulfilled them, i. e. the declarations. This Is the moat approved 
translarioD. It obliges us, however, to supply pronouns after npivov- 
r« and eTrXijpoiirap, which refer to different antecedents. De Wette 
construes aypaqa-ovrcs as a verb : they knew him nol, and the declara- 
tions fulflled. For the participle, see K. Ausf. Gr. -§ 727, 

A. 4, This analysis secures more uaiforraity in the structure of 
the sentence ; but such a use of the participle is infrequent, aymr)- 
<ravTfs is milder than ^pmiirair6e in 3, 13. See the Note there. 

y. 28. itrt&fjiiav .... fuponEs, although ihey found no cause of 
death, none that justified it, see 28, 18. They charged bim with 
blasphemy and sedition, but could not establish the accusation. 
See 3, 13 ; Malt. 27, 34; Luke 23, 22. 

V. 29. iSijuav has the same subject as the other verbs, see v. 
27. The burial, however, was the particular act of Joseph pf 
Arimalhea and Nicodemus ; see John 19, 38 sq. What the apostle 
would assert is that Christ had fulfilled the prophecy, which an- 
nounced that he should be put to death, and rise agam It was not 
important that he should discriminate as to the chaiacter of the 
agents in the transaction, t^ome tid.n'.latc, ihote uho took him 
down placed Sim, etc. The pailiciple m thjl lelation to the veib 
would require the article. 

V, 31. ifif'pns: jrX./ots. See on 1,3 — rois avvaiit^ao^iv airf,i e 
the Galilean disciples who attended him on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. They knew, therefore, what they testified ; their 
means of knowledge had been ample. This idea occurs in the 
Acts often. — vvv, now. The resurrection rested not on tradition, 
but on the testimony of living men. The English version, after ihe 
received text, omits this particle. — jrpos Tif \a6y, wtlo the people, 
i. e. the Jews, see v. 24 ; 10, 42, etc. 

V. 32. Koi i7fieis, and so we, i. e. in view of these various proofs 
that Jesus is the Messiah ; see v. 23, 25, 27, 31. — eCayytX if li^tflu 
has a double accusative only here. W. § 32. 4. — enayyf'hiav 
stands in the first clause with the usual effect of that attraction ; 
see on 3, 10. 

V. 33. iKwijrX^paKe, hos completely fulfilled, stronger than (ttXjJ- 
paaap in V. 27 ; because the resurrection, considered as involving the 
ascension and exaltation, was essentially the finishing act in the 
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fulfilment of the promise relating to the Messiah. — draoT^o-os 'lijo-oOn 
means, as Luther, Schott, Stier, De Wette, Meyer, Hengstenberg, 
Tholuclt, and others, decide, haeing raised up Jesus from the 
grave ; not having brought him into existence (Calv., Bng., Kuin., 
Olsh.). The mind attaches that sense to the word most readily 
after v. 30. It was unnecessary to insert in vfupav, becaua'e the 
coatext suggests the specific meaning ; comp. 2, 24, 33. di'aoT^o-or, 
in the sense of having raised up merely, expresises too little for the 
prophecy which that event is said to have fulfilled. The original 
passage refers, not to the incarnation of the Messiah, hut to his in- 
auguration or public acknowledgment on the part of God as the 
rightful Sovereign of men. To no moment in the history of Christ 
would such a prediction apply with such significance as to that of 
his triumphant resurrection from the dead. The progression of the 
argument in the next verse demands this interpretation. To the asser- 
tion here that God had raised Jesus to life again, the apostle adds there 
that this life was one which death would invade no more. — as koI, as 
also, i. e. what toolt place was foretold. — wparia i^oX/im the second 
Psalm in our English version is named here, because in some manu- 
scripts the Hebrews reckoned the first Psalm merely as prefatory. 
SniTEpm has much less support — vUs . . . . <rv (Ps. 2, 7) afiirms the 
Sonship of the Messiah, which included his divine nature ; see Eom. 
I, 4. Hence yeyivvriKa (te Cannot refer to the origin of this relation- 
ship, but must receive a figurative interpretation ; either, I liave be- 
gotten thee, brought thee into a slate of glory and power such as 
Christ assumed after his resurrection as Mediator at the right hand 
of G!od ; or, according to a familiar Hebrew usage, I have declared, 
exhibited thee as begotten, i. e. as ray Son, viz. by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead (Rom. 1, 4), For this declarative sense of 
Kehrew verbs, see the Note on 10, 15. — triiufpov, to-day, desig- 
nates the precise point of time on which the prophet's eye was then 
fised, viz. that of Christ's assumption of his mediatorial power, or 
that of his open proclamation as Messiah on the part of God when 
he raised him from the dead. 

V. 34. St-i . . . fh SiaipSopiv, Further {as proof) that he raised 
him up from the dead as one who would die no more. 64 is pro- 
gressive. apk<m}ireii repeats ihe idea of the foregoing anaarqiras, for 
the purpose of describing this resurrection more fully : it would be 
followed by no return to death. « vficp&v does not distinguish the 
two words as to sense, but draws attention more strongly to the 
24 
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contrast between, the death which he had suffered, and hia exemp- 
tion from death in future, — lojKeri . . . . eis Sua^dopiv, as applied to 
Christ, whose body underwent no change while it remained in the 
grave, must be equivalent to otKti-i dnoBe^a-Kci in Horn. 6, 9. The 
dissolution or corruption of the body is the ordinary consequent of 
death ; and hence, in common speech, to return to corruption and 
to die, or the opposite, not to return to corruption and not to die, 
are interchangeable expressions. See W. § 67, 7. The perpetuity 
of Christ's existence is an important truth in the christian system. 
In Rom. 5, 10, Paul urges it as a ground of certainty, that, if men 
believe on Christ, they will be finally saved, and in Eom. 6, 9, as a 
pledge that, inasmuch as he " dies no more, we shall live with 
him " ; see also John 14, 19 ; Heb. 7, 25, etc. This incidental 
agreement of the address with Paufs circle of doctrine speaks for 
its genuineness. — on is the sign of quotation. — Saa-a jrtara ex- 
presses the substantial sense of Is. 55, 3 ; I mil give to you, per- 
form unto you, t!te holy, inviolable promises of David (i. e. made 
to him), ike sure. The language is very nearly that of the Seven- 
ty. One of these promises was that David should liave a successor 
whos gn Idbpp !thl fwh JvgdmCd 
w Id bl 1 f nd S 7 13 q I 

Ih nph fhp IhMh 

lldb mpf dh dh aJ" hifanp d 

bthMlbylre thp md n 

tlhwl lignhfhliibe b 

any f ti n f h p w 

V35 6»a<rA/ I b seh is mrtl 

fh fim fhf— sc,f™ 

16 OS 25qTh pddl hhM 
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V, 36. yap vmdicates the reference of the passage to Christ, since 
it could not apply to David. — /iiv is antithetic to SI in v. 37. — tSlif 
yece? .... jSouXJ admits of a twofold translation, yevt^ may depend 
on vjnipfT^a-as : having served his own generation (been useful to 
it), according to the purpose of God {dative of norm or rule). 
Our English translators, Calvin, Doddridge, Eobinson, and others, 
adopt this construction. Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, 
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and others, refer ^ouX^ lo the participle : having in his own genera- 
tion (dative of time), or for it (datcomm.), sen ed lhb]iurpose,plan 
of God, i. e. as an instrument for the execut on of h s designs ; 
comp. V. 22. 7ei«5, if we coEtiect it with the paiticiple, secures to 
it a personal object, and in that way appears to form an easier ex- 
pression than ;3ouX^ with the participle. The mam idea of the 
clause is that David, like other men, had but one generation of coo- 
temporaries ; that he accomplished for that his allotted work, and 
then yielded to the universal law which consigns the lace to death. 
Some join 7y (3ouXg with tKoiiirj&i}., which renders the remark much 
less significant, — koI wpoaenSji, k. t. X., and lie was added unto his 
fathers. This expression recognizes the existence of the soul in a 
future state (Bug., Olsh., Doddr.). Gesenius says that it is dis- 
tinguished expressly both from death and burial in Gen. 25, 8 ; 
35, 29 ; 2 Kings 33, SO ; see Lex. s. t|5s._£;e£ Sia^flopd^, saw cor- 
ruption as to his mortal part ; comp. 2, 31. 

V, 38. otv, illative. Jesus has been shown to he the Messiah, 
and he is, therefore, the author of pardon and salvation to those who 
believe on him, — fiii tovtou belongs to ^eo-ie, rather than the verb : 
through this one the forgiveness of sins (having been procured) *s 
announced vnlo you; comp. 10, 36; Luke 24, 47. The next 
verse reaffirms and amplifies the proposition. 

V. 39. The sentence here depends still on Sn. A comma is 
the proper point between this verse and. the last. The apostle de- 
clares now, first, that the forgiveness which Christ has procured is 
not partial, but extends to all the sins of the transgressor ; secondly, 
that all men need it, since no other way of pardon remains for 
those who are condemned by the law , and, thb-dly, since faith in 
Christ is the only condition annexed to it, thio salvation is free to 
ail. — Kai oiro jravTan, K T X , and that jroM all things, i e '.ms, 
from which (:^ dip &y by attracUon) ye weie not able by the law oj 
Moses to be justified, etc We cannot supptae this to mean, ac 
cording to a possible sense of the woids, that the go'^pel mPiely 
completes a justification which the law has commeni ed oi accom- 
plished in part ; for such an admission would be at vaiiance with 
the doctrine of the New Testament iQ regard to the utter inefii 
cacy of all legal obedience to cancel the guilt of transgression, 
and the necessity of an exclusive reliance on the work of Christ fur 
our justification. We mu^t adopt a diiferent view of the meaning 
Aa Olshausen suggests, we maj regaid & (= dtf hv) aftei Ana 
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jramBji, not as a supplementary clause, but i^ explanatory of the 
other, or coextciis vp with it, \iz jiom all sins from which {i o 
from all which sins) ye were unable, etc In other words, thf first 
clause affirms the sufficiency of the gospel to justify fiom all ''ini, 
while the second clause affirms thi msufhciency of the law to tho 
same extent, i. e. to justify from any smi , comp Eom 8, 3 sq 
Neander admits the necessity of lejecting the apparent sense of the 
words. As en Toiin^ stands opposed to ev to/i^, it belongs to hiKoioH- 

V. 40. jiij lire\6ri, K. T. X., i. e. lest the declaration bo fulfilled, 
verified in your case. The mode of citing the prophecy shows 
that the apostle did aot regard it as spoken in view of that occasion. 

— h Tois •npo^^Tais, in tlie prophets, \. e. the part of the Old Testa- 
ment which tho Jews so named , comp v 15 , 7 43 , John 6, 45 
See W § 27 2 The p-issage intended is Hib 1, 5 

V 41 The citation follows ^ely nearly the S(,ptuagint, and 
agrees essentially with the Hebiew In the onginal passage tho 
piophet refers to a thieatened mvas on of the Jew sh nation by the 
Childeans, and he calls upon his countrymen to behold the judg 
meiit to which their sms had exposed them, -^nd to be astonished to 
tremble, on account of it Of this languig:' the apostle a\ails him 
self, in order to warn the Jews whom he addiessed of the punish- 
ment which awaited them if they rejected the message which they 
hid now heaid Galvin " Pauius iidehtei accommodat in usum 
auum propbette verba, quia sicuti sfmel m natus fuorat Deus per 
prophetam suum Habac ic, ita etiam temper fuit sui similia ' — oi 
KorarftpomiTai occurs in the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew The 
apostle could retain it, in peifect consonance with the ongmal, be 
cause it IS the mcredul ty of the w eked, their contempt of God s 
threatfinings, wh ch occas ons their rum Whdt suggested thi, woid 
to the Seventy is uncertain. It is thought that thej ma^ have lead 
D'lJia, instead of d;i'J3, among the heathen — xat SmiimiraTe, and 
wonder, be astonished, i. e. at the fe irful, rtrlam destruction which 
God prepares for his enemies. The spectacle to which the prophet 
directs attention here is that of the Chaldetns, mustering their hosts 
to march against the guilty Jews. — khi aipaifiirSrire, and perish, un- 
able to escape the punishment which then sins have provoked 
This word elicits an idea which the Hebiew text involves, though it 
is not expressed there. Paul has retained it from the Septuagint. 

— fpyoB, K, r. X., a work of judgment I work, execute The future 
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act is represented as present, because it was near. — The second 
epyov Paul inserts for tiie sake of emphasis. The copies which 
omit it were corrected probably after the Septuagint. — Sou joj, 
K. r. X., which ye would (or will) not helieve, though any one 
shouldfully declare J,t to you, i. e. ahhough apprised ever so dis- 
tinctly of their danger, they would not heed it ; they are infatuated, 
they cling to their delusive hopes of safety. The New Testament, 
like most of the later Greek, employs often the subjunctive aori^ 
in the sense of the indicative future. W. § 60. 3 ; Lob. Phryn. 
p, 723 sq. jrioT-euoTjre need not be supposed to exemplify that 
usage here. S, at tho head of the clause, is a better reading than 
^. That the dative, however, is not a false construction, see Eom. 
10, 16. 

V. 42-49. They preach a second Time at Anliock. 
V. 42. The best editions insert avrmv in place of sk t^s mivaya)- 
yrjs rav 'lovMaiv in the common text, and omit ™ i$utj after ^apend- 
Xovv. — uvtSv must refer to the apostles, — eii ri /xera^i" tra^^aTov 
corresponds evidently to ™ ixoji-ira trag/Sdroi in v 44 ■ upon the 
next Sahbath (Neand M y D ) d d 

ale weeL as cx[ H ncd by h d 
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I, the grace oj God, i. e. the 



pel, which is the fruit of his undeserved favor. 

V. 44. axc&ov fruinix_6ii, almost the entire city assembled ; where 
is not stated. Paul and Barnabas on that Sabbath may have spoken 
to different audiences. With such a concourse, not only the syna- 
gogue, but every avenue to it, must have been thronged ; eomp. 
Mark 2, 2 sq.; Luke 8, 19. 

V. 45. fiJAoy, with indignation, as in 5, 17. — avriKiyanrfs is 
neither superfluous nor Hebraistic, but, like the participle united 
\^ith its finite verb in the classics, emphasizes dvriiteyov (Mey.) : 
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contradicting and blaspheming^ The second participle expands 
the first, defines the extent or criminality of the act. W. § 46. 10. 

V. 46. v" dvayKoloir, ft. r. X. It was nece^ary, because the plan 
of God required it ; comp, oil 3, 36. — ttal oix . . . . ^ai^s, and ye 
judge yourselves not worthy of the eternal life, viz. which we 
preach ; see on 5, 20. This mode of speaking ia not common ; it 
rests oa the just view that a man's actions may he taken as his own. 
self-pronounced verdict as to his character and deserts. — tU to. 
Wvjj, unto the heathen in that place. In like manner, the Jews 
whom they left to their doom wore those at Antioch. They did 
not turn from the Jewish nation as such, to labor in future for the 
exclusive benefit of the Gentiles ; see 18, 5 sq. ; 19, 8 sq. 

V, 47. oS™, so as they had done, — re'deiKn, k. t. X, See Is. 
49, 6. The prophet announces there that the Messiah whom 
God promised to send would be the Saviour of the Gentiles as weU 
as the Jews ; that all nations would be called to share in the bless- 
ings of his kingdom. The passage is quoted to show that in turn- 
ing now to the heathen they were merely carrying out the plan of 
God as revealed in the Old Testament (see also Is. 11, 1. 10 ; Rom. 
9, 25 sq,) ; the announcement of his purpose in regard to the un- 
restricted design of the gospel required them as his messengers to 
publish it to the Gentiles. 

V. 48. iSo^aCov .... Kvplov, they glorified, extolled, the word of 
the Lord ; they expressed their joy and gratitude for the mercy 
which had embraced them in the plan of salvation, and had given 
them this opportunity to secure its benefits. — Kai eTriirreuiraj' . . . . 
aliiviov, and they believed as many as (^ those who) Miere appoint- 
ed unto eternal life. This is tlic only translation which the phi- 
lology of the passage allows. So Olshausen, Usleri, De Wette, 
Winer, Meyer, and others. See W. § 40. 3, marg. It does not 
mean as many as were disposed, i, o. meotally, inclined ; for 
though the Greek word may signify disposed externally, e. g. 
drawn up in military order, it was not employed, like that term in 
English, to denote an act of the mind. Mr. Humphry,* after 
Whitby and others, defends still that signification. He cites as 
proof of it, oi 8e jrpir t^ inA.ayxi'ta'ii^ Tcrayiieiioi, from 2 Macc. 

' A Commentary on the Book of the Acta of the Aposlles. By llie 
Rev. William Gilaon Humphry, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
&c. 1847. 
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6 21 whch he tranala es tl ose who were set or bent on mer- 
cj b the & eek here n f 11 is o! Bs Tvpis t^ ^apnvi/xt^ oTrXoy- 
X a- frayp. o a d means those who were appointed for the 

list bu on f nia vful flesh so that the passage opposes their 

n erp e dt o and confirms t! e other.* 

V 49 c ip p o ^apas And the word of the Lord was con- 

veyed ll gh all tl e region, e in the vicinity of Antioch. This 
rapid extension of the gospel we must attribute in aome measure to 
the zeal of the recent converts. 

v. 50-52. They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium. 

V, 50. rai <re|3o/«Wt yvvaiKas. They were Gentile women who 
had embraced Judfusm (see 17, 4), and could be easily excited 
against a soct represented as hostile to their faith, eva-x^iiovas refers 
to their rank ( 17, 13 ; Mark 15, 43). They were the wives of the 
chief men of the city ; and it was the object of the crafty Jews to 
gain the men through the influence of the women, and thus effect 
the expulsion of the apostles from the city. Paul alludes to this 
persecution in 2 Tim. 3, 11. 

V, 51. tV avTois :^ eis p-aprapiaii eir ainois in Luke 9, 5. Shak- 
ing off the dust of the feet imported disapprobation and rejection. 
The act derived its significancy from the idea that those renounced 
in this way were so unworthy that the very dust of their land was 
defiling. In taking this course Paul followed the direction of 
Christ, given in Matt. 10, 14. — Iconium, to which they came next, 
was about forty-five miles southesist from Antioch. It was the 
principal city of Lycaonia, situated at the foot of the Taurus. Its 
present name is Konieh. Leake, who approached Iconium from 
the mountains which separate Antioch from Philomelium, says : 
" On the descent from a ridge branching eastward from these 
mountains, we came in sight of the vast plain around Konieh, and 
of the lake which occupies the m ddle of Jt , and we "aw the city, 
with its mosques and ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles from us."+ "Konieh," sijs another tiaieller, 
"extends to the east and south oier the plain far beyond the 
walls, which are about two miks in circumfcr< nee Mountams 
d with snow rise on every side, excepting towaids the east, 

s Lexicon in LXX., Vol HI ji fltt' 
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whens a plain as flat as the desert of Arabia extends far beyond the 
reach of the eye." 

V. 52. 01 jiadijTal, i. e. at Antioch, where the persecution still 
continued ; see 14, 22. The suggested idea is this ; their new 
faith, though it called them to suffer, opened to Ihem sources of 
consolation, which more than counterbalanced their trials. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

V. 1-7. They preach at leomum., hut are persecuted and Jlee to 
Lystra. 

V. 1. KOTa ri ouTo, together, like sVl ri avro, in 3, 1. —sol XcX^- 
aai oKxtfls, K. T. X,, and they spake so, viz. with this effect, that (tocrre) 
a great multitude, etc. {Mey., De Wet.) ; not leitk suckpower that. 
0V71US anticipates the nest clause, and makes it more prominent. 
B. § 140. 4. — 'EXX^iirai', Greeks, whose presence in the synagogue 
would indicate that they were proselytes ; comp. 13, 43. 

V. 2. fKOKaaav, rendered evil, hostile. How the Jews produced 
this effect on the minds of the heathen we are not told. They 
sometimes alleged for that purpose that the Christians were dis- 
loyal, bad a king of their own, would prove dangerous to the 
Roman supremacy ; see 18, 5-9, 

V. 3. oil', the? ejore i e because they hid to much success 
(seev. 1), notwithstandinir the oppos fion edited jgainst them. — 
iKaiiov xP^""" would include it least, some months This is our 
only notice respectmg the time spent at the places visited on this 
tour. — jroppijo-wfo/tEmi e?ri Tin Kipw, speaking boldly vpon the Lord, 
i. e. in dependence on him It was their lehance on Christ that 
inspired Ih m th h g — Th b authorities omit 

KoL befo 5iB Th p d ti h r : Sy granting, 

causing mp 4 30 

V. 4. d TT) m f lis city, i. e. the 

Gentile h m m y h -ed the christian 

party, w h h omp. 19, 31. — 

(riv Tois ov V, J y p y, on their side ; 

see 5, 17 

V. 5. Spiii), pmyose, jAot, ht. impulse; see James 3, 4 (WW., 
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Mey., De Wet) ; not onset, for Paul and Barnabas escaped before 
their enemies could proceed so far. — iriv tois Spxovirw ain-av, with 
their rulers., i. c. those of both nations, viz. the heathen magistrates 
and the officers of the synagogue. Some restrict avTav to the Gen- 
tiles, some to the Jews. Here, at this distance fiom Jerusalem, the 
members of the Sanhedrim could not he meant (Eob.). 

V. 6. irvfiSoiirtc, knowing, becommg awaie of it (De Wet., 
Rob.). Meyer urges the preposition knoiBing also, i. e, with those 
accessory to the plot who had failed to keep the secret to them- 
selves — Xtfloj3oXi5o-ai airois " Once was 1 stoned," says Paul, in 
3 C 25 V- 19. Hence, 

P m been completed, 

s it relates that 
s to stone Paul 
m this transaction 

p fl ontradiction be- 

E sued. Truth is 

sa hat independent 

g m thus advance to 

ry t." — r^r AvKao- 

T L m idges of Mount 

1 C he Cappadocian 

b< g ^1 unwatered by 

g aliona. Across 

m P B led, both before 

m Af g the city the 

two most promment objects still in view are the snowy mpuntains of 
Mount ArgEBus, rising high above all the intervening hills in the di- 
rection of Armenia, and the singular mass called the ' Kara-Dagh,' 
or ' Black Mount,' southeastward s in the direction of Cilicia. This 
latter mountain is gradually approached, and discovered to he an 
isolated mass, with reaches of the plain extending round it like 
channels of the sea." 

AuD-rpaii Hat Atp/Sijv. These cities were somewhere about the 
bases of the Blacif Mountain. Lysira is marked on Kieport's map 
as nearly south of Iconium, some twenty miles distant ; Derbe, as 
nearly east from Lyslra, southeast from Iconium.* — xai t^u wtpi- 

* The exact position, both of Lyelra and Derbe, is subject still to some 
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xapov designates the country in. the vicinily of the places just 
named. A few critics have proposed to extend the term so as to 
ioclude even Galatia, and would thus assign an earUer origin to the 
churches in that country than it is usual to assign to ihem. " But 
neplxapov cannot denote an entire province, and still less the prov- 
ince of Galatia, on account of its geographical situation. Hence, 
the supposition that Paul preached the gospel to the Galatians ou 
this first missionary tour is certainly to be rejected." (Neand.) 
See the Note on 16, 6. 

V. 7. naKel, and there, viz. in those cities and the adjacent re- 
gion. — ^oav tiSoyyeXifiJ/wtfoi implies that they pursued their labors 
here for some time. 

V. 8 - 13. Paul heals a Lame Man al Lysira. 

V. 8. £1- Awrpois, ai Lystra; neuter plural, as in 3 Tim. 3. 11, 
but feminine singular In v. 6, 21; 16, 1. — (KaSjjTo, sal (Str., 
Mey,, De Wet.), because he was lame and had never walked; 
others (Kuin., Rob.) dwelt, which is Hebraistic, and rare in the 
New Testament. — ^iparfj^ai^Kei. Some editors write this pluper- 
fect with an augment, others without it. It is more correct to omit 
it. W. -5 12. 8 ; K. ^ 120, E. 3. 

T. 9. oJtoe ^Koui, K. T. X. The Jews at this place were proha- 

uncertainty. Kiepert appears to have Ibllowed Leake's corjectuie as to 
the eituntion of Ljslra, though no traveller speaks of any ruins at that 
place. Very remarliablB christian ruins are found at Bin-bir-Kilisseh, a few 
milisB further to the east, and Leake is of Ihe opinion that these ruins mark 
the site of Derbe. Mr. Hamilton, on Ihe contrary, thinks that ihej mark 
the site of Ljslra, since they correspond batter with the early ecclesiaBlical 
reputation of this city than with that of Derbe. He did not visit the spot 
where Kiepert represents Derbe, but inclines to believe that it is correctly 
chosen, since it occurs on a line of Roman road, and Divie, the name of 
the modern town, resembles so nearly the ancient name. A recent travel- 
ler judges, that among the ruins at Bin-bir-Kiiisseh, and on the adjacent 
beights, may be traced as many as fcity churches, of a style of architecture 
which shows them to have belonged to an early age. 

Leake wrote thus in 1894 : " Nothing oan more strongly show the little 
prngress that has hitherto been made in a knowledge of the ancient geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor, than thai, of the cities which the journey of Paul 
has made sn interesting to us, the site of Iconiiim only is yet certainly 
known. Perga, Antioch of Pisldia, Lysira, and Derbe remain to be dis- 
povered." Tiie first two of these towns have since been identified. 
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bly few, as no synagogue appears to have existed here. Hence 
the missionaries repaired to the market, or some other place of pub- 
lic reaort {comp. 17, 17), and there entered into conversation with 
such as they could induce to listen to them. The sceoe reminds us 
of the manner in which those who carry the same message of sal^ 
vation to the heathen at the present day collect around them 
groups of listeners in Burmah or Hindostan. It was on one of these 
occasions, as Paul was preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, 
that the lame man heard him ; his friends perhaps had placed him 
there to solicit alms (see 3, 10 , John 9, 8) — 8s arevio-as, k. t. X., 
viho looltng tnleidly upon him and seeing, viz fiom the expression 
of hia countenance, which Paul sciotmized with such i goi The 
manner in which the pirticiples follow each othei d icrls us to this 
sense Some think that the apostlo raiy ha\e hid at the moment, 
a supernatural insight mto the state of the man's heart The 
language of the text contains no intimation of that nature — tqv 
aaStivtu depends on jrumi', as a noun m the gentiie {W ^45. 
4 a) lliefailh of being healed may mean faith that the Saviour, 
whom Paul preached w£is ible to heal him ; or, which accords bet- 
ter with the mode of e^ipresB on faith such as made it proper that 
ho should receive tl at 1 enefit (see on 9, 33). The requisite de- 
gree of faith wo lid ncl de of course, a persuasion of Christ's 
abiUty to bestow tl e favor n q eslion. Paul may have been re- 
ferring in his ren arks to t\ e '^av our's miracles of healing, in illus- 
tration of his readiness and power to bless those who confide in 
him. 

V. 10. /ifydJij; T^ ^ffli^- Tfl designates the voice as that of Paul ; 
see V. 11 ; 26, 24. The adjective refers to the manner in which 
he exerted his voice, not to the power of it. The latter idea would 
have put fieydJv^ between the article and noun, or after the noun 
with the article repeated. — arao-njfli, k. r. X. Luke makes no men- 
tion here of any direct appeal to the name of Christ before the 
performance of the miracle. That omission may be owing to the 
brevity of the record ; or the tenor of Paul's discourse may have 
been so explicit in regard to the source of his authority, as to ren- 
der the usual invocadon unnecessary, — ^Xaro, leaped up, a single 
act. For this aorlst, see W. § 15 ; K. ■§ 149. E. 2. fjXXtTo oc- 
curs in some copies, but has no adequate support. The nest verb 
passes to the imperfect, because It expresses a repeated act. 

V. 11, ol ox^oi, >:. T. X. Their conduct shows how imperfectly 
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they tacl understood the address of Paul, and the object of the 
miracle. They saw nothing beyond what was present and palpa- 
ble ; they confounded the instrument of the work with its author. — 
8 (irot'jjo-ei' what he had done • «ee on 1 2 — AuKuowctri, in Lycaonic, 
i. e. the d f 1 p W h h d 1 

ivopossibl J N 1 f 1 be p d 1 

identified d f h b 1 d d d Th<B 

who hav q d fl m h 1 A 

cording 1 Lj 11 d 1 A y 

accordii h P P f G k Th 

arenoilbdf y Lk IIL 

triaos spl 1 gl" mk ylml 

titude p dlf Id bfPldBb 

terposed I pp d d 

doubtless h C k 1 1 f d 1 p d 
medium f f d 1 

V. 12 E Th fi d p hes g d b J p 

ter bad d M y h pp d h j 

mytholo J h d 11 d 1 q O d M 



See also Hor. Od. 1. 10. 1-5. Some suggest, as a further motive 
for this distribution of parts, that Barnabas may have been an older 
man than Paul, and more imposing in his personal appearance 
(comp. 2 Cor. 10, 1. 10). — i ^■yotnej/ot toO \oyoii, he who leads the 
discourse, " chief speaker." 

V. 13. o Upevs, the priest, i. e. the principal one, or the one 
most active. No doubt there were others. — foB Aioi, k. t. \., of 
Jvpiler who was before the ctly, i. e. who had a statue and temple 
there consecrated to him. The temple of the tutelary god stood 
often outside of the walls. — ore^/m™, garlands, which were to 
adorn the victims, and perhaps the priest and the altar (De Wet.). 
See Jahn's Archaiol. § 401. 5. They had the garlands in readiness, 
but had not applied them to their intended use (Mey.). Many con- 
nect this noun with the preceding by hendiadys (De Wet., Rob.) : 
hdlocks adorned with garlands, iureiinevovs would have e 
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that sense more directly. — em toui TrvXavas, unto the gales of the 
city (Neand., Eob.), or of the house where the apostles were 
(Olsh., De Wet., Mey.}. The former is grammaticaOy more cor- 
rect, as TrdXtfflt precedes, and is better, because the term is .plural. 
— 0e\t ditir, teas about to sacrifice. 6e\a, or i6fXa, may accom- 
pany the infinitive to express an act on the point of heing per- 
formed. Mt. § 498. e ; C. -5 5S3. 

V. 14- 18. The Speech of Paul to the Lystrians. 
v. 14 aKoirravTii, htwing heard, i. e, a report of what was tak- 
ing place. — Siopp^^ovtts ri I/idrio ourSi., hming rent their gar- 
ments, i. e., according to the Jewish custom, from the neck in front 
down towards the girdle. See Jahn's Archmo!. "5 311. The Jews 
and other nations performed this act aa an expression of sorrow, 
and also of abhorrence on hearing or seeing any thing which thoy 
regarded as impious, l/jdria may refer to the plural subject of the 
verb, hut more probably to iheir outer and inner garments ; cotnp. 
Matt. 36, 65. — e^ejr^Siiaav ih riv oxKov, sprang forth unto the mul- 



Cj^uli D'piij, which the Hebrews applied to the gods of the heathen 
aa having no real existence ; comp. 1 Cor. 8, 4. Kuinoel takes 
lurratav abstractly ; vain practices, idolatry ; which destroys the 
evident opposition between the term and top deAv top ^avra. — 6t 
firotrjiTf, K. T. X. This relative clause unfolds the idea of favra. 
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V. 16. tuure, left them withdrew the restraints of his grace and 
providence; comp oi 7 4v a d 17, 30. Iq Rom. 1, 23, the 
apostle brings to v ew otl er c nections of this fact. The reason 
why God abandoned 1 e heathen is that Ihey first ibandoned him 
— iropsueo-eai Tfliff lis I w Ik { 9 31) Ih um 

ways ; dative of rul 5 I d b 1 f d d t 

V. 17. KalToiye <j> Ihhddhlfhlf 

not without witness Tl d sf ! th p it f God as t 

such as to destroy tl vid f 1 d p d 1 m d 

their consequent obi g t t k d I 1 d 1 Tl 

apostle's object do 1 d h m t p ss tl tl tl i 11 

quences of this in th It 1 t h f d U f 1 m t 

for proving the ac t b 1 1 f th h th E m 1 19 q 

See also 17, 37 aq — y fl 6 S A [ I 

of d/iApTvpov, but tl dprtplpfi. md fthfit 

and the third a consequence of the second. — fiv after p 8(V is 
the correct reading (Grsb., Lachm., Mcy.), in ad of e eived 
^pw. — 1(10(^1, with food, including the idea of he n y nt af- 
forded by such fruits of the divine bounty. W h a a ssoiy 
idea, rpoif^E is not incongruous with KopSiai, ads s s apSias 

u^iffii; a circumlocution for 6/i°t (Kuin.). SeeW § It 5 The 
common text has ^fiav, followed in the Engli h ve s 

V. 18. Tov n^ &IIHP airoii states the result of a jt tr ot the 
object : so that they should not, did not,sacrf e o n S e the 
Note on 10,47. — I ' 'n e es n^, o omp e is speec a Ly a 
with the train of ugl h ch Pa ha e e ope Rom 1 

19 sq. It will hes h hegnofeagnn eny 

be traced distinctly ere To nayisp-e j ca e 
should expect on th ppo n ha he ho w o e tl e Ep e e 
livered the speech. The d ers j ediieepo e ^ ^n 

to particular ideas is that which arises from applying the same sys- 
tem of truth to difTerent occasions, 

V, 19—38. They proceed to Derbe ; and thea retrace their Way 
to Anlioch in Syria. 
V. 19. Toif Sx^^oKt. They were mostly heathen {see on v. 9) ; 
hut that some Jews resided at Lystra is evident from 16, 1. — 
Xie/i^TavTis. The nature of the outrage indicates thai the Jews not 
only originated this attack, but controlled the mode of it. Stoning 
was a Jewish punishment. In the present instance, it will be ofa- 
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served; they had no scruple about shedding the blood of their vic- 
tim in' the city. It vi'as otherwise at Jerusalem ; see on 7, 58. An 
incidenfal variation like this attests the truth of the narrative. 

V. 20. KVK\airairroiP Sf avTw rav (wiflijriSu. Hero we learn inciden- 
tally that their labors had not been ineffectual. Kuinoel decides too 
much when he says that the disciples collected around Paul in order 
to bury him ; it may have been to lament over him, or to ascer- 
tain whether he was really dead. In that sorrowicg circle stood 
probably the youthful Timotliy, the apostle's destined associate in 
so many future labors and perils, see 16, 1; 2 Tim. 3, 11. — 
acaoTHE, K. T. X, TOfiicruiTEE avToi/ TcSvami, m V. 19, haoing supposed 
that he was dead, would not mclme us to regard this as an instance 
of actual restoration to life The apostle's sudden recovery after 
such an outrage, enabling him to letuin to the city and on the next 
day to resume his journey, may with rnoie reason be considered as 
miraculous. Paul alludes to this stoning in 2 Cor. 11,25. — «'r 
Atp^in. A few hours would be sufficient for the journey from 
Lystra to this place. Wo have now reached the eastern limit of 
the present expedition. 

V. 21. jjafljjTciJo-awEi iKovois, hooing made many disciples (Matt. 
28, 19) ; not instructed them merely, which was said in the pre- 
ceding clause. Ono of the converts was probably Gains, who is 
called a Derbean in 20, 4. Their labors in this city appear to have 
been unattended by any open opposition. Hence, in 2 Tim. 3, 11, 
Paul on t D b f m the St of places as o ated n tl e n d of 
Timothy th tl p sec o is affl ct o wl cl he had been 
called t lu Ply refers to I it o sb on as a stnking n 
stance f f ty b t vee he Ep stle a d the A 1« In tl e 
apostol 1 t y L'v t ■a and Do be i o com o Iv men one i to 
gether n Tm d 11 Antoch Ico un Lystr-i e e toned 
and not Derbe. And the d^ nc o w I appear o his occas o o 
be accurate ; for Paul in 1 at pas a^^e s enu nc it g 1 is per ecu 
tions, and althouj^h he underwen g e o s perscc o s m ctc! of 
the three cities through which ho passed to Derbe, at Dorbe itself 
he met with none. The Epistle, therefore, in the names of the 
cities, in the order in which they are enumerated, and in the piace 
at which the enumeration stops, corresponds exactly with the his- 
tory. Nor is there any just reason for thinking the agreement to 
be artificial ; for had the writer of the Epistle sought a coincidence 
with the history upon this head, and searched the Acts of the Apos- 
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ties for the purpose, I conceive he w d a n a 

Philippi and Thessalonica, where P ff d p 

where, from what is stated, it may g h d h 

accompanied him, rather than ha pp 

known to Timothy, in the account of p r^ T 

presence is not mentioned ; it not h 

ter, and in the history of a journey a -s 1 

to this (16, 1), that Timothy's nam rs A 

Apostles for the first time." — vjiim -^jf ^ 'P 

Lycaonian plain, which approaches th g gr d d 

the Borthern hases of Mount Taur 

well-known ' Cilician Gates,' whi h d d w h 

table-land to Cllicia and Tarsus," T y d 

Syria, therefore, by a nearer way ; b b 

fare of the newly founded churche -a b u 

and revisit the places where they h d h 

V. 23. imimiplCoVTE^, K. T, X., cortji m g uls f 

pies, not hy any outward rite, but n d 

ment, as we see in the next clause m 3^ 4 i 

(jUiivcai TTj moTti^ to adhere to the f { C 7 3 8 
Christ or the gospel ; comp. 3, 16 — d 

TrapaxaXovvTes, which at this point of the sentence passi 
idea of affirming t 



, to the 
y, be- 



s th 



f th 



th 



t tl 



f (:t d (9 16 1 C 

t w t bl { 



15, 25) ; 
) Tim. 



d fid 1 



dy 



I lb s 



cause such 

or because in the 

3, 12). The firs h 

stfongcr motive 1" 

trials. — ^/iSs, we 1 

redeemed in heav T 

here, for those add 
kingdom, and the p 
them must have i f 
V. 23. x^jpoTOi^ 
elders in every ck I 
vote by expending tb 1 
choose, appoint, without 
ity could not have been 
viduals performed the act in question. When the verb retains the 
idea of stretching forth the hand, the act is predicated always of 






eamng 

visible 

Id incite 



JV 7 g PI t d j r them 

g fi p p ly Icct or 

1 m 1 nse, to 

; to that formality. That formal- 
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the subject of the verb, not of those for whom the act may be per 
formed. Hence the interpretation Jtaiing appointed foi them hy 
their outstretched hands, i. e. by taking then opinion or vote in 
that manner, is unwarranled ; for it tiansfers the hand& to flio 
wrong persona. Whether Paul and Barnabas appointed the prtshy 
ters in this case by their own act solely, or latified a pievious elec 
tion of the churches made at their suggestion, is disputed If it be 
clear from other sonrcea that the pnmitive chuiche= elected then 
officers by general suffrage, the veib hero may bo understood to 
denote a concurrent appointment, in accoidance with that practice , 
but the burden of proof lies on tho'ie who contend for such a modi- 
fication of the meaning. 

Neander sums up hb conclusion on this subject as follows : " As 
regards the election to church offices, we are in want of sufficient 
information to enable ns to decide how it was managed in the early 
apostolic times. Indeed, it is quite possible that the method of pro- 
cedure differed under different circumstances. As in the institution 
of deacons the apostles left the choice to the communities them- 
aelvea, and as the same was the case in the choice of deputies to 
attend the apostles in the name of the communities (2 Cor, 8, 19), 
we might argue that a similar course would be pursued ui. filling 
other offices of the church. Yet it may be that in many cases the 
apostles themselves, where they could not as yet have sufficient 
confidence in the spirit of the first new communities, conferred the 
important office of presbyters on such as in their own judgment, un- 
der the light of the Divine Spirit, appeared to be the fittest persons. 
Their choice would, moreover, deserve, in the highest degree, the 
confidence of the communities (comp. 14, 33 ; Tit 1, 5} ; although, 
when Paul empowers Titus to set presiding officers over the com- 
munities who possessed the requisite qualifications, this circum- 
stance decides nothing as to the mod f h n 1 by 
the community itself tlierehy ncee sai !y ! d d Th g I 
course appears to have been this : 1 h I ffi w « d 
to the first converts in preference ! p d d h h 
respects they possessed the requis q I fa n I y 1 
been the general practice for the pr 1 y h 1 f 
vacancy, to propose another to the y 1 1 f h p 
son deceased, and leave it to the wh 1 ly i j.p d 
dine their selection for reasons ass ,, d {CI 1 "W: ) VI 
asking for the assent of the community had not yet become a mere 
26 
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formality, this mode of filling church offices had the salutary effect 
of causing the votes of the majority to be guided by those capable 
of judging, and of suppressing divisions ; while, at the same time, 
no one was obtruded on tlie eommutiity who would not be welcome 
to their hearts." Ch. Hist, Vol. I. p. 189. 

irpeiT^vTipDvs is plural, because each church had its college of 
elders (seo 20, 17 ; Tit. 1, 5) ; not because there was a church in 
each of the cities. The elders, or presh^ters, in the official sense 
of the term, wore those appointed in the first churches to wafch 
over their general discipline and welfare. With reference to that 
duty, tbey were called, also, iwlp-Koiroi, i. e. superintendents, or 
bishops. The first was their Jewish appellation, transferred to 
them perhaps from the similar class of officers in the synagogues ; 
the second was then foieign appellation, =mi.e the Greeks employed 
it to designate such relations among themselves In accordance 
with this distmction, wo find the geneidl rule to be this : those who 
are called eldeis in speaking of Jewish communities are called 
bishops in speaking of Gentile communities Hence the latter 
term is the prevailing one in Paul's Epiotles. That the names with 
this difference weie entirely s^ non^ mous, appears from their inter- 
change in such passages as 20, 17 29, and Tit. 1, 5. 7. It may 
be argued also fiom the fact thit in Phil 1, 1 and 1 Tim. 3, 1. 8 
the deacons are named immediately after the bishops, which ex- 
cludes the idea of any inteiraediate older. Other appellations 

given to these oftceis weie iroi/Ltves, riyovfifmt, ^poforarfs Twp o'BeX- 

^1 The presbyters, or bishops, were not by virtue of their office 
teachers or pieachers at the same time , nor, on the other hand, 
were the two "sphpies of labor mcompafible with each other We 
see fiom 1 Tim 5, 17, that some of thoae who exercised the gen- 
eral oveiiight preached also the woid, comp. also 1 Tim, 3,9. 
The foregoing lepresentation exhibits the view of Mosheim, Nean- 
der, Gicsclei, Rothe, and others eminent in such inquiries. — 
itpmrfv^apfDm belongs to the follow mi; veib, not to the subordinate 
clause which piecedes — ourous is dctini-d by Ws ov TvejutmiiKfiirta', 
and must refer to the believers m geneial, not to the elders merely, 

V 24 tic\8ovTfs Tiji' UimBiav Antioch was on the northern 
limit of Pisidia, and hence they traversed that district from north to 
south. Their journey was a descent from the mountains to the plain. 

V. 25. ev '^fpTSi- They now preached in this city, as they had 
not done on their first visit ; see ou 13, 13. Luke's silence may 
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intimate that they were favored with no marked success. — ds 
'ATToKfuip. Instead of embarking at Perga, and sailing down the 
Oestrus, which they had ascended on their arrival from Cyprus, 
they proceeded across the plain to Attaleia, a seaport on the Pam- 
phylian Gulf. For the distance, see on 13, 13. The founder of 
this city was Attains Philadelphus, king of Pergaraus, It occupied 
the site of the modern Satalia, which Admiral Beaufort describes 
" as beautifully situated round a small harbor, the streets appearing 

to rise behind each other, like the seats of a theatre with a 

double wall and a series of square towers on the level summit of 
the hill." 

V. 26. odiv ^iray, k. r. X., Stands in sensu prmgnanii for whence, 
having been committed to the Javor of God, they were seat forth ; 
see 13, 3, W. ij, 58. 7. — cU ri ?pyoi>,for the work, i, e. for its per- 
formance, 

V. 37. Saa . . . . ix^T ouTWf, liow great things God had done 
with them, i. e. in their behalf {15, 4 ; Luke 1, 72) ; not by them, 
which would be expressed as in 15, 12. The phrase comes from 
□jrnif^; comp. Josh. 2, 12; Ps. 119, 65, etc. According to 
Meyer, (jer outmp is = ic fter avrar, allied vnih them, which is 
forced. — on ^mi^e, k. t. X., that he had opened to the Gentiles a 
door of faith, i, e. had given them access to the gospel, participa- 
tion in its blessings, as well as to the Jews ; not that he had opened 
to the apostles a door of access to the heathen. 

V. 28. StiTpi^ov, K. T. X. It is necessary to inquire here hoiv 
long the apostle was probably absent on the tour followed by this 
residence at Antioch. We must accept a somewhat indefinite 
answer to this question. The Apostolic Council at Jerusalem was 
held in A. D. 50 (Introd. § 3. 3} ; and as Paul departed on his 
first mission in 45 (see on 13, 3), we must divide the interval from 
45 to 50 between his journey among the heathen and his subse- 
quent abode at Anlloch. The best authorities, as Anger, Wieseler, 
Meyer, Winer, De Wette, and others, agree in this result. How 
we are to distribute the intermediate years is more uncertain. It 
will be found that the apostle travelled more eslensively during his 
second missionary tour than during the first ; and as the limitations 
of time in that part of the history allow us to assign but three 
years, or three and a half, to that excursion, we may consider two 
years perhaps as sufficient for this journey. This conclusion would 
place the return to Anlioch near tlie close of A. D. 47 ; since the 
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apostle must have set forth somewhat late in the year 45. Com- 
pare the Note on 12, 25 with that on 13, 3. Accordingly, the 
years 48 and 49 would he the period not irief (xpo™" wi oXlyov) 
which Paul and Barnabas spent at Antioch between their return and 
the Council at Jerusalem. While they resided in that city, for the 
moat part, they would be able, both by their own personal efforts 
and their supervision of the efforts of others, lo extend the gospel in 
the regions around them. 



CHAPTER XV. 

V. 1-6. Paul and Barnaias are sent as Delegates to Jerusalem. 

Y. 1. on-o T^s 'lovbaiasfi. e. from Jerusalem lo Judea; comp. 
nvfs e^ ^ftffli' in V. 24. It is barely possible that Luke may include 
the other churches in that country. — Sn eav, k. t. X. This transi- 
tion to the direct style gives vividness to the narrative. — tm ISei, ac- 
cording to the custom, law (see 6, 14) ; dative of rule or manner. 
— The doctrine in question was subversive of the true method of 
salvation. It originated in the feeling that circumcision was an act 
of merit, and that those who submitted to it acquired a virtual right 
to the divine favor. In other words, it substituted the law of works 
for the gratuitous justification which the gospel decla t b th 
only way in which sinners can be saved. 

V. 2. orda-Etar, dissension in their views ; fijT^tre d cus n 
on the points which that difference involved. — Ski b gs 
both nouns (DeWet.). It connects iteelf with the b 

that contains the main idea. W. § 35. 9.. When d 

precedes the noun, the rule is diffeient , see on 3, 43 — nirous re- 
fers to Toih in V. 1. Paul nnd Barnabas weie the disput'^nt'J on one 
side, and the individuals from Judci on the other It does not appear 
that the Christians at Antioch took any open part in the contro- 
versy. The heresy reappeaied among them at a later period, and 
became then so prevalent as to cnd-mger the safety of the entire 
church ; see Gal, 2, 11 sq Even Barnabas, at thai time, com- 
promised the principle for which he was now so eame&f — era^av, 
K. T. X., they (i. e. the brethren in v 1) a^^otnled thai thy should go 
up, etc. It appears from Gal. 2, 2, tliat Paul went also in compliance 
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with a divine command. Whether the revelation was first, and the 
action of the church suhsequent, oi the reveitie, it is impo'.aible to 
say. It may he that Paul was instructed to piopose the mis>^ion to 
Jerusalem; or, if the measure oiiginated witli the church, that he 
was instructed to approve it, and to go as one of tlie delegates 
Either supposition harmonizes the notice in Gal 2, 2 with this pas- 
sage. — TWOS Skkovs. One of them, as some thinly, may have been 
Titus, foi he aceompdnied tlie apostle at this tune , see Gal 2, 1 
Others infer fiom av^iirapoku^aii koI Titoii, m that place, that Paul 
may have taken Titu^ meiely as d fnend, that he was not joined 
with him ds an official associate The fact, too, that, being uncii 
cumcised, he wds a party in some &i nse to this Jewish question, 
may hive disquahiied him foi such an appointmeut 

V. 3 ol /Ml ovv jrp<mi!jj,ij>6fiTti., They haimg been tent foriiatd, 
i. e. attended pait of the W'lj by some of the thurch, w a niarlv of 
honor, comp. 20, 38, 21, 5, 3 John v. 6. The woid, says 
Mydn Idh p[.lfh 3 
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Jerusalem) some of tJwse.from the sect of the Pharisees. It is en- 
tirely natural that individuals of this class appear as the party who 
insist on ciTCumcision. The attachment to forms, which rendered 
them Pharisees out of the church, rendered them legalists in it. — 
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aurous, them., viz. the Gentile believers brought to view in the com- 
munication just made {v. 4), — Some regard this verse as a part of 
the narrative which precedes ; but such a transition to the direct 
style in Sti fiei, k. t. X., would be strangely abrupt, and, still move, 
tlai^onjow would then convey the false idea that the objectors be- 
longed to the church at Antioch ; see v. 1, 

V. 6 - 12. Speech of Peter in the Assembly. 
V. 6. mivrix^W"! "■ '■' '*■ This assembly ia often called the 
first Christian Council ; but wc need some license to apply the term 
in that way, since a couQcil consists properly of delegates from 
various churches, whereas two churches only were represented on 
this occasion. The apostles and elders are mentioned on account 
of their rank. It is evident from v. 33, tbat the other Christians at 
Jerusalem were also present, and gave their sanction to the decrees 
enacted ; see also v. 12, compared with v. 22. — In Gal. 2, 2, Paul 
states that, besides the communication which he made to the be- 
lievers in a body, he had also a private interview with the chief of 
the apostles, That interview, we may suppose, preceded the pub- 
lic discussion. The object of it appears to have been, to put the 
other apostles in full possession of his views, and of all the facts in 
relation to his ministry among the heathen ; so that, fortified by 
their previous knowledge of the case, he might have their support 
in the promiscuous assembly, where prejudice or misunderstanding 
might otherwise have placed him in a false light. — Xiiyou towou, 
this matter ^De Wet.). Meyer refers it to v. 5, this expression; 
but the dispute had an earlier origin. 

V. 7. dij) rjjitpaiv apxalaf, since remote days, a long time ago ; 
comp. (V dpxii in H, 15- The conversion of Cornelius took place 
during the time that Paul was at Tarsus (see on 11, 15) ; and the 
several years, so eventful in their character, which had elapsed since 
that period, would appear in the retrospect a long time. — h ^pi- 
.... oTiJfioTos pou, made choice among us (the apostles) that by 
my mouth, etc. (Mey., De Wet., Win.) W. § 32. 3. The 
subsequent clause forms the proper object of e^iXi^aro. Some 
(Olsh.) supply iji^, selected me. The meaning is not necessarily 
that no heathen had heard or embraced the gospel till he preached 
it to them ; but that it was he whom God appointed to convey the 
gospel to them under circumstances which showed it to be mani- 
festly his will that tliey should be admitted into the church without 
circumcision. — For the generic 16r>j, see on II, 18, 
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V. 8. o napSuryvaanis .... airois, the heart-knowtng God (who 
could judge, therefore, of the sincerity of their repentance and 
faith) testified for them (dat. comm.). The testimony consisted of 
the miraculous gifts which he imparted to them, see 10, 45. He 
had thus shown that ceremonial obedience was not essential to hia 
favor; for he had granted the sign of acceptance to those who 
were entirely destitute of that recommendation. 

V 9 Kai oi&tu avrair, and made no distinction between its, 
who had practised the Jewish rites, and them, though they were still 
heathen m that respect [Svo/iot, 1 Cor. 9, 21). The next clauise 
states how he had manifested this impartiality. — t^ jtiVtei .... 
avrav, »w that iy faith lie purijled their hearts, i. e. in connection 
with their reception of the gospel, had made them partakers of the 
holiness which renders those who possess it acceptable in his sight. 
He had bestowed this blessing as fully and freely on the nncircum- 
cised believing Gentiles, as he had upon the circumcised believing 
Jews. Peter represents the purification as effected by faith, in or- 
der to deny the error which would ascribe that efficacy to circum- 
cision or any other legal observance. The Jewish feeling was that 
the heathen were unclean so long as they were uncircumcised. 
The Spirit is the efficient author of sanctilication ; but faith as used 
here is a belief of the truth {S Thess. S, 13), especially of that 
which relates to the atonement of Christ (1 John 1, 7), and the 
Spirit employs the truth as the means of sanctification. 

V. 10. Twp oiv. Now therefore, i.e. after such evidence that 
God does not require the heathen to submit to Jewish rites. ~~ri 
iTEipdfej-E TOW fleoc, why do ye tempi God, make presumptuous trial of 
his power and patience by demanding new proofs of his will ; see 
Matt. 4, 7 ; 1 Cor. 10, 9. To obtain the full idea, we must com- 
pare this verb vrith nOJ. — Emfleiwai (^: itrideiris) ftfyow, that yoU 

should place (= by placing) a yoke, etc. This is a lax tise of the 
epexegetical infinitive. W. § 45. 3. — fli' w X By tl 

yoke," says Neandor, " which Peter repre t ha g b al 

ways so irksome to the Jews, he certainly d d t n 1 t 

nal observance of ceremonies simply as such h Id by n 

means persuade the Jewish Christians to th m B 1 1 

meant the external observance of the law n f th p 

ceedcd from an internal subjection of the t t p w 

such as exists when justification and salvatic ltd; d 

the performance of legal requirements. Those in this state of mind 
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must fear lest they peril their aalva 
from the law ; they suffer the painf 1 s( 
the invention of manifold checks, in d 
imposed constraint, against every poss bl 
mauds." 

V. 11. £K\d marks this conuecti 
as to the law, we no longer expect s 1 
through the grace f h L d J i. b I 
— Ko-Kuvoi^ also they z h e 

gests its own apph a n If J 

law as unable to ben fi h m Id 

Gentiles, it was loc n n as 1 
tiles to depend on y m he T 

in Gal. 3, 15 sq. is d 

V, 12. lalyrjire h 

Peter's address had m d h cm 
from speaking, an P a B 

heard ; comp. inyr}(rai m. the nex 
They gave this prominence to the m I 
so decisively God's approval of their 
without circumcision. That was n 
We see from Gal. 2, 7 sq., (hat the 
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V. 13 - 21. Spezch of the Afosile James. 

V. 13. The speaker is the James mentioned in 13, 17. — dwe- 
Kpldij, addressed them ; see 3, 12. 

V. 14. ^v/ii&v, as in 2 Pet. 1, 1 ; elsewhere lijiaiv, after the Heb. 
variation po'?f(l Chr. 4,20) and (nw (Gen. 29,33). — n-paroi-, ni 

frst, answers to dtji' yiifpapapxaiair iav. 7. — eTrto-Kf^nTo, graciously 
visited, like *lp3 in its good sense. — ejri tm ora/ian afiroD, after his 
name {Luke 1, 59), i. e. who should be called by it, known as his 
people (De Wet.) ; comp. v. 17 ; Deut. 28, 10 ; Is. 63, 19 ; S Chr. 
7, 14, etc. But the critical editions omit eVf, and the dative de- 
pends then on the infinitive ; i. e. for thy name, its acknowledgment, 

V. 15. itai loi)'™, K. T. X., and with this (not masculine, viz. 
Peter, but neuter, viz. the fact just stated) agree the words of the 
prop!iets. As an example of their testimony, he adduces Am. 
9, 1 1 sq. 
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V. 16. The citalion conforms very nearly fo the Septuagiut. — 
oTOorpiij'Q), K. T. \., I will return and will rebuild. The expression 
implies a restoration of favor after a temporary alienation ; comp. 
Jer, 12, 15. Some recognize here the Hebraism which converts 
the first of two verbs into an adverb qualifying the second : 1 will 
again rebuild. Meyer, De Wette, Winer (^ 68. 5), reject that ex- 
planation. It is the less apposite here, as ova repeats the adverbial 
idea ia the three following verbs. — oj^Kofio/i^o-w, k. t. X. To re- 
luild the tabernacle of David means to restore the decayed splen- 
dor of his family, i, e. in the person of his Son after the flesh 
(Eom. 1, 3), the Messiah, cr/oji^y represents the family as having 
fallen into such obscurity as to occupy the humble abode of a 
booth or tabernacle. The nest Aords describe the same condi. 
tion still more strongly. 

V. n. ojTBs av lirfijT^cT'ioo-tc, K. r. X., tjtaf (telic, because the Sav- 
iour must be first sent) the rest of men and all the heathen Timy 
seek the Lord, av implies that it depends on them whether the 
purpose will be attained or defeated. See W. ^ 43. 6 ; K.-^ 330. 4. 
— The rest of men are the others of them besides the Jews, and 
these others are all the heathen. The last clause is explica- 
tive, not appositional. The Hebrew has theg, i. e. the people of 
God, shall possess the residue of Edom, i. e. those of Edom re- 
served for mercy, and all the (other) heathen. The Seventy may 
have confounded some of the original words with other similar 
words ; but the apostle followed their translation of tho passage, as 
it contained the essential idea for which he appealed to it. The 
many foreign Jews who were present were familiar with the Greek 
Scriptures, but not the Hebrew. — e<f>' o6s , . . . (lou, upon whom my 
name has been called, i, e. given, applied to them as a sign of their 
relationship to God; comp. James 2, 7. See the references on 
V. 14. Observe that the verb is perfect. The application of the 
name was future when the prophecy was uttered, and was still fu- 
ture to a great extent when cited at this time ; but the prediction 
was as good as already verified, because the purpose of God made 
it certain. — eV airois is a Hebraism, founded on the use of 1!^n as 
the sign of relation (Olsh., De Wet., Mey.). Gesen. Heb. Gr. 
§ 121. 1. The foregoing citation from Amos was pertinent in a 
twofold way: first, it announced that the heathen were to be ad- 
mitted with the Jews into the kingdom of Christ ; and, secondly, 
it contained no recognition of circumcision, or other Jewish cere- 
monies, as prerequisite to their reception. 
27 
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V. 18. yiwrTTa .... avrov. The present call of the Gentiles, 
after having been so long foretold, was an evidence and illustration 
of the truth here asserted. Hence, the apostle would argue, if God, 
in, extending the gospel to the heathen without requiring them to be 
circumcised, was carrying into effect an eternal purpose, it be- 
came them to acquiesce in it ; their opposition to his plan would be 
as unavailing as it was criminal. — The variations of the test in 
this verso are verbal, and do not affect the sense ; see them in 
Grieshach, Hahn, and others, Lachmann adberes to the common 
reading, with the exception of Kvp'u^ for fltip, and fpyov for ipya. 

V. 19. t'yci Kplvm, /{for my part) judge, decide as my opinion. 
On lyii, see W, ^ 23. 6. The verb affords no proof that the speak- 
er's authority was greater than Ihat of the other apostles. — filj jra- 
pevox^fiv, that we ought not (W. § 45, 2. b) to disquiet, molest, i, e, 
impose on them the yoke of Jewbh ceremonies ; see v. 10. Meyer 
urges the separate force of ^apa, further, i, e. in addition to their 
faith; but the usage does not warrant this. 

V. 20. ejrumiKai, k. t, X., that we sltould write to them, direct 
by letter, that they abstain. For the infinitive with rod to express 
a command or purpose, see W. -§ 45. 4. b ; K. ^5 308, 3. b. — 
&.itryjiiiaTav ^= etSffiXoftn-uii in V. 29. The parts of the victim not 
used in sacrifice, the heathen sold in the market as ordinary food, 
or ate them at feasts. The Jews, in their abhorrence of idolatry, 
regarded the use of such flesh as allied to the guilt of participating 
in idol-worship itself See Rom. 14, 15 sq, ; 1 Cor. 8, 10 sq, — 
(tat T^i 'mtpvfias, and Jrom fornication := licentiousness (Calv., 
Kuin,, Olsh., Me; De Wet ) Etpeat otto The other practices, 
it will be observed lelate to th ngs which are not tinful per se, but 
derive their character from positive law or fiom circumstances. 
The reason, probably for associating th s immorality with such 
practices is, that the heathen mmd had become bo corrupt as almost 
to have lost the idea of c! a'5l ty as a -v irt le Other senses of nop- 
vtla, as idolatry, incest miirige with unbelievers, concubinage, 
have been proposed It s against an'v such unus lal signification 
of the word, that it occui'^ agin n the enactment (v. 29), The 
object of the deciee would rcqu le it to be framed with as much per- 
spicuity as possible, and would exclude the use of terms out of their 
ordinary acceptation. — koI tw jtwkt-ou, and from what has been 
strangled, i. e. from the flesh of animals put to death in that way, 
"^he Jews were not allowed to eat such flesh, because it contained 
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the blood; see Lev. 17, 13. 14; Deut. 13, 16. 23. — roI ™) atfia- 
ros, and from. Uood, which the heathen dmnlc often at theix idola- 
trotis feasts, and at other timra aiid in various ways mingled with 
thoir food, 

V. 31. This verse assigns a reason for the proposed restric- 
tions, and that is, that tlie Jewish believers, being so accustomed to 
hear the things in question forbidden, were naturally sensitive in 
regard to them, and hence it was necessary, for the sake of peace 
and harmony, that the ; heathen converts should refrain from such 
practices. This view of the connection is the most natural one. 
Calvin, Hemsen, Olshausen, De Wctte, Meyer, and others, agree in 
it. Neaader follows Chrysostom, who supposes the words to ex- 
plain why it was proposed to instruct the Gentiles only : the Jews 
had no occasion to be informed what the law required of them ; 
for Moses in every city, etc. This interpretation not only turns 
the mind abruptly from one train of thought to another, but appears 
to concede more to the advocates of circumcision than the question 
at issue would allow. To have justified the prohibitions on such 
ground would be recognizing the perpetuity of the Mosaic rites, 
so far as the Jews were concerned ; and we cannot suppose that 
the apostles at this time either entertained that view, or would give 
any direct countenance to it in the minds of others. 

V, 22-29. They appoint Messengers to the Churches, and send a 
Letter iy them. 

V. 33. TOTE fSo^e, K. r. X., Then the apostles .... resolved, hav- 
ing selected men from themselves, to send them, etc. iKki^aniirnvs 
passes into the accusative, because the object of the governing 
verb, djrooToXotr, serves at the same time as the subject of the 
infinitive. K. § 307. E. 2. — Judas is known only from this notice. 
His su n p the conjecture that he was Judas Thaddeus, 

the ap tl Tl no proof that he was a brother of Joseph 

Barsab tl nid e for the apostleship (1,23), — Sito became 
Paul's a^ 1 second missionary tour (v. 40). For 2£Xas 

in tho A ha always SiKovavos in the Epistles, The former 

was h J isl ne probably, the latter his Gicntile or foreign 
name ; see on 13, 9. — t/yoviiivovs, eminent for reputation and 
authority (Luke 22, 26). 

V. 23. ypd^ojTE!. The nominative of a participle refers often 
to a preceding substantive in a difierent case, when that substantive 
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forms in fact the logical subject of Ihe clause. K. § 313. 1 ; W. 
ij 64. II. 2. The impersonal espression at the head of the sen- 
fence is equivalent to a liansitive verb with the dative as nomina- 
tive. K. § 307. R. 5. — Kara, throughout, since the churches were 
in different places. We see here how extensively the Judaizers 
had attempted to spread their views. The scene at Antioch, v. 1, 
was only an example of what had occurred in many other places. 
— Xaipeiv, sc. Xfymiffi. It IS remarkable, says Neander, that this 
word, as a form of epistolary salutation, occurs only here and in 
James 1, 1, with the exception of 23, 26, where it is a Roman who 
employs it. It would account for the coincidence if we suppose that 
the Apostle James drew up this document. His office as pastor of 
the church at Jei-usalem would very naturally devolve that service 
on him. Tlio occurrence of x^lp^t" here and in the Epistle, Bleelc 
urges as an indication that the two compositions are from the same 

V. 24, e| rjfiSiv, from us, which accords with v. 1. — h-apa^v, 
disquieted, perplexed; Gal. 1, 7. — Xoyou may have, as Slier 
thinks, a disparaging force : with words merely, as opposed to the 
truth or sound doctrine, — dvaa-KivaCoiTcg raf i/tix'** ^(^"1 subverting 
your souls, i. e. unsettling, removing thom from the pure faith of 
the gospel. This clause describes the effect or tendency of the 
views which they were urged to adopt. — jtepite/h/eitSoi, «. t. X., 
that ye must be circumcised, and keep the law. For this power of 
tho infinitive, see on v, 19. Selv is not to be supplied. — oh oi 
BieoTfiAd/iE^a, whom we did not cotmnand, i. e. instruct, authorize. 
This declaration may be aimed at a pretence On their part that 
they had been sent forth by the church at Jerusalem, or at least 
that they represented the sentiments of that church. 

"V. 25. yepo^hois SfwSv/ia&oi', having met together (Vulg., 
Neand.) ; but better, hewing become of one mind, unanimous {Bng., 
Str., Mey.). Kuinoel ajid De Wette are undecided. According to 
the latter view, the expression represents this perfect harmony as 
having been attained after some diversity of opinion ; see v, 5. — 
fKKf^afiepovs exemplifies again the construction in v. 22. — "Bapvn^a 
Kai UoilXu. This deviation from the usual order of these names since 
13, 13, as De Wette remarks after Bleek, testifies to the writer's 
diplomatic accuracy. 

V. 26. di£ponTais .... avTav, men who have given up, jeoparded, 
their Uves ; comp. 9, 24 ; 13, 50 ; 14, 5. 19. There was a special 
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reason, no doubt, for this commendation of Paul and Barnabas. It 
would serve fo counteract any attempts which the Jewish party 
might make, or had made, to discredit their religious views and im- 
pair thoir reputation aa teachers. 

V. 27. oJj', therefore^ i. e. in conformity with the conclusion in 
V, 25. — Kfll avrovs, K. T. X., also tJiBmselves hy word announcing 
(when they shall be present) the same ihings, i. e. that we now 
write to you (Neand,, Mey., De Wet.) ; not the same things that 
Paul and Bamahas have taught. Bin \6yov indicates clearly that the 
oral communication was to confirm the contents of the letter or the 
written communication. " Judas and Silas," says Stii r, " should 
certify that tbe letter had actually proceeded from a unanimous re- 
solve of the church at Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were 
thus honored and beloved there ; they should give fuller mformation 
respecting the decrees, and answer every inquiry that might be 
proposed, as livmg epistles, confirmed by the letter and confiiming 
it in return ; and thus by their word they should restore again the har- 
mony which those iinsent members of their church had disturbed." 

V, 28. f&o^t ycip. For it seemed good, i. e. and especially how 
it seemed good, ydp specifies the part of the letter which the writ- 
ers had more particularly in view in to ovto, — nai ^/uv does not 
distinguish the apostles from the Holy Spirit. The scase is the 
same as if it had been written jtweu^qti in ^fun (Olsh.), They were 
conscious of having adopted their conclusions under his guidance. 
De Wette thinks that the expression represents the Spirit and apos- 
tles as distinct from each other, as well as consentaneous. — rav ren- 
ders IjrdrayKes an adjective. B. § 125. 6. The things in question are 
said to be necessary, not (excepting the last of them) because they 
were wrong in themselves, but because the Gentile Christians were 
bound by the law of charily (see Eom. 14, 15) to avoid a course 
which, while it involved no question of conscience on their part, 
would offend and grieve their Jewish brethren, and lead inevitably 
to strife and alienation. 

V. 29. a!rixf76cu,to wit, tkat ye abstain. For this definitive use 
of the mfinitive, see W, ij 45. 3 ; C. ^ 623. — It is not perhaps acci- 
dental that jro/iMint has here a different position from that in v. 20 ; 
see also 21, 25. — 1| hv . . .. iavrois Neander compares with amri- 
Xoi' iavriv Ttipuv atrb toS Kao-pou in James 1, 27. The similarity is 
striking. — «J TTpaiere, ye will do well, what is right and commend- 
able ; see 10, 33 ; 3 John v, 6. — ipp<i>ir0i, like the Latm valele. 
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V, 30-35. Paul and Barnabas return to Aniioch. 

V. 30. dTTokvSivTss, having leen disnissed i e with j.ublic to- 
kens of regard ; v. 33 ; 13, 3. — ro n-Xij^or the multit ile "ee v. 12. 
They call at once an asaemhly of the hehevers to 1 o*ir their re- 
port. 

V. 31. eirl TJi irapaiiKriirn, on account of the consolation fur- 
nished by the letter. They approve of whit hid been d ne ; they 
rejoice at the prospect of so happy a term nition of the dispute. 
Some render ou account of the exhortation which does not char- 
acterize naturally so authoritative a deci&ion 

V. 32. Koi auToX jtpo'^rjTat ovres, and being also themsehes proph- 
ets, i. e. as well as Paul and Eainabas and so competent to give 
the instruction needed. 

V. 33. /AET fip^vi)s, with peace the parting salutation (16, 36 ; 
Mark 5, 34 ; Luke 7, 50). The brethren took leave of them 
with the best wishes for their safety and welfaie Judas and Silas 
both returned to Jerusalem, as tbeir comm 'sion would require, but 
Silas must have soon rejoined Paul at Antioch, since we find him 
there in v. 40. Luke has pa^ed over that second journey. 

V. 34. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tisehendorf, and others, strike 
out this verse. Most of the manuscripts omit it, or read it various- 
ly. It is a gloss probably, supposed to be required by v. 40. If 
Silas remained at Antioch, the plural in v. 33 must then refer to 
individuals who accompanied the messengers from Jerusalem, whom 
the narrative does not mention. 

V. 35, bitTpi^ov. This was the interval between tKe return to 
Antioch (v. 30), and the departure on the next missionary tour (v. 
40). Some propose to insert here the scene described in Gal. 2, 
11 sq. ; but that such a reaction in favor of Judaism as appeared 
on that occasion should have taken place so soon after tlie decision 
at Jerusalem, is altogether improbable. See on 18, 23. — xai adds 
the second participle as explanatory of the first. 

V. 36-41. Paul (md Barnabas resume their Work in different 
Fields of Labor. 
y. 36, fMTQ 8s ni-a! f/nipas denotes apparently a short period ; 
comp. 9, 19 ; 16, 12. — 67 strengthens the exhortation ; see 13, 2. 
— ImtrKf-^iififBa .... ism exoucri may involve an attraction, viz. that 
of the subject of the laat cUiuse drawn into the first : let us go to 
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see ... . hoxe the hrethren are (W. § 63. 4) ; or an ellipsis ; let us 
visit the hrethre an I see (as n tl e Eng. vers.) how Ihe.y are. — 
iv ah is plural be % miw p ttSK s eolleetive. W. §21.2; K. 
§ 332, 5, — iTffl x"^"' m 1 e d of Paul, would have respeet 
mainly to their ^p ual welfa e 

V. 37. ijimik era a de e m ned In this resolution he may have 
been swayed by his feelings more than his judgment, for he and 
Mark were cousins (ave-^toi) ; see CoU 4, 10. e^ovXeto, wished, is 
a false reading. 

V, 38. rj^lov, deemed it just, fitting. Paul viewed the question 
on its ethical side. — t6v ajrooTaw™ dw ainav, who departed from 
them (13, 13), in dereliction of his duty ; comp. Luke 8, 13. Yet 
Mark did not forfeit the apostle's esteem by that act so as to he 
unable to regain it ; he became subseq^ueotly Paul's companion in 
travel (Col. 4, 10), and in 2 Tim. 4, 11 elicits from him the com- 
mendatjon that he was " profitable to him for the ministry." 

V. 39. (yei'ero jrapo^inrnos, a sev B b 

insisted on his purpose, Paul on h f h f b a& 

and as neither would yield, they pi — ™ f 

to the rupture of their friendship, b I' P 1 in 1 fl 

directions, instead of laboring tog 1 If Id 

to be remarked, that this variance d d in 1 h 

work, or occasion any permane d f d 

each other. In 1 Cor. 9, 6, whi h w w f tJ 

rence, Paul alludes to Barnabas ! lip 

sessed and deserved the fullest e fid f h h h T 

passage contains fairly that impli E tl f B 

bas in yielding to the Jewish party (&l l)ldsPl pk 
of him as one of the very last m { ap ^ h ) 

whom any one would suppose Ga[ bl f g f th 1 f 

duty. And who can doubt that B !> p d I 

ments towards the early, long-tried f d 1 h 1 h 1 d 
in so many eventful scenes, a d h h U m d 

by the same affection towards hi self d h 1 

the cause of their common Mast ? L k d h 

name of Barnabas again in the A I P 1 ^ wi 

further with any certainty. One d 11 Ml 

and died as first bishop of the chi hi h b f 

living some years at Rome and Al fflmjdm 

his native Cyprus. The letter still h h k as th 
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of Barnabas even in the second century, cannot bq defended as 
genuine.* That such a letter, however, was ascribed to him at 
that early period, shows how eminent a place he occupied among 
the Christians of his own and the succeeding age. 

V. 40. hti\eiaitiiios, hiving chosen for himself (comp. v. 22), 
not thereupon., viz. this disagreement. — ■napalSoQiis .... inrh rav 
cSeX^Bv. Perhaps we may infer from this remark, that the brethren 
at Anlioch took Paul's view of the point at issue between him and 
Barnabas. — The departure on this second tour we may place in 
A. D. 51 ; for if Paul went to Jerusalem in the year 50 (see on. 
15, 4), the rrm'imde! of that year added ( f anj one chooses) to the 
early part of the ensuing year would a ftice probably for the so- 
journ at Antioch md cated by the express on n v 36 It is impos- 
sible to bo more detii te than 1 s 

V, 41 Spta and Cilicia Hy between Anlioch and the eastern 
limit of the ipostle s first jo irr ej We hai e had no account of 
the planting of any chuiches theie but tbb\ date undoubtedly from 
the period of Paile re=iidpace in that region mentioned in Gal. 1, 
21. Compaie on 9, 30. — emtrrtipi^iav tbs eKiAijffiaff, confitming the 
churches, not candidates for admission to them , see 14, 23. One 
of these churches may ha%e been at Tarsus, wliich Paul would 
naturally revisit at this lime. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

V. 1 - 5. Paul and Silas revisit the Churches and deliver the 
Decrees, 

V. 1. Acp^iiv ml ^iarp occuf In this Order (the reverse of that 
in 14, 6), because the jo ^ wfmastt t — 

there, viz. at Lystra. N fti t t 4 f 

ferring the adverb to Dcrb sc th N t th Tl 1 

stands nearest, and occi g tb t b L I 

surely would not pass ov htt yftlsobldb 
acquainted with Timothy f ly 1 f W 1 b th 

two opinions by suppos tl t I m y 1 be f 

* See Neander's Church Hisloty, Vol. I. p. 657. 
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Lytra, but was li\mg now at Dcrbe. — For the family and early 
education of Timothy, aee 3 Tim. 1, 5 ; 3, 15. Paul terms him 
TfKimp in 1 Coi 4 17, piobably because he had been the instrument 
of his conversion , comp. 1 Cor. 4, 15 ; Gal. 4, 19. See tlie Note 
on 14,20. — TiTTris,helie»iing ; see on 10,45. — "EXXijiwif , a Greek, 
and perhaps still a heathen, as we should otherwise suppose the 
son would have been circumcised. 

v. 2. ifiaprvpflTo. See 6, 3 ; 10, 22. If Timothy was con- 
verted during Paul's first visit to Lystra, he had now been a disci- 
ple three or four years. During that time he had labored, no 
doubt, for the cause of Christ in both cities, 

V. 3. aiv avT^ f^f\6fiv, to go forth with ftim as a preacher of 
the word ; see 2 Tim. 4, 5. — \o^i>v .... airov, having taken, lie 
circwacised Mm (Mey., De Wet.), or caused Mm to be circumcised 
(Neand.). The Jews had no particular class of persons who per- 
formed this act. The Jewish custom, it is said, required merely 
that the d m. h d S e Win. Eealw. I. 

p. 157. — vc repelled the 

Jews f r m h ss ated with a man 

whom w m d P ok this course, 

there foi d bsta sefulness. The 

history P e stated in 1 Cor. 

9, 20: TO ovba ouSai'ovi: cepe^o-a., 

K. r. X. w m ta ff rent that he re- 

fused to m T as G 3 . He was then 

in the m th h g d th act as ratifying 

their do was ss ry salvation ; see on 

15, 1. (h lission is due to 

bis chara w cy) that his con- 

duct wo d tl at the believers 

would view it as an accommcdation merclj to the prejudices of the 
Jews, and that the Jews themselves were in no danger of supposing 
him to countenance the idea that their keeping the law would en- 
title them to the favor of God. — Other passages extend our knowl- 
edge of this transaction. Timothy was not only circitmcised, but 
set apart to the ministry " with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery " and of the apostle, was endued with special gifts for 
the office (1 Tim. 4, 14 ; 2 Tim. 1, 6), and received at the time 
prophetic assurances of the success which awaited him in his new 
career (1 Tim. 1, 18). — §S€iaav yap, k. r. X. The structure of the 
s like that in 3, 10. 
28 
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v. 4. Tfis TToXtis, the cities ia this region where Paul had 
preached on his first mission ; comp, 15, 36. To those mentioned 
in V. 1 we should add Iconium, and perhaps Antioch, though the 
latter was so remote from their general course that they may have 
transmitted the decrees thither. — jrapE8/3oui' .... Sayiuira, delivered 
to them the decrees to keep, i. o. that they should keep them, or 
which Ihey should keep ; comp, & iropeXojSoi' Kparuv, in Mark 7, 4. 
auTOiff refers to tho believers in these cities ; not to the heathen con- 
verts merely (Mcy.), since the decrees affected also the Jews. 

V, 5. olii, therefore, i. e. as the result of this visit, and of the 
adjustment of the controversy which had divided and enfeebled the 
churches. — r^ apiBjia, in the number of their members. 

V. 6 — 10. They proseaae their Journey to Troas. 
V. 6, ipvylav. See on 9, 10. From Antioch they would direct 
their way to the northeast. — rakanK^iv x^P'o'- Galatta was hound- 
ed on the noi-th by Paphlagonia and Bithyiiia, on the east by the 
Pontus and Cappadocia (separated from them by the river Halys), 
on the south by Cappadocia and Phrygia, and on the west by 
Phrygia and Bithynia. Among the principal cities were Ancyra, 
made the metropolis by Augustus, and Pessinus. Kiepert draws the 
Uqo of Paul's course, on his map, so as to include these places, 
on the natural supposition that he would aim to secure first the 
prominent towns. See on 18, 1, It is evident from tho Epistle to 
the Galatians (sec, e, g,, 4 19) that tho apostle Paul fir'it proif hcd 
the g(Kpel in this country d h f nd d =« pi h 1 

third missionary tour (see 8 3) h h n a his m 

that ho laid the foundatio f h 1 1 1 (G 1 2) 

Such is the opinion of the 1 d g S iJ N 4 6 

— K,^\ve^,^is, «. r. X. Th f m y h k h d 

thus. The traveller, ha g p ss d tl 1 h 1 

tion of Phrygia into Gala P 1 p 1 1 w d 

proconsular Asia (see oi 9) W 1 h ll d 1 

steps to the southwest, and, crossing tlie northern part of Phrygia, 
came down to the frontier of Mysia, the first province in Asia 
which they would reach in that direction. Being informed here 
that they were not to execute this design, they turned again to- 
wards the north and attempted to go into Bilhynia, which was adja- 
cent to Mysia. Restrained from that purpose, they passed by My- 
sia, i. e. did not remain there to preach (comp. 20, 16), and pro- 
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ceeded to Troas. — ™ wwCfia 'ijjcroij, i, e. the Spirit which he sends. 
There is no parallel passage. 

V. 8. TrapiKSames r^e Mvcria!' some explain in a different manner 
from that above suggested ; having passed along Mysia, i. e. the 
border of Mysia Minor, which belonged to Bithynia, whereas My- 
sia Major belonged to proconsular Asia (De Wet). — eis Tpwdfia, 
unto Troas, the city of that name. It is correct that Luke repre- 
sents Troas here as distiact from Mysia. Under Nero, Troas and 
the vicinity formed a separate territory, havicg the rights of So- 
man freedom. (De Wet., Biittg.) 

v. 9. Kol &pap.a, K. T. X. Whether Paul saw this vision in a 
dream, or in a state of ecstasy (see 10, 10 ; 2S, 17), the language 
does not decide, fiio t^s wktos suggests one of the conditions of the 
first mode, but would not be inconsistent with the other. — avrip 
WaKfhiiv, a man revealed to him as a Macedonian ; comp. 9, 12. — 
diajSiii, Mving crossed, i. e. the northern p rt of the jEgean 

V. 10. iCv^""!^''- P^u^l had made konhe so ohsas 
aociates. Here for the first time the hL o an ape k of 1 ms If 
as one of the party. The introduction w d be b up fo 1 e 
stylo of a modern work ; hut, on the othe [ad o ha e 1 ad any 
formal account of the manner in which L ke b ame on ec 1 
with the apostle would have been equally av a ewl iesm 
plicity and reserve which distinguish the sa ed ers No does 
it relieve the matter to have recourse to th fi la Luke 1 s 

adopted here the narrative of another wi e fo e may 
well suppose him to speak thus abruptly ia h s o V3 ame aa o al 
low another person to do it, without appris g us of he han^ * 

V. 11 - 15. Paul and Ids Associates arrive in Europe, and preach 
at FMKppi. 
V. 11. ti&vSpoii^a-apfv, file ran by a straight course. In the 
nautical language of tho ancients, aa in that of the modems, to run 
appears to have meant to sail before the wind, see 27, 16, Luke 
observes almost a technical precision in the use of such terms. 
His account of the voyage to Eome abounds in examples of this. 
— Samothrace, now Samotraki or Samandrachi, was an island in 
the jEgean, twenty-four miles from the opposite coast of Thrace. 
It was about half way between Troas and Neapolis. — Neapolis 
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was a Thracian cily with a harbor on the Strymonic gulf. It 
was a place of Httle note. They touched here, but did not land, as 
appears from the use of the same verb to describe the remainder 
of the journey. 

V. 12. Fhilippi was about ten mUes farther west, on. a small 
stream called Gangas, or Gangitas. Its port, says Porbiger, was 
Datos, or Datum, which was an ancient name of Fhilippi itself. It 
was to the east of the Strymon, not on that river, as some have said. 
— ^TiE. . . . K6Koiiiia,which is a chief city of the province of Macedonia, 
being a colony, ir/njmj designates it as one of the first places there, 
and KoXffliffQ explains the ground of the epithet. Augustus had sent 
a colony* thither, which had conferred upon it new importance. 
Some understand irpmnj geographically ; first as they entered Mace- 
donia, which Winer calls the simplest explanation. That Neapolis 
lay farlher east, does not clash with this view ; for those who adopt 
it take Macedonia here in the Greek sense, which assigns Neapolis 
to Thrace. It is a stronger objection, that Luke would then mean 
Greek Macedonia hero, but elsewhere the Roman province so 
named, i. e. Northern Greece in distinction from Achaia, or Southern 
Greece ; see on IS, 5. Thessalonica was the residence of the 
prsetor who governed this province. " It may be added," says 
Akerman, " in confirmation of the words of Luke, that there are 
colonial coins of PhiKppi from the reign of Augustus to that of 
Caracalla." It is frequently said, that this was the first place on 
the continent of Europe where the gospel was preached ; but we 
have no certain knowledge of the origin of the church at Rome, 
and, very possibly, it may have been founded by some of the con- 
verts on the day of Pentecost. — 5/iepar nvh denotes apparently 
the few days which they spent there before the arrival of the Sab- 
bath. 

V. 13. Tcaph. TTorajLiii, hy the side of a river, viz. the Gangas. 
The name may have been unknown to the writer. — o5 . . . . timi, 
where (accordbg to an ancient usage in that city) was wont to he a 
place of prayer (Kum., Neand., Mey,, Do Wet,). The Jews 
preferred such a place on account of the lustrations which accom- 
panied their worship. Neander illustrates this usage from what 
Tertullian says of them (De Jejun., c. 16) ; " per omne litus quo- 

* See Mr. Long's Article on Colonia in llie Dlclionaiy of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 
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cunque in aperto .... preces ad ccelum mittunt." Seo also Joa. 
Antt. 14, 10. 23. The irpoirevx^ here appears to iiave been, not an 
edifice, but a space or iiiclosure in the open air consecrated to this 
use. — Tail avii(\6owTms yvvai^i The absence of a synagogue 
shows that tho Jews here were not numerous. Those who met for 
prayer were chiefly women, and even some of these were converts 
to Judaism. 

V. 14. Kol ris yvvij, K. t. X. Lydia was a very common name 
among the Greeks and the Romans. It is not surprieing, therefore, 
that it coincided with the name of her country. She is said to have 
been a seller of purple, sc. cloths, from Thyatira. That city was 
on the confines of Lydia and Mysia ; and the Lydians, aa ancient 
writers testify, were famous for precisely such fabrics. They pos- 
sessed that repufation even in Homer's time ; see IL 4. 141. An 
inscription, " the dyers," has been found among the ruins of 

Thyatira. — ^s Kaphiav, whose heart the Lord opened, i. e., in 

conformity with other passages (Matt. 11,25 sq. ; Lulte 24, 45 ; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7), enlightened, impressed by his Spirit, and so pre- 
pared to receive the truth. — Trpoakx^w, to attend, ecbatic, i. e. with 
such a result. 

V, 15. BE Be l^awrlirSr]. It is left indefinite whether she w;^ 
baptized at once, or after an interval of some days. — 6 oIkos aur^j. 
"Here," says De Wette, "as well as in v. 33 ; 18, 8; 1 Cor. 1, 
16, some would find a proof for the apostolic baptsm of children ; 
but there ia nothmg here which shows that any except adults were 
baptized." * The ohos aviTJn, as Meyer remarks, consisted probably 
of women who assisted her in her business. — el neKpiiaiTC, if ye have 
judged, i. e. by the baptism which declared their confidence in her, 
ei is preferred to (nei out of modesty. — ttiot^w r» nvpif, trusting to 
the Lord, i. e, having faith in him, a believer ; comp, 10, 45 ; 
16, 1. 

V. 16- 18. Healing of a Demoniac Woman. 
V. 16. lytjiero Se, Note it came to pass on a subsequent day 
(Neand., Do Wet). — eli irpotrevx^v, unto the proseucha, which 
may omit the article as definite, because it was the only such place 
there. But some editors (Grsb., Lachm.) insert ■nji'. — jraMintrir 
.... iriBiavos, a female slave (Gal. 4, 22) having the spirit of a 

" See Appendix, No. 3. 
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pythoness, i. e. of a diviner who was s 
gift of prophecy from Apollo. Luko describes the woman acconi- 
ing to her reputed character ; he does not express his own opinion 
of the case. To suppose him to acltnowledge Apollo as a real ex- 
istence would contradict 1 Cor. 8, 4. — •aapflx^, procured. Winer 
(^ 39. 6) says, that the active is more app'ropriato here than the 
middle (comp. 19, 24; Col. 4, 1 ; Tit. 2,7), because the gain was 
involuntary on her part. — rois Kvpiow ain^s, vnto her masters. A 
slave among the ancients who p<»aessed a lucrative talent was 
often the joint property of two or more owners. — fioweuo/j^'ifl), hy 
divining. That was the heathen term to denote the act. Luke 
would have said more naturally npix^JirCovifa, had he been affirming 
his own belief in the reality of the pretension. — The woman was 
in fact a demoniac (see v. 18) ; and as those subject to the power 
of evil spirits were often bereft of their reason, her divinations were 
probably the ravings of insanity. The superstitious have always 
been prone to attach a mysterious meaning to the utterances of the 
insane. We are to take it for granted that the craft of the man- 
agers in this case would be exerted to assist the delusion, 

V. 17. oiiioL .... trom/pias. Some have supposed that she mere- 
ly repeated what she had heard them declare of themselves, or 
what she had heard reported of them hy others. But the similarity 
of the entire account to that of the demoniacs mentioned in the 
Gospels requires us to refer this case to the same class of phenom- 
ena ; see Matt. 8, 29 ; Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 41 ; 8, 28, etc. Ac- 
cording to those passages, we must recogniz.e the acknowledgment 
here as a supernatural testimony to the mission of Paul and his as- 
sociates, and to the truth of the gospel which they preached. 

V. 18. 8(iOTo«;fleiE Hesychius defines hy Xunij^efs, being grieved 
With that sense it would refer to Paul's commiscrition of the 
woman's unhappy condition. Taken as in 4 2 being tndtgnant it 
would show how he felt to witness such an exh bihon of the malice 
of a wicked spirit ; comp. Luke 13, 16. Tl e latiei meanmg di 
rects the act of the participle to the same ohjpct as that of eirtorpe 
^rand fare. It is better to preserve a ui ty m that i^pect — 
T^ irvfifiart, to the spirit, who is addressed here as distn ct Irom the 
woman herself. The apostle deals with the case as it actually was, 
and his knowledge as an inspired teacher would enable him to 
.ts character. 
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V. 19-34. Imprisonment of Paul and Silas. 

V. 19. oTi ei^XBev, K. r. X., that the hope of their gain had gone 
forth, i. e. with the exorcism (De Wet.). — eViXaj3o/«voi. They 
seize upoa Paul aod Silas only because they had been most active, or 
possibly because Timothy and Lulte were recognized as Greeks. — 
eff 7171' dyopdv. In ancient cities the seats of the magistrates were 
erected commonly in the markets, or near to them. — tirl toIis Spxov- 
Tos, before the rulers, called ia the next verse orpoTir/oit. The chief 
magistrates in a Koman colony were the duumviri, or qualuorviri, 
as the number was not always the same. They frequently took, 
however, the name of prators, as one of greater honor, and that 
in Greek was m-paniyoL It appears, therefore, that the magistrates 
at Philippi affected this latter title. It is worthy of notice that this is 
the only occasion in the Acts on which Luke applies the term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman colony the government would 
be modelled naturally after the Romim form ; and the manner in 
which the narrative reveals that circumstance marks its authenticity. 

V. 20. 'louButoi wfapxafTis, being Jews. They say this at the 
outset, in order to give more effect to the subsequent accusation. 
No people were regarded hy the Romans with such contempt and 
hatred as the Jews. It is not probable that the Phllippians at this 
time recognized any distinction between Judaism and Christianity ; 
they arraigned Paul and Silas as Jews, or as the leaders of some 
particular Jewish sect. 

V. 21. £^7, customs, reljgiotis piaci ces — out. i^einiv, k. t. X. 
The Roman laws suffered foreigners to n ■sli p in then own way, 
but did not allow Roman citizens to forsake their leligion for that of 
other nations. This was the general polit,j But Icyond that, Ju- 
daism had been specially interdicted ' It was a religio licita for 
the Jews," says Neander ; " but they were by no means allowed to 
propagate their religion among the Roman pagans; the laws ex- 
pressly forbade the latter, under severe penalties, to receive circum- 
cision. It was he ae dee! a Is me 1 a the number of 
proselytes from tl e p o- ns vas g ca ly n 1 ] 1 ed This the public 
authorities some me allowed o pi-s u n eel but occasionally 
severe laws wee ja ed anew ep ess he evil." Oh. Hist. 
Vol I p 89 "^ 11 1 e cl a ge u 1 n ance hough formally 
false, 'imce they eenomkngp eye oJ laism, was true 
substantially It was impossible that the gospel should be preached 
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■witJiout coming into collision with the Roman laws. The gospel 
was designed to subvert one system of false religion as well as 
another. It proposed to save the souls of men widiout respect 
to the particular government or political institutions under which 
they lived. The apostles, in the promulgation of their message, 
acted under a higher authority than that of the Cscsars ; and the 
opposition between Christianity and heathenism soon became, ap- 
parent, and led to the persecutions which the Eoman power inflicted 
on the church in the first centuries. 

V. 22, Kul oTicevre'irn), K. r. X., and the multitude rose up togetlier 
against them. This was not probably an actual assault, but a tu- 
multuous outburst of rage, a cry on all sides for the punshment of 
the ofienders. The magistrates hasten to obey the voice of the 
mob. — jTEpippij^an-er airffip ra J^drio, having torn off their garments, 
not their own, but those of Paul and Silas. The rulers are said to 
do what they ordered to be done ; comp. wepUTefien in v. 3. It was 
customary to inflict the blows on the naked body. Livy (2. 5) ; 
" Missiquo lictores ad su mendum supplicium, nudatos virgis cec- 
dunt." — intXtvav pf^SiCtiv, ordered to heat. Observe the ofiicial 
brevity of the expression. The imperfect stands occasionally in 
narration instead of the aorist, when the writer would represent the 
act as having taken place under his own eye. W. >§ 41. 3. dj 
Mt. § 505. n. 1. In 3 Cor. 11, 25, Paul says that he was " thrice 
beaten with rods." This was ono of the instances ; the other two 
the history has not recorded. Such omissions prove that Luke's 
narrative and the Epistles of Paul have not been drawn from each 
other ; that theyare independent productions. Tlie Jewish law re- 
stricted the blows to " forty save one " ; the Eoman punishment 
was as severe as the inflicter chose to make it. 

V. 23. iroXUs jrXijyoE shows that no ordinary rigor would satisfy 
their exasperated feelings ; see also v. 33. 

V. 24. OS ... . (iXij^s, who having received such a command. 
We have no reason to impute to the jailer any gratuitous inhuman- 
ity ; he obeyed his instructions. — ds ttjv iaanpap ^vKat^v, into the 
inner prison, the remotest part, whence escape would be most diffi- 
cult. Some confound this with the lower prison, which was under 
ground, and would be differently described (WIch.). — koI tovs 
jriiSas, K. T. X., and secured their feet into the hlock (;:= nervus). 
This was an instrument for torture as well as confinement. It was 
a heavy piece of wood with holes into which the feet were put, so 
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far apart as to distend the limbs in, the most painful manner. Yet 
in this situation, with their bodies still bleeding from the effect of 
their recent chastisemenf, and looking forward to the morrow only 
in the expectation that it would renew their pains, they could still 
rejoice ; their prison at midnight resounds with the voice of prayer 
and praise. Neander cites here Tertuliian's iine remark : " Nihil 
crus sentlt in nervo, quum animus in ccelo est." 

V, 25-34. An Earthquake shakes the Prison; Conversion of the 
Jailer and Ms Family. 

V, 25. irpoj-euxV^'"") "• '■■ ^■7 '^^y prayed, and praised God. — 
hniKpomiTo, listened to tliem while they sung. The imperfect de- 
scribes the act ; the aorist would have related it merely. 

V. 26. eipai ■nauai. Some ascribe this opening of the doors to 
the shock of the earthquake ; othere, more reasonably, to the power 
which caused the earthquake. — ioii iravrmy, k. r. \., and the chains 
bf all, i. e. the prisoners (see v. 28), were loosened. aviSt} is first 
aorist passive from dvl^jiu. B. § JOS ; S. <§ 81. 1. That the other 
prisoners were released in this manner was, no doubt, miraculous ; 
it was adapted to augment the impression of the occurrence, to at- 
test more signally the truth of the gospel. That they made no 
effort U> escape may have been owing to the terror of the scene, or 
to a restraining influence which the author of the interpowtion ex- 
erted upon them. 

V. 27, t/xeXXw, K. T. X. The jailer adopted this resolution be- 
cause he knew that his life was forfeited if the prisoners had 
escaped; comp. 12, 19 ; 27, 43. — eKTrfpfvyipai is perfect because 
the act, though past, was connected with tiie present : supposing the 
prisoners to limefied, and to be gone. W. § 41. 4. a. 

V. 28. For ii.tyah.-u, see on 14, 10. — ji-i^biv npaij/c, x. t. X. For 
the mode and tense, see on 7, 60. How, it has been asked, could 
Paul have known tho jailer's intention f The narrative allows us 
to reply, that either it was revealed to him, or may have been as- 
certained by natural means. Wo need not suppose that the prison 
was entirely dark (see on v, 29), The jailer may have stood at 
that moment where Paul could distinguish his motions ; or, as Dod- 
dridge suggests, he may have Inferred his purpose from some ex- 
clamation which he hesird him utter. — Snavres . , . . ivM&e, we are 
all here. We do not know the structure of the prison. The part 
of it where the apostle was, and the position in which he sat, may. 
29 
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have enabled liim to see thit no «nf of thp prisoners haci passed 
through the open doors ; or he nn; ha>e b(,en divinely instructed 
to give this assurance. 

v. 29. (UT^iras t/jura, having callei fot lights^ viiiich could be 
carried in the hand. The noun is neutei and m the pluial, not 
singular (Eng. vers.). Tie oidmiij night lamps, if such weie 
used, may have been fastened, oi ha^t fuinished only a faint glim 
mer. ^ura may be a genenc pluiil, but lefeis moie probably to 
the jailer's summoning tho'^e in hi« service to piocure lights, to 
enable him to ascertain the ccnditon of the pnson The sc^juel 
shows that the whole family weie -iioused — irpomn^ire, fell down, 
cast himself at their feet m token of ip-ierence, see Mirk 3, 11 , 
Luke 8, 28. He knew that the miiacle was on thf ir account 

V. 30. £|ffl, out., i. e. of the mnei prison into anothei lOom, not 
into his own house; see i 34 — n ju iia a-aOa, What nuist 

I do in order tliat I may le saved. Their answer in the next ver&e 
ahows with what meaning the la ler propped this question. It can- 
not refer to any fear of p mshmcnt f on the magistrates ; for he 
had now ascertained that tl e p soners were all safe, and that he 
was in no danger from tl t so rce Bes des, had he felt e 
to any such danger, he kn w that Paul and Silas had : 
protect him ■ it would have been useless to come to 
sistanc Tl q 11 pp rs b 
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salvation. It would be nothing strange if, during the several days 
or weeks that Paul and Silas had been at Pbillppi, he bad beard the 
gospel from their own lips, had been one among those at Iho 
river-side, or in the market, whom they had warned of their dan- ■ 
ger, and urged to repent and lay hold of the mercy offered to them 
in the name of Christ, And now suddenly an event had taken 
place, which convinces him in a moment that the things which he 
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has heard are realities ; it was the last argument, perhaps, which he 
needed to give certainty to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. 
He comes trembhng, therefore, before Paul and Silas, and asks 
them to lell him — again, more fully — what he must do to be 
saved. 

V. 31. Koi aaSiinji, K. r. X. They represent the salvation as 
ample ; it was free not only to him, but to all the members of his 
family who would accept the proffered mercy, The apostio in- 
cludes them, because, as we see from the next verse, they were 
present and listened with the jailer to the preaching of the gospel. 

V. 32, kd\ IXoXijircu', K, T. X., and they spake to km, the word of 
the Lord, and to all lofto were in his house. This refers to the 
more particular instruction respecting the way of salvation, which 
they proceeded to give after the general direction in the preceding 
verse. — rois iv TJj olnta afii-oD cannot embrace infants, because they 
are incapable of receiving such instruction. 

V. 33. sXotio-eu onA tSv jrXjjyfflw stands concisely for washed and 
cleansed them from their stripes. W. ^ 51. b. This verb, says 
Dr. Robmson, signifies to wash the entire body, not merely a part 
of it, like viwra>. — e^tmriirdij. The rite may have been performed, 
says Meyer, in the same fountain or pond in which the jailer had 
washed them, De Wette repeats the same remark. Others think, 
as Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, that there may have been a koXuji- 
^l)&pa, or moimming-hath, withm the walls of the prison. Such a 
bath was a vory common appurtenance of houses and public edi- 
fices among the Greeks and Komaos. — oi oIitov jiavris are evident- 
ly the iscuFi rots ev tJ ohii} avTov to whom they had just preached the 
word, as stated in v. 32. 

V. 34. dvaryayav, K. T. X., haBvng hrotight Ihem itp into his house, 
which appears to have been over the prison. — ^yaHiaa-aro jTapoiKi, 
he rejoiced with ail his family, i. e. he and all his family rejoiced. 
— irejTio-Tfuitcos t^ dea states the object or occasion of their joy 
(comp, 1 Cor. 14, 18) : having helieaed in God. This act, like that 
of the verb, is predicated of the jailer's family as well as of himself. 

V, 35^40. They are set at Liberty, and depart from Philippi. 

V. 35. Tois pajSSmjxoi't, the rod-hearers {lidores), who waited 
upon Eoman magistrates and executed their orders. In the colo- 
nies they carried staves, not fasces as at Rome, It deserves notice 
that Luke introduces this term just here. It would have been out 
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of place had he apphed it to the attendants of Greek or Jemsh 
magistrates. — cSsrdXuiroi', release them. The rulers did not com- 
mand them to leavG the city, but expected them, doubtless, to uso 
their liberty for that purpose. It is uncertain how we arc to ac- 
count for this sudden change of disposition towards Paul and Silas. 
The magistrates may have reflected in the interval on the injustice 
of their conduct, and have relented ; or, more probably, being 
heathen and superstitious, they had been alarmed by the earth- 
quake, and hastened to liberate the strangers, supposing that the 
gods were aogry. 

v. 36. tiTi awearaKKai^ai, that they have sent, sc. a message, or 
messengers. — iv eip^inj, in peace, unmolested ; see on 15, 33. 
The jailer anticipates their ready acceptance of the offer. 

v. 37. jrp&s ai-rovs, uttto them, the lictors. The jdler may have 
conveyed to them Paul's message, or they too may have gone into 
the prison. — Seipowes, k. t X Almost every word in this reply 
contains a distinct allegation It would be difficult to find or frame 
a sentence superior to it in pomt of eneigetic brevity. Both the 
lex Valeria and the lex Poicia made it a crime to inflict blows or 
any speciea of torture on a Soman citizen. " Facmus est vinciri 
civem Romanum, scelus ^erbeiiri, propo parricidium necari." 
(Cic. in Verr. 5. 66 ) . — Bij^joo-i?. It would have been a crime to 
have struck thorn a single blow, even in secret; they had been 
cruelly scourged in open day, and before hundreds of witnesses. 
— aKaraKpiTiMs, The Roman laws held it to be one of the most 
sacred rights of the citizen that he should he tried in due form be- 
fore he was condemned, " Causa cognita multi possunt absolvi ; 
incognita quidem condemnari nemo potest." (Cic. in Verr. 1, 9). 
Even slaves had an admitted legal, as well as natural, right to be 
heard in their defence before they were punished. — 'I'a/iai'ouE. In 
22, 28, Paul says that he was " free born." In regard to the prob- 
able origin of his Eoman citizenship, see the Note on 22, 25. It 
appears that Silas possessed the same rights, but it is not known 
how he obtained them. At first view it may appear surprising that 
Paul did not avow himself a Roman at the outset, and thus prevent 
the indignity to which he had been subjected. " But the infliction 
of it," says Biscoe, " was so hasty, that he had not time to say any 
thing that might make for his defence ; and the noise and confusion 
were so great, that, had he cried out with ever so loud a voice that 
he was a Eoman, he might reasonably believe that he should not be 
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regarded. Seeing also the fury of the multitude (v. 22), it is not 
improbable he might think it most advisable to submit to the sen- 
tence pronounced, however unjust, in order to quiet the people, and 
prevent a greater evil ; for he was in danger of being forced out of 
the hands of the magistrates, and torn in pieces. But whatever were 
the true reasons which induced the apostle to be silent, the overruling 
hand of Providence wa? herein plainly visible ■ for the conversion of 
the jaile by th hi 
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prejudice against the truth. It was in then power to save the gospel 
from that reproach, and they used the opportunity. It may be proper 
at times to allow the wicked or misguided to trample upon our in- 
dividual rights and interests if they choose ; but those who are 
" set for the defence of the gospel " owe their good name and 
their influence to Christ and the church, and have a right to invoke 
the protection of the laws against any invasion of their means of 
public usefulness. 

V, 38. e/jto^^Otjira!'. They had cause for apprehension ; comp. 
22, 29. A magistrate who punished a Eoman citizen wrongfully 
might be indicted for treason ; he was liable to suffer death, and the 
confiscation of aU his property (Grot.). 

V. 39. t/paTaf, entreated, begged (3, 3). This was not an un- 
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exampled h I abon fo a Ro an ofhcer L c 
case of fal'ie mpr o nen u w ch he |;,ove aor of i pro inc not 
only ack owledged 1 e o b pa 1 a aige & of n y o 
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V. 40. Toui dS X^ the hre en ho h d bee co er ed 
there, and who forn ed tl 1 g g of le ch ch aferwa-dsad 
dressed in the Epistie to the Phdippians. This church was found- 
ed, therefore, about A. D. 52, We have evidence in that Epistle, 
that, of all the churches planted by Paul, no one possessed so en- 
tirely his confidence, or exhibited the power of the gospel in greater 
purity. — l^y-Bou. The narrator, it will be seen, proceeds now ia 
the third person, and maintains that style as far as 30, 5. Some 
have inferred -from this, that Luke remained at PhUippi until Paul's 
last visit to Macedonia.* We find Timothy with the apostle at 
Bercea (17, 14), but whether he accompanied him at this time, or 
rejoined him afterwards, cannot be decided. 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

V. 1-4. They ■proceed to Thessdlonica and preach there. 
V. 1. The place which invited their labore next was Theasa- 
lonica, somewhat less than a hundred miles southwest of Philippi. 
They travelled thither on the great military road which led from 
Byzantium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, opposite to Brimdusium in 
Italy. They could accomplish the journey in three or four days 
(Wiesl.). — On leaving Philippi, they came first to Amphipolis, 
which was southwest, distant about thirty miles. This place was 
near the mouth of the Strymon, which flowed around it, and gave 
to it its name, — Apollonia, their next station, was about the same 
distance southwest from Amphipolis, They remained a night, per- 
haps, at each of these towns. — TItessalonica v/as a rich, commer- 
cial city, near the mouth of the Echedorus, on the Thermaic Gulf, 
about twenty-eight miles nearly west of Apollonia. It is now called 
Saloniki, having a population of seventy thousand, of whom tiiirty 
thousand are Jews.t — r) mivayviyi), the synagogue; definite because 
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the Jews in that rc^on may have had but one such place of wor- 
ship. W. § 17. 1. 

V. 2. Eiujflds is constructed like a noun, but governs the dative 
as a verb ; comp. Luke 4, 16. The genitive would have been the 
ordinary case. W. ^ 31. 7. N, 2. In conformity with his custom, 
Paul preaches first to the Jews. — airi rav ypaipSir, from ike Sci ip' 
tures ; he drew iho contents of his discourse from that louice 

V. 3. itapoiympi 80. TQs ypaijids, opening, unfolding then &ense , 
comp. Luke 24, 32. — n-ajKiTifis/isco?, propounding, mamtamiDg — 
ori ran Xpitrrou, K. T. X., that tlw Messiah must suffer, m oider to ful 
fil the Scriptures; comp. 3, 18; Matt. S6, 54 56 , Maik li, 49 
— Kdl 3t( oStos, k. t. X., and that this one (viz he who was to die 
and rise again) is the Messiah Jesus (i. e the Tesus cilled IMes 
siah) viJiom I announce unto you. The scope of the arguraput is 
this : Jesus had fulfilled the necessary conditions of piophecy m 
regard to the Messiahship, and was, therefoie, the Messiah , comp 
2, 24 sq. ; 13, 27 sq. 

"V. 4. E^ dUTiBC, i. e, of the Jews, — ■npoatKKrjp&Orjaaii some ren- 
der as middle : attached themselves, adhered to Paul and Silas. 
So Olshausen, Wahl, Robinson. This is the easier sense, and re- 
ceives support from v. 34 ; 14,4, Others render as passive : were 
allotted, granted to them, as it were by divine favor. So Winer 
(§ 40. 2), Harless,?* De Wette, Meyer. This may be the surer 
philological sense. — rav re (rf^ojieimp, k. t. X. The women were 
evidently "devout," or proselytes (comp, 13, 50), as well as the 
men ; so that those referred to in this verse were won to Christiani- 
ty from the Jewish faith, not from a stale of heathenism. But in 
1 Thess. 1, 9, Paul speaks as if many of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians had been idolaters : eJ^{^^Tp£'^|'UTE Trpos tov dibn ano tSv dboKay. 
Hence it is possible, as Paley conjectures, that this verse describes 
the result of Paul's labors during the three weeks that he preached 
in the synagogue (v. 2) ; and that an interval which Luke passes 
d the events related in v. 5- 10. During this interval 



contain just such a record as Luke has inserted in tliia veise. We lurn to 
the hinerarium Antonini Augusti (p. 157, ed. rarthey el Finder, 1848), 
BDd find the places mentioned here enumerated in precisely tbe same order 
there. The distances given in the Ilinerary are as follows : from Philippi 
to Amphipolis, thirtj-two Roman miles ; from Amphlpolia lo ApoUonia, 
also Ibittj-lwo miles ; from Apollonia to Thesealonioa, thirtj-six miles. 
* Commenlat fiber den Brief Pauli an die Ephesier, p. 55 bcj. 
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the apostle, having heeii excluded from the synagogue by the 
higotry of the Jews, may have preached directly to the heathen. 
Another opinion is, that he preached te them during the week-time, 
while on the Sahbath he labored for the Jews at their place of 
public worship (Neand.). 

V. 5- 9. 2^6 Jews accuse Paul and Silas before the Magistrates. 

V. 5. Tap dyopaiap, mor&et-loungers {subrosirani, subhasiUcani). 
In the Et^t that class of people collect about the city gates. Luke 
evinces here his usual knowledge of the habits of different nations. 
The Jews had but liltle power out of Judea, and hence they wore 
obliged, as on other occasions, to secure the aid of the native in- 
habitants. — 'laa-oinj!, who was their host (v. 7), and also a relative 
of Paul, if he was the Jason mentioned io Rom, 16, 21. In the 
latter case, he must have been at Corinth when Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. — iCvTovw ... . Sijfxov, sought to Iring them 
unto the people, and at the same time hvl rovs ^okirapxas (v. 6), i. e. 
into the forum, where the magistrates were accustomed to try 
causes in the preseace of the people, 

V. 6. It!) (ipoi^ts, K. r. X., hut not finding them, they dragged 
Jason and certain hretliren before the city rahrs. The idea is, not 
that they changed their plan on failing to apprehend Paul and Silas, 
but that they seized others and carried their design into effect with 
reference to them. The dSfX^oiii appear to have been with Jason 
at the time of the assault ; probably they were some of the Thcssa- 
lonians who had believed, ouroi are Paul and Silas, since they are 
those whom Jason entertained. — nai iMbe, also here, as formerly 
in other places, 

V. 7. ouToi nwrer, all these, viz. Paul, Silas, and their followers. 
The pronoun includes more than its gramniatieal antecedent. — 
tZv Soyii&rav Katirapos, i. e. the Roman laws against rebellion or trea- 
son. They are said to be the decrees of the emperor., i. e. of each 
successive emperor, because they guarded his rights, and had the 
support of his authority. — pao-Aso Jrepov, another Hng, sovereign ; 
comp. John 19, 15 ; 1 Pet. 2, 13. The Greeks applied this term to 
the emperor, though the Romans never styled him rex. 

V. 8. hapa^av, k. t. X. The Statement alarmed them, because 
the existence of such a party in their midst would compromise their 
character for loyalty, and expose them to the vengeance of their 
Roman masters. 
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V. 9, ^affovres ri hiav6i; kavirtg taken hail, or securily ; said to 
be a law phrase adopted in Greek for satis acdpere. What they 
engaged would naturally be, that, as far as it depended on them, the 
peace should not be violated, and that the alleged authors of ihe 
disturbance should leave the city (Neand.). But some restrict the 
stipulation to the first point (Mey.), others restrict it to the last 
(Kuin.). — T&v AoiTrai:, the others who had been brought before the 
tribunal with Jason (see v. 6), 

V, 10 - 13, Foul and Silas proceed to Bera.a. 

V. 10. euflfoir. " On the evening of the same day, Paul and 
Silas lefl the city, afier a residence of three or four weeks (see 
V. 2). As Paul could not remain there aa long as the necessities 
of the newly formed church required, his anxiety was awakened on 
its behalf, since he foresaw that it would have to endure much per- 
secution from the Gentiles at the instigation of the Jews. He had 
formed, tiierefore, the intention of returning thither as soon as the 
first storm of the popular fury had subsided (1 Thess. 3, 18). Pos- 
sibly he left Timothy there, who had not been an object of perse- 
cution, unless he met him first at Bertea, after leaving Philippi." 
(Neand.) Wieseler extends the residence at Thessalonica to six or 
eight weeks. It may be added, that while Paukwas here he re- 
ceived supplies twice from the church at Philippi ; see Pliil. 4, 15. 
16. From this source, and from his own personal labor, he derived 
his support, without being dependent at all on the Thessalonians ; 
see 1 Thess. 2, 9 ; 2 Thess. 3, 8. — Sii i^t vuin6s. This secrecy 
indicates that they were still in danger from the enmity of the 
Jews ; comp. 20, 3. — tU Bkpaiav. Beraa, now Verria, was about 
forty-five miles southwest of Thessalonica, on the AstiTeus, a small 
tributary of the Haliacmon. See Forbg. Handb. III. p. 1061. 

V. 11. evyfpeiTTipoi,more nolle in their disposition. — For jriunji, 
see on 4, 29. — to mff luikpav, vii. from day to day. to fixes at- 
tention more strongly upon the repetition or constancy of the act. 
W. -§ 20. 3. — f\ ?xot rairra wnos, if these iMngs taught by Paul 
were so, as he affirmed, i. e. when examined by the Scriptures. 

V. 12. 'e\ ijviSion agrees with both yvvaiKSv and dp^pai': Gre- 
cian women and Grecian men ; see the Note on 2, 42. — For tiaxi-: 
latvav, see 13, 50. — SKlyoi may be masculine because dpSpav is the 
nearer word, or out of regard to the leading gender. 

V. 13, aaC, also, associates Bercea with Thessalonica. — triwei 
30 
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;s to the participle, not to the verb. They excited the popu- 
lace there also, as ihey had done at home,* 

V. 14, 15. Paul advances to Aiheiis. 
V. 14. it Em TTfli fl&ao-o-di', as upon the sea,i. e. as if he was to 
travel in that way, «n joined thus with tVi, ds, or wp6s denotes de- 
sign, but leaves it uncertain whether the design be executed, or pro- 
fessed merely. See W. § 67. 6 ; K. § 290, E. 2 ; B. § 149. Some 
suppose the movement here to have been a feint ; that Paul's con- 
ductors, having set out ostensibly for the sea, in order to elude pur- 
suit, changed their course, and proceeded to Athens by land (Olsh., 
Neand.). But in that event, ihey would have passed through vari- 
ous important places on the way, and Luke might be expected to 
have named some of them, after the example in v. 1. The jour- 
ney by land would have been two hundred and fifty-one Eoman 
miles (Iriner. ADton.). With a fair wind Paul and his party could 
have sailed from Berrea or the mouth of the Haliacmon to Athens 
in about three days (Wiesl.) ; and the probability is, that they took 
this more expeditious coui-se (Win., De Wet., Wiesl., Mey.). — 
Ti/ioBtos has not been mentioned by name since 16, 1. 

* " Of llie imperial coins Btruck in Ihia city, we base only those of 
Trojan and Antoninus Pius ; and they uniformly bear ibe same device on 
the layerse, viz. the name of liie people within a garland, ll is worthy of 
B passing remark, that iheae coins are among the few examples of ancient 
money which bear no pagan figure or symbol. If we consider the rdigious 
feeling which generally infiuenced the artists of antiquity, we are naturally 
led to inquire what could have induced the rejeclion by the people of 
Bercea of devices of a pagan character, which abounded at this period an 
the money of other cities. Although we have the testimony of Pliny as to 
the spread of Christianity in the days of Trajan, it would perhaps be ven- 
turing too iar to auggest that the absence of pagan devices on iba coins of 
Berrea is attributable to that fact. The narrative of Luke, which represents 
the Jews as numerous al Bercea, suggests another explanation ; namely, 
that they may have been more strict than their brethren in other cities ; 
and although not allowed to hold magisterial offices, they weie probably 
versed in the mechanic arts and employed in the mint ; in which case 
Ihey would naturally shun the representation of any living thing on the re- 
verse, though the law compelled them to tolerate the head of Ctesar. If 
this conjecture be deemed inadmissible, it may be suggested, that, even sup- 
posing the Jews resident in this city to have no authority in the mint, Che 

population on their local currency," — Akerman'a Numismatic Iltuatrationa, 
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V. 15. J.S T&x-.'TTa, as soon as possiUe (K. § 239, R. 2. d), i. e. 
consistently witli the service which they had remained to perform. 
Whether they rejoined the aposlle at Athens, or not, is uncertain ; 
see on the following verse. 

V. 16-21. Effectof the Idolatry at Athens on the Mind of Faul 
V. 16. fi<8i)(ojiivou ouTois, while he was waiting for them, viz. 
Silas and Timothy. The moat natural inference from 1 Thoss. 3, 
1, is that Timothy, at least, soon arrived, in accordance with Paul's 
expectation, but was immediately sent away by the apostle to Thes- 
salonica. As Silas is not mentioned in that passage, it has been 
supposed that he may have failed for some reason to come at this 
time, or if he came, that, like Timothy, he may havo left again at 
once, but for a dilTerent destinatioc ; which last circumstance would 
account for the omission of his name in that passage of the Epistle. 
Our next notice of them occure in 18, 5, where they are repre- 
sented as coming dowa from Macedonia to Corinth ; and we may 
suppose either that they went to that city directly from Ber<Ba, 
without having followed Paul to Athens, or that they returned from 
Athens to Macedonia, and proceeded from there to Corinth. The 
latter view assumes that Luke has passed over the intermediate 
journey in silence. Such omissions are entirely consistflnt with a 
fragmentary history, like that of tlie Acts. Still other combinations 
are possible. — irapaiiuero . . . , iv aun5, his spirit was aroused in 
him, comp, 15, 39 ; 1 Cor. 13, 5. This vorb represents the apos- 
tle as deeply moved with a feeling allied to that of indignation, at 
beholding such a profanation of the worship due to God as forced 
itself upon his view on every side. — KariiSakov means, not given to 
idolatry, hxit full of idols. The word is otherwise unknown to the 
extant Greek, but is formed after a common analogy, e. g. KaTa/iire- 
X a oSei'Bp K 01^3 e The epithet applies to the city, not 
d e y o e hab an a A person could hardly take his position 
a any po n n an en A he a where the eye did not range over 

emp a a s an s a ues of the gods almost without number. 
Pe n 8 says sa nca j a was easier to find a god at Athens 

h a an A o he n en writer says that some of the streets 
there were so crowded with those who sold idols, that it was almost 
impossible for one to make his way through them. Pausanias de- 
clares that Athens had more images than all the rest of Greece put 
together, Wetstein quotes Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Stra- 
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bo, Lucian,and others, as bearing the same testimony, Luke, there- 
fore, has not applied this epithet at random. The Greek language 
offered to him a hundred other terms which would have stated what 
was true in relation to a heathen city ; but we see that he has chosen 
among them all the very one which describes the precise external 
aspect of Athens that would be the first to strike the eye of a 
stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in the writer, those ob- 
literate, or very nearly obliterate, who make the expression refer 
to the devotion of the Athenians to idolatry,* 

V. 17. oif, therefore, i. e, being thus excited (Mey,). The 
apostle's ordinary course was to addreas himself exclusively at first 
to his own countrymen and the heathen proselytes to Judaism ; but 
that his present state of mind would not permit him to do. He is 
moved by the spectacle around him to commence preaching simul- 
taneously to Jews and Greeks, Some adopt a locser connection : 
therefore, i. e. being at Athens (De Wet.). Some restrict oiv to the 
second clause : his zeal impelled him to preach in the market. It is 
arbitrary to divide the sentence in that manner. — eii tj ayopa, in the 
market, i. e. of the city. It is generally admitted that the Athenians 
had but one maiket, properly so called, although Leake has shown it 
to be probable, that, " during the many centuries of Athenian pros- 
perity, the boundarips of the Agora, or at least of its frequented part, 
underwent considerable variation." f Some of, the notices m ancir nt 
writers in regard to its course and extent are vague, and have been 
differently understood ; but it is certain that the site of the maiket 
was never so changed as to exclude the famous oroa iroiiciXi;, which, 
according to Forchammer's Plan, stood off against the Acropolis on 
the west. In this porch, as is well known, the philosophers, rheton- 
cians, and others were accustomed to meet for conversation and 
discussion ; and hence it lay entirely in the course of things that 
some of these men should fall, as Luke states, in the way of the 

V. 18. tSv 'EwiKovpiiav. The frivolous spirit of this sect may 
be traced, as some think, in the first of the questions addressed to 
the apostle. The Epicureans were the " minute philosophers," the 



* Hermann (nd Vig. p. 638, ed. 1824) lurna aside to correct thlg errar 
"KareiBtoXot irdXit, Actor. Aposl. 17, 16, non eel, uli ijuidam opinaiitu] 
^■mtdiuyris dedita tiris, Bed simidacris Teferta." 

f Athena and Demi, p. 217. 
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Greek Sadducees of the age ; they admitted Ihe existence of gods, 
but regarded them as iodolent beings, who paid no attention to the 
actions or affairs of men ; they had no faith in a providence, or in 
accountability, or in any retribution to come. Their great practical 
dogma was, that a wise man will make the most of all the means of 
enjoyment within his reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had 
taught a higher idea of happiness , but his followeia in the Roman 
age, and earlier still, had reduced it to the gio'^sest sensualism — 
Tfflj' 2tiuIi!<3i'. The Stoics were distinguished m some respects for a 
more reflecting turn of mind ; they extolled virtue, insisted on sub- 
jecting the passions to reason, and uiged the impoitance of becom- 
ing independent of the ordinary sources of enjoyment and suffei- 
ing. Some of the most admired charictei? of antiquity belonged to 
this school. But the Stoics were essentially fatalists in tlieii re- 
ligious views ; they were self-complacent, boasted of their mdiffei- 
ence to the world, and alFecJed a style ot moials so impracticable 
as to render them almost necessauly insincere or hjpocntical In 
Epicureanism it was man's sensual nature nhich arrajed itself 
Eigainst the claims of the gospel ; in Stoicism, it vras his self-right- 
eousness and pride of intellect ; and it is difficult to say which of the 
two systems rendered ils votaries the more indisposed to embrace 
the truth. It might have seemed to the credit of Christianity, had 
it been represented as gaining at least a few proselytes, in this cen- 
tre of Grecian refinement, from the ranks of its scholars and phi- 
losophers ; but Luke has no such triumphs to record. He relates 

treated with contempt. — mpf^dlAop ovt^, not probably met toilh 
him, as in 20, 14 (Bng.), but conversed or disputed with Mm 
(Mey., De Wet.) ; comp. 4, 15. The following «ai EXEyor agrees 
with cither sense. — n av 6fKai,K. t. X., tokai would this babbler 
say, does he meian to say ? Sv sharpens the taunt ; if he has any 
meaning (Mey.). See W, § 43. 1 ; C. § 604. mifpixoKoyos de- 
notes strictly a seed-gatherer, and then, as used here, one who picks 
up and retails scraps of knowledge without sense or aim, an idle 
prater. — ^hav daifiaviai', foreign gods, hitherto unknown to us. 
As the expression is cited from the mouth of the Greeks, we are lo 
attach to it their sense of Sai/iAnov, which was different from that of 
the Jews. The noun may be plural, because it refers lo Jesus as 
an example of the class or categoiy (see W, § 27. 2 ; S. ^ 95. 2) ; 
or it may be founded on what Paul had said to them concern- 
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ing God, especially his igency m raising up Chnst from the dead 
(comp. I 31) The kttci is the best view (De Wet) Both 
Jesus and tiie God of whom thev now hcaid weie new to them. 
Maay of the oldei ci tic^, ind some cf the more recent, explain 
the plural as embracmg avaujaetiv, supposing the Athenians to have 
understood Paul to speak of some goddess whtn he [ reached to 
them the resunection But one can haidlv conce ve thit the apos- 
tle would ha^e expressed himself so obscurely on lli a subject as 
to have given them any occasion for falling mto so gros& a mis- 
take; and we aie not authoiized by any intimation in the narra- 
tive to impute to them any thing like a wilful perver'.ion of his 
language. 

V. 19 - 21. Paul repairs to Mars' Mill to explain his Doctrine. 
V. 19. EmAo/3of(e™i re avrov, and taking hold upon him, not with 
violence, which would be at variance with the general spirit of the 
transaction, but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading him 
onward ; comp. 9, 27 ; Mark 8, 23 ; Luke 9, 47. — eVl ri.. °Ap™« 
iriyop, upon Mars' Hill, i. e. the top of it; comp. 10, 9 ; Matt. 4, 
5 ; 24, 16, etc. W. § 53. 1. The Areiopagus, whither Paul was 
now brought, was a rocky eminence a little to the west of the 
Acropolis. See Leake's Athens, p. 163. The object of the move- 
ment was to place the apostle in a situation where he could be 
heard by the multitude to greater advantage. The following iis 
Dr. Robinson's description of this important locality : " This is a 
narrow, naked ridge of limestone rock, rising gradually from the 
northern end (of the city), and terminating abruptly on the south, 
over against the west end of the Acropolis, from which it bears 
about north ; being separated from it by an 1 d 11 j Tl 
southern end is fifty or sixty feet above the d 11 y 1 h 
much lower than the Acropolis. On its top 11 b tl 

seals of the judges and parties, hewn in the ocL od d I 

southwest is a descent by a flight of steps. Is th k n 

the valley below. Standing on this elevated pi f rm d d 

by the learned and the wise of Athens, the ! d pe h p b g 
on the steps and in the vale below, Paul had d ly b f I 

far-famed Acropolis, with its wonders of G d 1 h 

him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the 1 d 11 m 

perfect of Athenian structures ; while aU ai d 1 I d 

altars filled the whole city. On the Acropolis, too, were the three 
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celebrated statues of MiDerva one of olive wood; another of gold 
aad ivory in the Parthenon, the masterpiece of Phidias ; and the 
colossal statue in the open air, the point of whose spear was seen 
over the Parthenon by thofiC sailing along the gulf," Bibl. Bes. 
I. p. 10 sq. It IS obvious that the pcculmi boldness and power of 
Paul's speech can be adequately reahzed only as we keep in mind 
the impressive outward scene which was here spread around Viim. 

Instead of understanding (Vi toi' 'Apeiov ^ayov in this manner, 
some translate before the Areiopagus (comp. 16, 19 ; 18, 12 ; 24, 
8), and maintain that Paul was arraigned at this time before the 
celebrated court of that name, and underwent a formal trial on the 
charge of having attempted to change the religion of the state. 
But this opinion rests entirely upon two or tliree espressions, which, 
like the one just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves ; while in 
other respects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of 
such a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no 
trace whatever of any thing !ike the formality of a legal process. 
Secondly, the professed object of bringing the apostle twi Tbir'Apdou 
miyoi' was to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put 
him on his defence for them before they were known. Thirdly, 
the manner in which the affeir terminated would have been a singu- 
lar issue for a judicial investigation in the h'gh t f Athens. 
And, finally, the speech which Paul deJivc d 1 sion was 
precisely such as we should expect before a p n u a sembly ; 
whereas, if he had stood now as an accus d p r& n b f a legal 
tribunal, his plea has most strangely failed o nn ts If, at any 
single point, with that peculiarity of bis aitua n I p nothing 
in regard to the question, to show that the court of the Areiopagus 
had powei-s {that is admitted) which would have given to it jurisdic- 
tion in the case of Paul, supposing that he had been charged at this 
time with subverting the established worship ; since the narrative on 
which we must rely for our information as to what was done, not 
only contains no evidence that the Athenians took this serious view 
of his doctrine, but ascribes their eagerness to hear him to a mere 
love of novelty; see v. 21. Calvin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Baur, Doddridge, and the best crit- 
ics generally, at present, reject the opinion that Paul was carried 
before the Areiopagus for a judicial examination. The authority 
of Chrysostom, among the ancient critics, stands iii favor of it. A 
few among the Germans, as Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, follow on that 
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Bide ; except tliat some of them would say (tliis is true of Hemsen), 
that the Areiopagus was called together, not exactly to try the apos- 
tle, but to hear from him some account of his doctrine. Many of 
our English writers in like rnanner take it for granted that Paul was 
arraigned at this time as a religious innovator. The other am- 
biguous expressions, which have been supposed to favor this view, 
will he noticed in their place. — bvnaiuBa yvavai. Can we know ? 
Would it not have been aa excess even of the Attic politeness, to 
have interrogated a prisoner at the bar in this manner ? The ob- 
ject, too, of the inquiry, aa defined hy the accompanying terms, 
shows clearly that they did not regard him as occupying that posi- 

V. 20. ^evi(oyra, surprising, since the things were foreign, un- 
heard of before. — tJin^fpsis .... ruiSv. This phrase, drawn from 
common life, has an appearance of reality in this connection. — t( 
tiv 6(\oi. See on v. 18. t/ in apposition with ruvm should be 
noticed. It is not precisely like the plural. "The singular ri," 
says Kriiger (Gr. § 61. 8. 2), "may stand in such connections as 
Ti Tavrd iiTTi, when the question is, what sort of a whole, what com- 
bined result, do the particulars form ? " 

V. 21. The obiect of this verse is to explain why they addressed 
to him such inquiries. Their motive for proposing (hem was that 
iheir curiosity might be gratified. — 'AAjwiTot be jravTis, notu all Athe- 
nians. The omission of the article unites the characteristit more 
closely with the name, as its invariable attendant. W. § 17. 10. b ; 
K. § 246. 5, a. — ol eiriBijpiSwes, i. e. the foreigners permanently 
resident there (comp. 2, 10) ; unde iidem mores, as Bengel remarks. 
— eis oiScv .... evKalpovu, spent tlieir leisure for nothing else. The 
imperfect does not exclude the continued existence of the peculiar- 
ity, .but blends the reference to it with the history. See similar 
examples in 27, 8 ; John 11, 18 ; 18, 1 ; 19, 14. K. § 256. 4. a ; 
C. 567. y. — Kaivorepov, newer, sc. than before. W. § 36. 3 ; S. 
^ 1 18. 4 ; K. § 323, R. 7. The comparative or the positive form of 
the adjective could he used in this phiase, but the former charac- 
terizes their state of mind more foic biy thdn the latter Bengel 
has hit the point of the idiom: "Nova ^tatim ^lordebant , nooiora 
gumrebanlur." — It is worth remarking, that this singular scene of 
setting up the apostie to speak for the cntert iinment of the people 
occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, oi Coiinth, b it at Athens ; not 
only the only place, in all his journevmqs, where Paul met with 
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such a reception, but juat the place where the incident arises in per- 
fect harmony with the disposition and the tastes of the people. We 
know, from the testimony of ancient writers, that this fondness for 
hearing and telhng some new thing, which Luke mentions, was a 
notorious characteristic of the Athenians. Their great orator re- 
proaches them with the same propensity : 0auXrt76e, eiire poi, wfpuoi^ 
Tcs aurSii misSdntirBai Kara r^v ayopdv Xtyiral Tt Kaa/oii; (Philipp. I. 43.) 

The entirely incidental manner in which the exemplification of this 
trait comes forth in the narrative here, bears witness to Its autlien- 

Outline ofilie Course of Thought. 

The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable for 
its adaptation, not only to the outwaid circumstances under which 
he spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. De 
Wette pronounces it " a model of the apologetic style of dis- 
course." "The address of Paul before this assembly," says 
Neandcr, " is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence ; 
we perceive here how the apostle, according to his own expression, 
could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he might win the 
heathen to a reception of the gospel." " The skill," says Hemaen, 
" with which he was able to bring the truth near to the Athenians, 
deserves admiration. We find in this discourse of Paul nothing of 
an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory pomp ; it is distinguished 
f 1 ss b ify, coherence, and simplicity of representation," 

D E b son peakmg under the impression produced on his mind 
by p rson I rvey of the scene, says that, " masterly " as the 
add w read it under ordinary circumstances, " the full 

f d n y and boldness of the apostle's language can be 

duly felt only wl en one has stood upon the spot." * 

We have firet the introduction, which, in the technical language 
of rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by ac- 

* Some object that the epeeoh has bean over-praised, becEuae Paul did 
not succeed in bringicg it to a formal close. The Bstonishment which one 
feels as he reads the address is not thai the speaker was interrHpled at 
length, when he came to announce to the Athenians the peculiar doctrines 
of Chrlslianity, but that he could command their attention so long, while 
he bore down with such effect on their favorite opinions and prejudices, ei- 
posed tlieir errors, and arraigned them as guilty of the groi 
cj and absurdity of conduct 

31 
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knowledging and commending the respect of the Athenians for re- 
ligion (v. 22, 23). He states next, at the clo e 
which is to guide their religious instincis an 
proper object, i. e. to teach them what God 
butes, in opposition to their false views and 
He goes on, then, in pursuance of this p 
them, first, that God ia the Creator of the i 
verse (v. 24) ; secondly, that he is entl e y 
creatures, having all- sufficiency in himself ( 2o) th d y ha 
he is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding their separation 
into so many nations and their wide dispersion on the earth (v. 26) ; 
and, fourthly, that he has placed men, as individuals and nations, 
in such relations of dependence on himself as render it easy for 
them to see that he is their Creator and sovereigo Disposer, and 
that they are the creatures of his power and goodness ; and that it 
is their duty to seek and serve him (v. 27, 28). The ground has 
thus been won for the application which follows. At this point of 
the discourse, stretching forth his hand, as we may well suppose, 
towards the gorgeoui images within sight, he exclaims : " We 
ought not, therefore, to suppose that the Deity is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, sculptured by the art and device of men" (v. 29). 
And that which men ought not to do, they may not safely do any 
longer. It was owing to the forbearance of God that they had 
been left hitherto to pursue their idolatry without any signal mani- 
festation of hia displeasure ; they were wow required to repent of 
it and forsake it (v. 30), because a day of righteous judgment 
awaited them, which had been rendered certain by the resurrection 
of Christ (v. 31). Here their clamors interrupted him. It is not 
difficult, perhaps, to conjecture what he would have added. It only 
remained, in order to complete his well-known circle of thought on 
such occasions, that ho should have set forth the claims of Christ 
as the object of religious hope and confidence, that he should have 
exhorted them to call on his name and be saved. 

If will be seen, therefore, by casting the eye back, that we have 
here alt the parts of a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the 
proposition or theme, the proof or exposition, the inferences and 
application. It is a beautiful specimen of the manner in which a 
powerful and well-trained mind, practised in public speaking, con- 
forms spontaneously to the rules of the severest logic. One can 
readily believe, looking at this feature of the discourse, that it was 
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pronounced by the man wl o wr te tl Ep tl t tl E m d 

Galatians, where we see th ame m ntal 1 t t t n 

ly reflected. As we must pp at 11 t th Ih 1 

scheme of thought, the nex fll gntl bnp d 

it does not affect our critical j d m t f 1 d wl tl 

maiotain that it has been ipldinfll tht jp 1 
has been given. On tliis point opmions differ. 

V. 23 - 31. The Speech of Paul on Mars' Hill. 
V. 22. h /letroi Tov 'Apfiov wdyov could be said of a place or an 
assembly. It is one of the ambiguous expressions adverted to 
above (p. 239), which leave it uncertain whether 'Apelov imyov Is to 
he understood of the hill or the court assembled there. — Sudpts 'A.8ri- 
valoi. The remark just made is to be repeated here. It is the style 
of address which Paul would necessarily use in speaking to a con- 
couree of Athenians ; and at the same time, he might use it in 
speEikiiig before judges. In. the latter case, however, the Greeks 
oftener said & Si^pts StKaaTai. See Stallb. Plat. Apol. 17. A. — Kctr^ 
iraiTo, in every respect, as it were, in every possible mode of exhi- 
bition. — oir SfiiTtSotfujtfeirrepoDs vims 6eap£, as {i. e. those who cor- 
respond to this character) more religious, sc. than others, I see 
yov. (De Wet., Wm.}. See W. % 36. E. 3. For the suppressed 
term of the comparison, see on v, 21. SenriSoinoBfiTTepour {a vox 
media) may signify also more superstitious. It is improbable, as a 
matter of just rhetoric, that the apostle employed it in that reproach- 
ful sense at the outset of his remarks. That he used it in a good 
sense is evident for another reason. " He proceeds to deduce their 
seeking after God (which he doubtless considered as something 
good) from this SiKriSaipoela (comp. 25, 19), or religious propen- 
sity, so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced himself as 
one who would guide their Seio-iBat/iocta, not rightly conscious of its 
object and aim, to a slate of clear self-consciousness by a revela- 
tion of the object to which it thus ignorantly tended." (Neand.) 

Y. 23, Kol ava$tap<iv .... ^afiov, and closely observing the ob- 
jects of your religions veneration, I found also an altar, triffda-im- 
TO denotes, not acts of worship, devotions (Eng. vers.), hut tem- 
ples, images, altars, and the like. It is a generic term, under which 
Kai arranges fiajiov as one of the class. — tVeyeyponro (pluperf), 
had Seen inscribed, includes the present, and is to be explained like 
the imperfect in v. 21. — ayvaMjnf 6f^,io an unknown God. "That 
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tliere was, at least, one altar at Athena with this ioscription," aaya 
Meyer, " would appear as historically certain from this passage it- 
eolf, even though other testimonies were wanting, since Paul ap- 
peals to a fact of his own observation, and that, too, in the presence 
of the Athenians themselves." But the existence of such altars at 
Athens is well attested by competent witnesses. Philostratus, in 

hia Life of Apollonius (6. 2), says: troJ^powoTFpoi' irepl iiairrav 6eav 
tiXkyiai KOi -vavra 'ABiivsinB, oB cal dyvoiaviDP Biav ^m/io'i tSpvvrai, I. e. 

It is more discreet to spBak well of all Ike gods, and especially at 
Athens, where are erected altars also of unknown gods. Pausanias, 
in his Description of Attica (1. 1), says that such altars (/3im/»o1 BeHv 
dyj/fflOTBip) existed at Pbaleron, one of the harbors of Alliens. It 
has been made a question, how we are to understand the use of the 
plural in these passages ; whether as referring to the number of the 
altars on which the inscription occurred, or to the number of the 
gods to whom the altars were dedicated. Some have assumed the 
latter as the correct view ; and have said that Paul has arbitrarily 
changed the plural into the singular, in order to accommodate the 
fact to his purpose ; or even that the writer, by this inaccuracy, has 
betrayed himself as a person who had no direct knowledge of the 
circumstances which he professes to relate. But even if th 
scription on these altars was in the plural, it does not follow that 
Paul may not have found one having the language which he recites. 
Here would be Luke's positive testimony to the fact, and that out- 
weighs the mere silence of other writers. Such appears to be 
gel's view. Again, it would not follow that he has nece^arily 
represented the sense, admitting that he may have substituted the 
singular for the plural. The heathen writers often employed Seat 
Xo convey the genera! idea of divine power, providence, deity, and 
the like.* With that meaning, the plura! could be relinquished for 
the singular, or the singular for the plural, just as an individual 
pleased. Here the apostle might have preferred 6e^, merely for 
the sake of its stricter formal accordance with the doctrine which 
he was about to advance. Kuinoel appears at a loss to decide 
whether the plural in the case under remark has reference to the 
number of the altars, or to that of the gods. Some, as Calvin and 
Olshausen, apparently concede that Paul deviated from the strict 

* For examples of this inlerchaoge, see the passages collected by Plan- 
ner iu hia Sjstema Theologite Gentilis Purioris, p. 103, and elsewhere. 
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form of the inscription, but deny that he viiHled its prcper import, 
or availed himself of any unworthy artifice 

But even the appearance of a dfliculty here laniihe'^ entirely, 
when we give to the languige of Philostnlus and Pauad.n as the in- 
terpretation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt the correct one. 
Winer states his view of the case thu& " It by no means foUows 
from the passages (of the wnters abo\e named), Ih-it eich single 
one of the altars mentioned by them had the inscription o^vcioroir 
Sfois in the plural, but more naturally that each one separately was 
dedicated dyi-iaaT^^ 0e^ ; but this singulai the narrators were obliged 
to chajige into the plural, bcciu'ie they spoke of all those altars in 
a collective way. It appears, therefore, tliat then, wure several 
altars in different places at Athens with the inscnption ayvaar^ 
fltip." See his Realw. 1, p. Ill Such is the decision, also, of Eich- 
horn, Hess, Ilemsen, Meyer, De Wette, and others It should be 
added that several of the older commentators render dymimp de^ 
to tlie unknown God, supposing the God of the Jews, i e Jehovah, 
to be meant, Sucb a view mistranslate the Gieek,and violates all 
historica p b 
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sire to avoid tlie anger of any still unacknowleiJged god who might 
be unknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neg- 
lecting his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for hlessinge, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named or known among 
them, but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend fully the 
extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected them also 
to any other god or power that might exist, although as yet unre- 
vealed to them. 

No one can say that this explanation ascribes too much discern- 
ment to the heathen. Not to insist on other proofs, such expressions 
as the comprehensive address, — At o deorum quicqutd in ccelo 
regit ; * the oft-used formula in the prayers of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Si deo, si decs ; and the superstitious dread, which they 
manifested in so many ways, of omittmg any deity in their invoca- 
tions, prove the existence of the feeling to which reference has been 
made. Out of this feeling, therefoie, the&e altars may have sprung ; 
because the supposition is so entirely consistent with the genius of 
polytheistic heathenism ; because the many-sided religiousness of 
the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself m some such demon- 
stration ; and, especially, because Paul could then appeal with so 
much effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of heathenism, 
and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, yet significant, to the 
existence of the one true God. Under these circumstances, an al- 
lusion to one of these altars hy the apostle would be equivalent to 
his saying to the Athenians thus : " You are correct in acluiowledg- 
ing a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites of your 
worship recognize ; there is such an existence. You are correct in 
confessing that this Being is unknown to you ; you have no just con- 
ceptions of his nature and perfections." He could add then with 
truth : OP oSv ... . KaroyysXXo) v/hv, W/iom, therefore, not knowing, 
ye worship, this one I announce unto you. The inverted order 
gives point to the declaration, dyvoovvres has the ssime object as 
the verb, and means having no just knowledge of him whom 
they worshipped ; not ignorantly, as if they did not know whither 
their worship waa directed. The word points back evidently to 
nyMMoTip. (iaf^ftre has seemed to some a strong term, as the cog- 
nate words in the New Testament always expro^ the idea of true 
piety ; but the term occurs further only In 1 Tim. 5, 4, and denotes 
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there, not the exercise of piety, but of something merely kindred to 
it, filial reverence. It needs only a similar modification to adapt it 
to the use required here. 

V. 24. The God whom Paul announced is the Maker of all 
things, and, as such, necessarily distinct from their false gods. 
That is the point of connection between this verse and the preced- 
ing. — ovToe .... vTrapx^v, tMs one {by his right as Creator) ieing 
the Lord, Sovereign, of heaven and em Ih It wis self evident, 
thei(,foro, that he was nut to be confounded with any of then idol*", 
whose existence was limited by the space which they occupied — 

XeipOTTOiJjroir is contlisled with o Trotijour ei uvt^i — iv waoTr 

The statues oi images were kept in the recesses of the temple — 
laiToiKtt The mass of the heithen m practice made no diflerence 
between the «j mbol and its object , the block was the god {comp 
19, 26) 

V 25 The apostle illustiates the ch'jiactei of the taue fiod 
stiil furthei, by another contrast between him ind the dtities of the 
heathen He is mdependent of his cieatuies , he needs nothing 
from them , they cin earn no meiit by serving him — ovSe 
OfpajTcueTm, and (altei a preceding negative) he is not mmisUTed 
unto iy the hands of men The heathen considered it nientonous 
to lavish we-ilth on the temples and shrines of their idols , they 
brought to them costly gifts, nnd even oflenngs of food and dnnk, 
as if t]iev stood in need of such things, and could be laid under 
obligation to then worshippers That prayer of Chrises, priest of 
Apollo, in n 1 37 aq , expresses the true spirit of heathtmsm in 
tins respect 

" If e'er with wreathe I hung thy eacred fane. 
Or fed the flames with fat of osen slain, 
God of the silver how ! Ihy shafts employ, 
Avenge Ihy servant, and the Greeks destroy." 
— avros Si&ois. The relation of the clause is causal : since he himself 
gives. The empliasis of the pronoun arises from its opposition to the 
idea of others giving to him. — to jraj/ra, the whole, i, e. of the things 
which they enjoy. In such an expression, rd restricts the adjective 
to the class of objects intimated by the preceding words or the con- 
text. Some editors omit the article here. Compare Eom. 8, 32 ; 
1 Cor. 9, 22 ; Phil. 3, 8, etc. But in most of these passages, too, 
the manuscripts fiuctuate. 

V. 26. «ro('i)cT£ T(, K. T. X., and he made of one blood every na- 
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tion of men that they should dwell. This is the more obvious view 
of the construction, and is the one which has heen gencmily 
aiiopted. Yet several of the best critics, as Kainool, Do Wette, 
Meyer, regard TroitiF here as an instance of its use with an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, like that in Matt. 5, 32 ; Mark 7, 37, and trans- 
late ; and he caused every nation of men (sprung) from one Hood 
to dwell. KaToiKf7ii connects itself more easily in this way, it is true, 
with the rest of the sentence ; hut the facility thus gained renders 
the expression hard at t£ ivos aipiroE, so that we must supply a word 
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different families of mankind occupied, with all the advantages con- 
nected with their position, God had assigned to them ; comp. Deut. 32, 
8; Ps. 115,16. Yea, he had proceeded from the very first with a view 
to their welfare. He designed, in creating men, that they should in- 
habit and possess the earth as their own ; that they should all of them 
enjoy the manifold blessings allotted to them in the various places of 
their abode. It was to him that they were indebted for what they 
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enjoyed, and not to accident, or their own enterprise, or the favor of 
some imaginary god. The remark, made as applicable to all lands, 
has il8 juslification in the fact, that, notwithstanding the inequalities 
which diversify the condition of nations, they have severally their pe- 
culiar advantages ; it is natural for every people to esteem their own 
country, in some respects at least, as the best.* But the remark 
was specially aimed, beyond doubt, at the feclin^j of self congmtu 
lation with which the Athenians weit, pione to (.ontcmpHte the 
pecuhai felicity of their own position, the r national renown, then 
past and pre'^ent prosperity This view of the meaning prepaies 
the way far the thought which is next introduced — opttrai nji 

KOTovaas avToiv Hmmg Jiied tJie appointed seawns and hmxls of 
their abode The second part i ] le lepents the idea of the first 
not BUpt,rfl lously but with the evident effect of afh m ng it nore 
stronglj Tie approved reading is irpom-eroy/iftour, ratiei thin 
jrpoTvrayiuymi! as in the common te\t The apostle, by add ng this, 
admonishes the Athenians that they 1 ke every othei people, 1 ad 
not only received their peculiar advintagcs from the common Cre 
afor, but that they could hold them only durmg the contmuance of 
his good-will and favor. In assigning to the nations their respective 
abodes, ho had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and the 
limits of their territory, i. e. it was he who decided when and Aoso 
long they should flourish, and how far their dominion should ex- 
tend. The remark was adapted both to rebuke their spirit of self- 
elation, an 1 o wa n 1 em of the danger of slighting a message from 
Htm who ha 1 heir des my so perfectly at his command. 

Another n e p eta on of these last words has been extensively 
received, vh 1 s [lanly incorrect. Some have explained them 
as referr go he 1 n ts which God has assigned to the hves of 
men indiv dually 1 ey have their appointed seasons and bounds, 
beyond wh ch h j no pass. B t that dea 1 es out of the pres- 
ent circle of v w as 1 e subject of d scourse 1 e e relates to ations 
and not to nd Jti Is It is also ph 1 log cally nadm ss ble since 
bvtS/v can naturally refer to avSpanriiv only as co nected th irav 
I'tfws. — The anti- polytheistic aim, vl ch foTi to sucl a extent 
the ground-tone of the discourse, is to be ecogn aed pe bap , also, 
in this part of it. The separation of en nto so n j d fierent 

* Tacitus lias recognized this principle h 9 fi e en a k (6e ^ 2), — 
"Informiim terria, asperam oieIo, nisi si patria sit." 
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nations might seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage ; 
that sepaiation itself is, therefore, represented by the apostle aa 
having heen contemplatecl in the divine plan. — It will be observed 
that what the apostle affirms in this verse as true of God is, also, 
intended to he domed in regard to polytheism. The conception, 
theiefore, thus brought before the minds of his heathen auditors, 
was a vast one All that power excited in giving existence to 
men, controlling their destiny, exaltmg entiie nations or casting 
them down, which thi y had }iaicelled out among such an infinity 
of gods, they aie now led to concentrate in a single possessor ; 
they obtain the idfea of one infinite Creator and Rulei. 

V. 27. ftTeii-, telic, thai they should seel This infinitive attaches 
itself more particularly to the part of the sentence which commences 
at KoTinKflv, and states the moral object which God had in view with 
reference to men, in making such provision for their convenience 
and happmcss. It was that they might be led, by such tokens of 
hia goodness, to seek him, i. e. a more perfect knowledge of him 
and of their obligations to him. Some, on the contrary, make the 
infinitive depend, almost wholly, on the clause just before, and find 
tlie connection to be this : that, excited by the proofs of his power, 
as manifested in the varying fortunes of nations, they should seek, 
etc- But as already explained, the controlling idea in that clause 
is that of the goodness of God (subject, as to its continuance, to 
the divine pleasure) ; while that of his power, as displayed in the 
infliction of judgments, is only incidentally involved. Again, that 
clause is a subordinate one, as its structure shows, and that it should 
break off' fijTEu/ so much from the main part of the sentence would 
be violent — el Spayt .... tSpoiev, if perhaps they might feel after 
him and find him. ^^Xa^flo-etoj' denotes, properly, the motions of a 
blind man, who gropes along after an object in the dark. On the 
peculiar jEoKc termination, see W. § 13. 2. d ; K. § 116. 9 ; B. 
4 103. marg. 14. This verb is chosen, as well as the problematical 
form of the expression {el Sipayt), because the apostle would con- 
cede the comparative indistinctness of the light which the heathen 
have to guide them. — xaiToiye, although indeed. This clause is 
added to show that the concession just made was not intended to 
exculpate the heathen for their estrangement from God. Although 
so benighted as to he compelled to grope for the object of their 
search, It was still within reach ; they had not, after all, so far to 
; of God, that they might not find it if they 
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would. Compare the sentiment with 14, 17, and especially with 
Rom. 1, 20. 

V. 28. fSfio' Kni KisoijteBa not eaficv. We are not, I suppose, to 
insist on a sharp distinction between these verbs ; they present the 
idea on every side. We derive our existence solely froni God ; we 
depend on him, every instant, for life, moUon, thought, all our 
varied activity. From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a 
Creator cannot be very deeply bidden, if tboy have only a di 
tion to seek for it. — as Ral, as also, i, e. the sentiment is not 
true, but has been acknowledged. — Koff ifias, among you, i. e, 
Greeks in distinction from Jews ; not Athenians in distinction from 
other Greeks. — tov yap koi ykvos etriiiv. For his offspring also are 
me. Derivation implies dependence. The creature canuot exist 
apart from the Creator. The apostle brings forward the citation 
correctly, therefore, as parallel in sentiment to ('i' au™ .... eff-fiei-. 
He quotes it as an avowal that we owe our being and its preserva- 
tion to a higher Power ; tlie mylhological idea of Jupiter does 
enter into the meaning. rnE slands here for the pronoun. 
>§ 20. 2 ; S. § 94. 1. The words form the first half of a hexame- 
ter, and are found in Aratus, a Cilician poet, who flourished aboul 
B. C. 270. The celebrated Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter (v. 5) 
contains almost the same words, viz. ix iroS y&p yivos ia-iitir. Tho 
same idea, variously expressed, occurs in several other Greek writ- 
ers. The form of the citation the apostle took, undoubtedly, from 
Aratus, but says Tivis elp^Kam because he would generalize tho 
idea as if he had said, The truth is so plain that even your poetry 
recognizes it (see on v. 18). According to some, he uses the plural 
because he had in mind other passages where the thought is found ; 
or, according to others, because he inferred that so obvious a re- 
mark must be a common one. yap Kai, as Meyer observes correct- 
ly, has no logical connection with Paul's speech, but is to be viewed 
merely as a pari of the citation, which it was necessary to retain on 
account of the verse. 

V. 29. ylros o?v, K. t. X., t^Ttce, therefore, we are the offspring 
of God. The inference dravra here is, that idolatry is supremely 
absurd, inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, motion, 
intelligence, the source of these attributes to others. Compare Isa. 
44, 9 sq. — x°P"yi^''" stands in apposition with the nouns which 
precede, i. e. the state or form of the materials just 
artificially wrought 
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V. 30. The relation of this verae and the one following to tha 
preceding verse is this ; Since ^och is the nature of idolatry, you 
must therefore (oSi') repent of it, because God now lays upon you 
his command to this effect, in view of the retributions of a judg- 
ment to come. The most important word here is vTrfpiSmr. It 
does not occur further in the New Testament, but is found often in 
the Septuagint, where it signifies to neglect, which is ita proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but especially to suffer to pass as if 
unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing a, thing which is, at the 
same time, a matter of distinct knowledge ; a frequent sense of 
oSy in HipMI and Hithpael {see Dcut. 22, 3. 4, etc.). In this last 
signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle's meaning 
here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue their own 
way, without manifesting his sense of their conduct, either by send- 
ing to them special messengers to testify against it, ss he did to tlie 
Jews, or by inflictmg upon them at once the punishment deserved. 
The idea is virtually the same, therefore, as that of two-e in 14, 16, 
and jrapeSaKev in Rom. 1, 24. To understand ujrspL&aiji as meaning 
that God would not judge or punish the heathen for the sins com- 
mitted in their state of idolatry, would be at variance with Paul's 
theology on this subject as he has unfolded it in Rom. 1, 20 ; 2, 
11 sq. Not only so, but the repentance which the apostle now 
calls upon them to exercise presupposes their guilt. 

V. 31. SioVi, because, states the reason why the heathen also, as 
well as others, must repent ; they could not, without this prepara- 
tion, be safe in the day of righteous judgment which awaited them. 
— ev dvbpl ^ &pi(rc, Jy the mem whom he has appointed, avhpi omits 
the article because a definite clause follows W § 19 4 , S 
^ 89. 3. ^ stands, by attraction, for the accusative — jrioro' impa- 
trx^y itaatv, having afforded asmranee to all, confirmation, vjz of a 
judgment to come. The sentence being left incomplete, it is im- 
possible to say just bow much the apostle intended to represent as 
proved by the resurrection of Christ. He himself referred to it, 
undoubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possibility of sucli 
a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved in his doc- 
trine of a general judgment ; but whether he had yet developed 
this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already this bear- 
ing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite their scorn 
to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all his claims ; 
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of them bioli-e fortli into cxpiessions of open contempt. - 
psKpwp, a resurrection of the dead. As we do not know how nrach 
of Paul's idea the Athenians had apprehended, it is doubtful whether 
we are to take the plural here as generic or numerical, i. e. whether 
Christ merely be meant, or men in general. For veicpoi, witbout 
the article, comp. 3, 15 ; 4, 2. 10, etc. W. § 18. 1, — a^ouo-d/ifflo 
.... jTE/ii Toirov. It is disputed whether we are to understand this 
as said seriously, or as a courteous refusal to hear any thing further 
on the subject. The latter is tbe prevalent view {Hnr., Kuin., 
Hems., De Wet., Moy., Blraf.). The manner in which Paul now 
left the assembly, the immediate teimmation of his Khora at Atb 
ens, and the adversative Ss in v. 34, fa^or this mteipietaton Such 
a mode of speaking, too, was entiiely consomnt to the Athenian 
character. Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmuller, are imong those who 
impute a serious meaning to the language they follow the literal 
import of the words. 

V, 33. Kal ouT-ffls, and thus, i. e. after these events, or with such 
a result; comp. 20, 11; 28, 14. —sk fJwov ah-ap^i. e. of those 
whom he had addressed ; not from the city (comp. 18, 1). 

V. 34. Tii'K Se, but certain (Mey., De Wet.), appears to be 
contrasted, in the writer's mind, with what is stated in v. 33, re- 
specting the ctFect of Paul's speech ; the favorable is opposed to 
the unfavorable. Yet Be may be continualive. — KoXXijSejTet ovj-^, 
not adhering, but joining, attaching themselves, to him. — o 'Apeo- 
irayiTTjr, the Areopagile, i. e. one of the judges in the court of the 
Areiopagus. The number of these judges varied, at different 
times. Eusebius and other ancient writers say that this Dionysius 
became afterwards bishop of the church at Athens, and ended his 
life as a martyr. — Kai yvi>fi, and a woman, not the wife of Dionysius, 
as some have said, for the article and pronoun would tien have 
been added (comp. 5, 1) ; or at least tbe article (comp. 24, 24). 
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It has been inferred, from her being singled out thus by name, 
that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, nothing is known 
of hei. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

V. 1 - 1 1, Arrival of Paid at Corinth, and kis Labors ike? e 
V. 1. en Tuc 'AftjMBi-. Wieseler hmits the apostle ■• stay at 
Athens to fourteen days. The estimite is necessd.r 1^ coniectural 
It is certain that, although Paul 'pent the most of the two next 
years in Corinth and the vicinity he did not diiect his steps agam 
to that city. On his third misbionary tour, he camo once more 
into this part of Greece, but at that time passed by Athens, certauily 
once and again, without ropealmg his visit thither. — eiy ^oparQav. 
It was easy to go from Athens to Corinth in two days. (Wiesl.) 
This well-known city was now the seat of the Roman proconsulate 
for Achaia, or the southern province of Greece. " In consequence 
of its situation," says Neander, " Corinth furnished a very impor- 
tant central point for the extension of the gospel in a great part of 
the Roman empire ; and hence Paul remabed here, as in other 
similar cities, a longer time than was otherwise usual for him." 

V. 2. 'AKuXaw. The nominative is 'AxiJXas (v. 26). Aquila and 
Priscilla, or Prisca {Rom. 16, 3), were Roman names ; and it was 
common for Jews to assume such names out of Palestine ; see on 
13, 9. That Aquila was bom in Pontus haimonizes with 2, 9 ; 
1 Pet. 1, 1. As we have no account of his conversion at Corinth, 
the probability is that he became a Christian at Rome. So Hemsen, 
Olshausen, Neander, Wieseler, and others, conclude. Some allege 
Ttca 'loufiatoi' as proof that he was still unconverted (Mey.,De Wet.) ; 
but he is introduced in that manner on account of what follows. 
The notice apprises us that he was one of the iran-ar 'loufiaiour, 
whom the decree banished. At this early period no distinction 
would be made between Jews and Jewish Christians. Aquila ac- 
companied Paul to Ephesus (v. 18, 26), and was atill there when 
the apostle wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16, 
19). We find him at Rome again when Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans (Eom. 16, 3 sq.) ; and at a still later period at Ephe- 
sus a second lime (2 Tim. 4, 19). The nature of his business 
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(v. 3) led him frequently to change llie place of his residence. — 
5ia tJ Siareraxtpai, K. t. X. Luke refers unquestionably to the edict 
mentioned by Suetonius (Claud, c. 25) : " Judteos, impulsore 
Chresto, assidue tumultuantcs Roma espulit." Neander remarks 
on that passage as follows : " We might suppose that some factious 
Jew then living, of this name, one of the numerous class of Jewish 
freedmen in Rome, was intended. But aa no individual so univer- 
sally known as the Chreatus of Suetonius seems to have been con- 
sidered by that writer is elsewhere mentioned ; and as Xpiaros was 
frequently pronounced Xpijo-ros by the pagans ; it is quite probable 
that Suetonius, who wrote half a century after the event, throwing 
together what he had heard about tho political expectations of a 
Messiah among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts 
which may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to ex- 
press himself in a manner so vague and indefinite." * The Roman 
historian docs not mention the year of that expulsion, and we may 
suppose it to have been about A. D. 53, in accordance with our 
plan of chronology.t irpotT^oras showa that it was still a recent 
event when Paul arrived at Corinth. 

V. 3. clpyd^fTo, wrought, labored for his subsistence. He re- 
minds the Corinthians of this fact in 1 Cor. 9, 6 sq. and 2 Cor. 
11, 7 sq. — ^traiiy&p, k. t. X,, for they were tent-makers as to the 
trade (which they had), r^w rex")" 's a limiting accusative like riv 
TpiTTov in Jud. V. 7. W. § 32. 6 ; K. § 279. 7. The Jews, more 
especially after the exile, held the mechanic arts in high estima- 
tion. It was a proverb among them that the father who neglected 
to bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a thief. The com- 

* Church Ilislorj, Vol. I. p. 94. 

i Some writera raainlain that this decree ie identical with that Be math&- 
maticis Italia pellendis, which Tacitus mentiona (Ann. 12. 52) ; thej sup- 
pose him [o cite it under that title with reference to the particular ofFence 
which gave occasion to it. The mathematid, or Chaldiei, as they were 
called, were banished on the ground of their aiding conspiralorg against the 
emperor by the use of their art as astrologers. Wieseler (p. 121 sq.) argues 
that the Jews may have been confounded with that class of men, and were 
consequently banished by the same decree. If thaS point were established, 
it would furnish a striking confirmation of the correctness of our ehionolo- 
gy ; for the edict to which Tacitus refers can be shown to have been pub- 
lished in A. D. 53. But it must remain uncertain whether the two events 
have any chronological oonneclion with each other. 
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position of (Ttijiwroio/ indicates a definite sense It is difficult to see 
why some should suppose it to mean mmmfaclm rr-/ of tent cloth. 
It has not heen shown that the usage d fieici fiom the etymology. 
Tent making wis a common tiade m Cihc a, the native country of 
the apostle A coirsc species of goat's hair, called ethaum, was 
pioduccd there m greit abundance, and wis much used for that 
puipoae A person accustomed to woik on that matenal could 
work, doubtless, on inj othei Paul had acqu led the trade, in all 
jrol ibility dunng his boyhood, while he lived at Tarsus 

V 1 "EXXjjjwt, "Jc ire,8ofM/ioi S-, 1 o Greek proselytes who attend- 
ed the synagogue ; comp. 13, 43 ; 14, 1. ■ The apostle had not yet 
addressed himself to the heathen ; see v. 6. 

V, 5. Macedonia denotes here tlie Roman province of that 
name, comprising Northern Greece as distinguished from Achaia, 
or Southern Greece ; see on v. 1, It is left uncertain, therefore, 
from what particular place Silas and Timothy arrived at this time. 
Compare on v. 16. — trwdxcro Tf Xdy^, was engrossed (lit. held to- 
gellier) wUk the word ( Vulg., Kuin., Olsh., De Wet., Rob.). The 
arrival of his associates reUeved him from anxiety which had 
pressed heavily upon him (comp. 1 Thess, 3, 6 sq.) ; and he could 
now devote himself with unabated energy to his work. He had the 
support also of their personal cooperation. We see from 2 Cor, 
1, 19, that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel at Corinth. The common text has np jriwu/ian 
after awelxfro : he was impelled hy the Spirit, or by Ms own spirit, 
his fervent zeal (comp. v. 25). The evidence decides for r^ XiiTai 
as the original word (Grsh., Mey., Tschdf ). 

V. 6. j3XD(r^poi!i.TQ»>, ac. his words, message ; comp. 13, 45 ; 
19, 9. — eKTiva^aiieiros t€c ifioria, shaking out Ms garments, i. e. the 
dust upon them, as a witness against them. For the signiflcancy 
of the act, see on 13, 51. — t^ oijui vjiSv, yotcr Hood, i. e. tlie cause 
and guilt of your ruin ; comp. 20, 36 ; Ezek. 33, 5. — KaOaphi «y<i, 
I am, pure, have discharged my duty. — For eh ra Wmi TTOptvaoixai, 
see the Note on 13, 46. 

V, 7, fisro/Sni etceiSei', departing from there, i. e. the synagogue 
(see V. 4), not from the city, or from the house of Aquila. — ?i\6fv, 
K. T.\., went into the house of a certain Justus. The meaning is, 
not that he left Aquila and went to lodge with Justus, but that he 
n future at the house of the latter, which was so much tlie 
e convenient because it was near the synagogue where they had ■ 
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been accustomed to assemble. Paul pursued precisely the same 
course at Ephesus ; see 19, 9. — crej3o/ie'im» ray 6fov describes Justus 
as a foreigner who had embraced Judaism, but was not yet a be- 
liever. He opened his house foi the use of the Christians, because 
he had more sympathy with them than with the Jews. His moral 
position was certainly unique ; and it is easy to believe that he soon 
exchanged it for that of a believer. 

V. 8. Crispus was one of the few persons at Cormtli whom 
Paul himself baptized ; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — (tuv oka t^ ohc^ avroi/. 
Here is another instance in which an entire family believed ; comp. 
16, 15; 1 Cor. 1, 16. — twioTeuov is imperfect, from the relation of 
the act to aKaiovrfs. 
. V. 9. Si' SpifuiTos. See en 16, 9. — p.^ <j>o^oS, Fear not. The 
form of the imperative implies that he was beginning to despond ; 
see the Note on 10, 15. — XaX«, continue to speak. Observe the 
use of the subjunctive aorist in the next verb. 

V. 10. xai ouSfis, R. T. X., and no one shall attack thee (telle) ta 
injure thee, i, e. no one shall attempt it with success (De Wet.) ; 
or ecbatic, so as to injure thee. The infinitive with tou denotes 
more commonly a purpose. The Jews made an effort to destroy 
the apostle after this promise (v. 12 sq.), but were defeated. — Siori 
.... iroXui, because I have much people, i. e. many who are ap- 
pointed to become such ; see 13, 48. Hence the activity of tlie 
apostle must have free scope until they were converted. 

V. 11. eKa6ia-e, K. T. X. It has been questioned whether the year 
and six months embraced merely the time up to the arrest (v. 
12 sq.), or the apostle's entire residence at Corinth, " I regard the 
latter view," says Wieseler,* "es undoubtedly the correct one. 
This appears, in the first place, from the particle rt, which connects 
this verse in the closest manner with what precedes, and conse- 
quently with tiwi fij, If. T. X. : ' The Lord said, Fear not, but speak 
and be not silent ; . . . . and so (W, § 57. 3) he abode a year and 
six months, teaching among them the word of God,' The main 
thought of the words which the Lord addresses to Paul in the vision 
(v, 9, 10) is unquestionably, ' Speak in this city, and be not silent,' 
and accordingly the period of time, in v. 11, during which the apos- 
tle obeys this command of Christ, must refer to the whole time in 
which he had spoken at Corinth and was not silent, i. e. must include 

* Clironologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, p, 46. " 
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the lime \mtil his departure. In the second place, this follows from 
the general nature of the statement : ' he abode there a year and 
six months ' ; comp. Luke 24, 49." Anger adopts the same con- 
clusion. De Wette calls it the prevalent view, but prefera the 
other. — if avrois, among tliem in the city (v. 10) ; see on 8, 5. 

V. 12- 17. Paul is arraigned before Gallio. 

V. 12. Gallio was a brother of Seneca, the celebrated moralist. 
His original name was Novatus, which he exchanged for that of Gal- 
lio, in consequence of his being adopted by a distinguished rhetorician 
of that name. Seneca dedicated to him his books De Ira and De 
Vila Beala. He speaks of Gallio in one of his Letters (104) as 
having resided in Aebaia, though he does not mention, in what capa- 
city he was there. Luke's narrative introduces him as acting a part 
in striking harmony with his reputed character. He was known 
among his contemporaries as the " dulcis Gallio." He had the 
social qualities which make a man a universal favorite. " Nemo 
morfalium," says Seneca, " uni tam dulcis est, quam hie omnibus." 
(Qusist. Nat., L. 4, Prfef.) Luke's o^B^.. voir^« ?ii,\i« in v. 17 
points significantly to one of the ordinary elements of personal 
popularity. Gallio, like his brother, was put to death by the mur- 
derous Nero. — dvSvTrareiovTos t^e 'Axatas, ivas governing Achaia as 
proconsul. That province (see on v. 1) comprehended Hellas and 
the Peloponnesus. Here, too, we have a striking example of Luke's 
accuracy. Under Tiberius (Tac. Ann, 1. 76) and Caligula, the 
two preceding emperors, Achaia had been an imperial province, 
governed by proprEetors. But Claudius had restored it to the Senate 
(Suet Claud., c. 25), and under that form of administration its 
governors were styled proconsuls. Paul was at Corinth in the 
reign of Claudius. Compare the Note on 13, 7. — im Th ^rjf^a, he- 
fore the trihnnal. 

V. 13. irapa rhv vaiiov, contrary lo the law, not of the Romans, 
but of the Jews ; corap. conou toC i:aff ijias in v. 15. What Lulie 
has stated here is a summary of the charge. That the Jews went 
more into detail is evident from Gallio's reply in v. 13. 

V. 14. aSlKfj/ia and paSioipyrnia designate the act perhaps legally 
and ethically ; this, as an ofience against morality ; that, as an of- 
fence againsl the state or the personal rights of others. — &v ^Ko^rf- 
/u)i> v/iSu, I would have mffered you, would have listened patiently lo 
your complaint. For Av with the aorist indicative in the subordinate 
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clause, see W. § 43. 2. b ; B. ■^ 139. 3. 3 ; K. -J 327. b. He 
makes known his decisioa as a thing settled. 

V. 15. wfpl Xoyov, canceming a doctrine. ~~6voimToiii, names, 
■ they had accused Paul of teaching that Jesus was the 
1. — KpiTijs yap, K. T. X. It was out of hia province to take 
cognizance of such questions. The Roman laws allowed the Jews 
to regulate their religious affairs in their own way. Lysias (23, 29) 
and Festus (25, 19) placed their refusal to interfere on the same 
ground. 

V. 16. UTTiikaa-tv avTov!, drove them away, compelled them to 
retire, 

V. 17. Sosthenes was probably the successor of Crispus (v. 8), 
or, as Biscoe conjectures, may have belonged to another synagogue 
in the city. He appeara to have taken an active part in the prose- 
cution, and hence the Greeks, who were always ready to manifest 
their hatred of the Jews, singled him out as the object of their spe- 
cial resentment. In winking at this, says De Wette, Gallio may 
have carried his impartiality too far. If he was the Sosthenes who 
is called " a brother " in 1 Cor. 1, 1, he must have been converted 
after this, and have removed to Ephesus. The coincidence in the 
name is the only reason for supposing the same person to be 
meant in both places. — oi&h roiraiv includes vaosl naturally the 
dispute between the Jews and Christians, as well as the abuse 
of Sosthenes. — ty^'kfv, when used as a personal verb, requires in 
prose a neuter subject, K, % 274, E. 1 ; Mt, >5 348, E. 3, The 
indifference of Gallio is not mentioned in commendation of him, 
but as suggesting why the affair had such a termination. Owing 
to the proconsul's disposition, the Jews were ursuccessful ; so far 
from infficting any injury on the apostle, their attempt recoiled in 
disgrace and violence on themselves. 

V. 18-23. Paul proceeds hy the Way of Epkesus and Ccesarea 
to Jerusalem, and from there to Antioch, 
V. 18. iTi ^jiepas iKBpis, yet many days after the arrest; but 
whether the arrest took place at the end of the year and a half in 
V. II, or in the course of that time, depends on the answer to the 
question noticed on v. 11, If we add the many days \o the year and a 
half, it would not necessarily extend the period beyond a few months 
(Wiesh). — During this abode at Corinth, the apostle planted 
churches in other parts of Achaia, either by his own personal 
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labors or by the instrumentality of his converts ; sec 2 Cor. 1, 1. 
It was at this time, also, that Paul wrote the First and Second Epis- 
tles to tile Thessalonians.* — airoTa^aiLivos, having hid adieu, which 
is an Alexandrian sense ; see Lob. ad Phryn., p. 24. Among 
otbera, he now took leave of Silas, and perhaps of Timothy, though 
we find the latter with him again at Ephcsus (19,22). — fls t^v 
Svpiav, unto Syria, as his remoter destination ; he embarked for 
Ephesus in the first instance (v. 19). — Keipifums r^v Ke<fia\rjv re- 
fere to Paul (Chrys., Calv,, Neand., Olsh., Hems., De Wet, Win.), 
not to Aquila (Kuin,, Mey.). HailXos is the leading subject, and the 
reader connects the remark spontaneously with him. It is only as 
an act of reflcclion, on perceiving that 'AxiXas stands nearer, that the 
other connection occurs to the mind as a possible one. It is urged 
for the latter view, that Luke ht^ placed the man's name after that 
of the woman, contrary to the natural order ; hut that no stress can 
be laid on that circumstance is clear from Horn 16 3 and 2 Tim 4 
19, where the names follow each oti n 1 sara n nn fee 

principle of association, as possibly 1 f 1 I p y 

of PriscOla, made it customary to s[ k f 1 1 d — 

iv K.fyxpf'^s, w Cenchrea, whicb w h a np fCntI 
distant about ten miles. A church 1 d b n ad d 1 (Ko n 
16, 1). — lix^ yap fvx^v, for he ha( a vi p n 1 

not that he now assumed it. This 1 1 y 1 1 a 1 1 

head. The cutting off of tiie hair a J wi h f nd k 

place at the expiration of a vow, not at the commencement of it It 
is an erroneous statement, therefore, that the apostle subjected him- 
self to the vow at this time, and went to Jerusalem to obtain absolu- 
tion from it Neander would support that opinion from Jos. Bel. Jud. 
2. 15;bth dp f that purpose an interpretation of the passage 
which n ly 11 tl reject. The nature of Paul's vow on thia 
occasion 1 It could not have been a strict Nazarite vow, 

i. e. such b d in due form ; for a person could absolve 

himself f 1 bligation only at Jerusalem, where his hair 

which had grown dunng the time that he had been a Nazarite was 
to be cut olf and burnt as an ofiering in the temple (Numb. 6, 
2 sq.}. See Jahn's Archjeol. § 395. We have no account of any 
deviation from that rule. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
in later times the original institution may have been relaxed or 

* Sea Appendix, Ho. 6. 
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modified ; Ihat after the Jews came to be dispersed it was held to 
be lawful to terminate a Nazarite vow at other places, adhering to 
the prescribed usages as nearly as the circumstances allowed. If 
it was not a vow of this peculiar character, it may have been of the 
nature of a thank-offering, and not subject to the regulations to which 
the Nazarite was required to conform. It must be confessed that 
the present knowledge of Jewish antiquities is not sufficient to clear 
up fully the obscurity of the passage. It contains, says Dc Wctte, 
a Gordian knot still tintied. 

V. 19. ch "ErjicfTDB, They may have arrived at Ephesus in 
about fourteen days. C'cero and his brother Qulntus, on two dif- 
ferent occasions, occupied that length of time in a voyage from 
Ephesua to Athens (ad Attie. Ep. 6. 8. 9 ; lb. 3. 9), — ovtAc Si, hut 
he himself. This emphasis brings forward Paul again as the promi- 
nent person, after the information that his companions stayed at 
Ephesus, It is improbable that Luke meana that the apostle went 
into the synagogue, but that they did not. 

V. 21. TTiv (opTTjv T^ir ipxo/i-ipijv, tli£ coTTimg feast. One of the 
principal feasts, as the Passovei or Pentecost, must be intended 
here. Hence the apostle made this lourney in the spring of the 
year. — For jroi^irai, comp jioia to irao-xa in Matt. 26, 18. — its 
'upoo-oXviia, at Jerusalem . see on 8, 40 — Some critics reject all 
in this verse from SeT to 'lepoo-oXuyio (Bng., Grsb., Kuin., Neand.). 
But the words have more foi them than against them (Tschdf., Mey., 
Olsh., De Wet.). The omission of them probably arose, says 
Meyer, from not perceiving the leference of dm^as in y, 22, and 
consequently any occasion for such haste in prosecuting the journey. 
— irdXij', K. T. X, The apostle soon fulfilled that promise (19, 1). 

V. 22, KareXSav, having come down from the sea to the land ; 
comp. 27, 5. — Cissarea was the most convenient seaport in the vi- 
cinity of Judea ; see furth 8 40 — p } ing gone, up, i. e. 
to Jerusalem (Calv., Nea d 01 h My D Wt Wiesl.). This 
absolute use of tlie verb b ty after the statement 
respecting Paul's destinat 1 A f w b understood it of 
going up into the city abo th h bo B t t lenlion that cir- 
cumstance in addition to th 1 w Id g to it a singular 
prominence as contrasted w I tl g al p 1 1 of the narrative. 
Kars/3i), at the close of tl Id b ppropriate to the 
gcograpliical relation of Cce t A t h (N and.). — t^i; sk- 
icXi;iTi'ai', (fte cftiircA at Jer 1 It 1 H b teed that ibis is 
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the fonrth journey which Paul has made to that city since his con- 
version. — eis 'AvTiox"""- How long the apostle was absent on the 
tour which terminated with this return to Antioch, can only be con- 
jectured. The residence at Corinth (v. 11) would be likely to con- 
stituie ihe greater portion of the period. Wieseler proposes six 
months as the time occupied between leaving Antioeh and the ar- 
rival at Troas (16, 8). He would allow six months also for the 
apostle's labors in Europe before his arrival at Corinth. The time 
which this calculation allots to the visitation of the Syrian churches 
(15, 41), to the planting of the Galatiai h he (see on v 6) and 
to the indirect and extensive journey hhPlmdf At h 
to Troas, is too limlfed ; a year, at 1 ast Id h f f 

mate. According to this view, the plw btth m 
about three years ; and if we place hi d p rt ly AD 

51, he reached Antioch again in th p mm i 54 

Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, a d th re m ppoa g 

Paul to have arrived at Corinth in th t f 5 Th d 

sion of that date fixes the main p t tl p t f fl h 
nology. 

"V. 23. Departure of Paul on Ms Third Missionary Tour, 
xpovav nvd. The time now spent at Antioch was apparently 
short. It was during this lime, as most critics suppose, that Peter 
arrived here, and the scene took place between him and Paul 
of which we have an account in Gal. 3, 11 sq. ; see on 15, 35. 
Neandev agrees with those who insert the occurrence here. We 
may assume that the apostle went forth again to the heathen 
about the beginning of the year A. D. 55. — Kade^^s, in successive 
order. This refers, probably, not to the countries named, but to the 
different places in them where churches existed. In accordance 
with the representation on Kiepert's map, we may suppcse that 
Paul went first to Tarsus, thenco in a northwestern direction through 
Galatia,and then, turning to the southwest, passed through Phrygia, 
and so on to Ephesus. That course accounts for Luke's naming 
Galatia before Plo'ygia, instead of the order in 16, 6. 

V. 24-28. Apollos comes to Ephestis, and is more fidly in- 
structed in the Gospel. 
V. 24. 'A^oWkas ^ 'AwoXXmvios. As a native of Alexandria, he 
had received probably, says Neander, " the Jewish- Grecian edu- 
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cation, peculiar to the learned among the Jews of that city, and 
had acquired also great facility in the use of the Greek language." 
— XiJyioE, 6loque7U (Olsh., De Wet., Mey.), or learned (Neand.). 
The first sense is the best, because 5w<iroi ev rait ypa^ah ascribes 
to him then a different talent, and because his superior faculty as a 
speaker appears to have been the reason why some of the Corinthi- 
ans preferred him to Paul ; see 1 Cor. ], 12 ; 2, 4 ; 2 Cor. 10, 10. 
— ' la Tois ypoipaii, in the Scriptures ; he was familiar with them, and 
could use them with power as a source of argument and appeal. 
This clause points out the sphere of his eloquence. 

v. 25, otTos ^o, K. T, X., This one teas instructed in the way of 
the Lord, probably by some disciple of John, who had left Judea be- 
fore the Saviour commenced his public course ; or possibly by John 
himself, whose earlier ministr} Apollos may have ittendert It ap 
peaw from the last cHuso of the verse, that he was still ignorant 
that Jesus was the Mesaiah That was the mim defect in his 
knowledge. For the construction of aSav, see W J 32 5 , K 
§ 281. 2. — Ciiov roj wvevpoTt, heifig fervent in sjiirit, zealous in his 
disposition. It js le=s coriect to understand wnfiiian of the Holy 
Spirit, since that gift appears in the New Testament as the piopei 
fruit and seal of the christian faith, which Apilb=i hnd not yet 
adopted ; see Gal. 3, 2. Foi othei places wheru jTMviio rt,fers to the 
mind, comp. 19, SI ; Rom. 12, 11 ; 2 Gor. 2, 12. — aKpijSS,!, accu- 
rately (v, 26), i. e. his doctrine was correct as far as his knowledge 
extended, — (mord/iejws, k. r. \., knowing only the iaplism of John, 
which differed from that of the apostles mainly in these respects ; 
first, that theirs recognized a Messiah who had come, and, secondly, 
that it was attested by the e\traordiniry gifts of the Spirit {l^ 6) 
Since John, how gl 1 h S b pp 

and that repent f h h d 1 1 w sary 

salvation, Apoll h d y h 1 h g Id 

be said with enti h be ru d n h w j f L d 

It is not affirmed hhhdbmd 1 bp b 

suppose that from ha fil Tlhw bpd 

Luke does not 1 gl f w d 1 n 1 p as 

analogous to th f h J h n dis pi m d m 1 

chapter, we sho Id u f f n wh 1 d 1 b h w 

the fact. Mey d 1 d ss mil d d 1 

Apollos was reb p d 

V. 26. 9pfoTo, began, but did not preach long with such imper- 
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feet views. As soon as Aquila and Priscilla heard liim, they pro- 
ceeded to instruct him more fully — irappijaia^eaSai means to Speak 
boldly. He exposed iheir sm'?, lequired them to repent, and he 
prepared for the kingdom of the Mt-ssiah , comp. Matt. 3, 2 sq. — 
oKpi^firrfpop, more accui ately 

V. 27. (irn7i''Axauii',M«(o.!lc/iaia, of which Corinth was the capi- 
tal, see on v. 1. It was that city which he proposed to visit ; comp. 
19,1; I Cor. I, 12; 3,4. — uporpe^afitvoifypo'^v^tkey wrote anlex 
horted. The participle contains the principal idea ; see 1 24 &ome 
supply iwroB after irparpe^ansnot (Calv,, Kuin.) ; hut tliat ass gns to 
the verb and participle different objects, and confusca the sente ice 
Besides, Apollos was not averse to the journey, and had no need of 
exhortation. In 2 Cor. 3, 1, Paul alludes to this letter of commen 
datioo ; or to a practice of granting such letters, exemplified in 
this case of Apollos. — (nii'£|3dX{To, k. t. X., conlribut d riuch to 
those who have believed and who still believe. See W "J 41 4 a 
It is not meant that he confirmed them in their faith as Chr «l ans, 
but cooperated with ihem in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark. — Bia ttjs x^P^o^ I* 
longs to the participle (De Wet.), not to the verb (Mey.). The 
natural sense is that which results from tlie order of the words. 
For the doctrine, see 3, 16. 

V, 28. etTojTOff, jiowerftdly. — clvai tou XpuFrhn 'l^o-oui/, that ihe 
Messiah was Jesus, none other than he ; comp, v. 5. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

V. 1-7. Paul comes to Ephesus, and rebaptizes certain Disci- 
ples of John. 

V. 1. h ™ row "AiroXXi tivai h KoplvSa, while Apollos WaS at 

Corinth. This notice apprises us that Paul did not arrive at 
Ephesus till after the departure of Apollos. 'AiroXXi (the regular 
genitive ; see 1 Cor. 3, 4) here rejects v in the accusative ; comp. 21, 
I. K. § 48. E. 1 ; W. § 8. 2. — ra avanpiK^ pep<i, the upper parts 
in the interior as compared with the coast. It may refer to Gala- 
lia and Phrygia, or more definitely to the regions of Hierapolis, 
Philadelphia, and Sardis, through which Paul would naturally pass on 
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such a journey (Bottg., D \ ) — 5ip- 

pies. Luke recognizes th h h ( m] err trr 

in V, 2), because, ihougli 1 k 1 d p f 1 y 

were sincere ; they posses d i ts f 1 ai ! 

knowledged the name of CI I p I d 

known to them. It is prob bl 1 h y lid 

just arrived at Ephesus, aj d Is os I f 1 I ! i 

yet come in contact with t f 1 CI n& tl 

V. 2. For « in a dire q 1 6 Th q y 

appears abrupt, because 1 1" k f h 

cireumstancea of the ca U d b d!y m 1 g p d d 

which led the apostle to si p h b m d 1 q 

or mistaken views of the gospel. — irvev/ta ayiov means here the 
Holy Spirit in his miraculous communications, as is made evident 
by V. 6. That, too, is the prevailing sense in which Luke em- 
ploys the expression in the Acts. — oXX' ouSe, k. t. X., follows a sup- 
pressed negative: No — but (i. e. on the contrary) we have not 
heard (De Wet); comp. 1 Cor. 10,90. See W.'5 57.4. — m^tDfu, 
ayion must have the meaning in their reply which it has in Paul's 
question. Hence it is unnecessary and incorrect to supply &o6lv or 
ki!.x'>i'6jifvop after ecm ; comp. John 7, 39. 

V. 3. (is Tt, sc. 0ajrT«r/ia, K. t. X., TInto wliat, 1. 6. baptism, there- 
fore, mere ye baptised 1 — th t4 'laavvov ^mrniriia should have the 
sense here wliich it has in other passages (comp. 1,22 ; 10,37; Matt. 
3, 7 ; Luke 7, 29, etc), viz. the baptism which John administered, 
or such as he administered. It may not be safe to infer that they 
received the rite from John himself. Their answer was not, there- 
fore, that they had been baptized unto John as the Messiah ; and 
the idea that their error was that of adhering to him as the Messiah 
has no support from this expression. That some, however, at a 
very early period, entertained that opinion of John, is a fact well 
established. The Zabians, or Nazorseans, or Mendsans, as they 
are variously called, who were discovered in the East about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, arc supposed to bo a remnant 
of that sect. See Neand. Cli. Hist. Vol. I. p. 376. 

V. 4. The reply of Paul is apparently this : " John indeed 
preached repentance and a Saviour to come (as you know) ; but the 
Messiah whom he announced has appeared in Jesus, and you are 
now to believe on him as John directed." — ixhr, which some editors 
omit after 'I.n.b.p^r, is genuine (Mey., Tschdf., De Wet.). — toSt 
34 
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fimir presents tlie adversative idea, instead of the ordinary SI. See 
W. § 64. II. 2. e ; K. ■^ 322, E. 4. — IjSdffT.o-e governs ^^nricr/ia, on 
the principle of affinity in poiat of sense ; comp. Luke 7, 29. 
W. ^ 32. 2 ; K. -§ 378. 1. — Xpun^r is common before "Ljo-ovs, but 
is unwarranted here, 

V. 5. aKova-ain-es, K. r. X., NojB tliey (whom Paul addressed) 
having heard were haptized. Their prompt reception of the truth 
would tend to show that the defect in their former baptism related 
not so much to any positive error, as to their Ignorance in regard to 
the ptoper object of failh. Some of the older writers maintained 
that Luke records these words as a continuation of Paul's remarks : 
JVoii' tliey {whom John addressed) Jitwing heard were baptized. 
The object was to rescue the passage from those who appealed to 
it, in order to justify rebaptism. This opinion misstates the fact in 
regard to John's baptism ; he did not administer it in the name of 
Jesus. No one, at present, contends for that interpretation. 

V. 6. Compare this verse with 10, 44-46. — For upoiipijffvop, 
see on 2, 17. 

V. 7. o! -navrts Sp&pts, all the men together, wai in this adver- 
bial sense (^: tA jtSi', to iranToj occurs especially in connection with 
numerals. Compare 27, 35. If is rare to find the adjective with 
ibis force before the substantive. See K, A. Gr. § 489, (3 ; Vig. 
ed. Herm. p. 135. 

V, 8-12. Paul preaches at Ephesus, and confirms the Word ly 
Miracles. 

V. S. ■nddav, sc. avTois (28, 23), seeking to persuade ihem of 
the things, etc. ; see on 13, 43. The first accusative specifies the 
aim of the act K. § 279. 4. 

V. 9. riKf, some, i. e. of the Jews, as results from awayayfiv in 
V. 8. — TTjv ohov, the way, i, e. of Christian belief and practice ; not 
: concretely, sect, party ; comp. v. 23 ; 9, 2. — hvimiov roC TrXijSotJr, 
in tlte presence of the multitude. This attempt to prevent others 
from believing showed how hardened they were, more fully than 
their own rejection of the gospel. — a<poipure Tois fia^ros, separated 
the disciples, i. e. from the Jews in the synagogue. — ev t^ "^oXJ, 
in the school, viz. the place where he taught. This Tyrannus, 
otherwise unknown, was probably a teacher of philosophy or rhet- 
oric, who occupied the apartment at other hours. Whether he 
granted it to the Christians as a favor, or received compensation for 
ihe use of it, is uncerlain. 
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V. 10. Iirl ?7Tj Sio. These two 
months raontioned in v. 8 ; for touto 
ing in the school of 'Tyrannua to g 

probable that they are exclusive al 
events which took place after v. 21 20 3 P 

Ephesians that he had labored Ih m 

nine monfhs, or six months at least ( g 

general expression), must be adde th w 

months mentioned here. The retro m 

be a very natural one for the writer m m 

a distinct period. — It was during th PL d 

probably not long after his arrival E 

lo the Galatians.* — aan .... 'A 

Asia, via. the Roman province of t m {2 9) E 

the capital of this province, the ce 
worship (v. 26), to which the peopl m 

country. Hence the apostle had a 
number, in addition lo those who re 

time, through the agency of those converted by him, he could have 
introduced the gospel into regions which he did not visit in person. 
It was but forty years after this that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to 
Trajan, says, even in reference to the more distant Bithynia ; 
" Moiti omnis tetatis, omnis ordinis, utriuaque aexus eliam, voeantur 
in periculum et vocabuntur. Nequo enim civitates tantum, sed vicos 
etiam atquo agros superslitionis istius contagio pervagata eat." 

V. 11. oi ris Tvxoi<ras, not casual, i. e. uncommon, extraordi- 
nary ; comp. 28, 2. It was tfte performance of the miracles with- 
out the personal agency or presence of the apostle (v. 12) that 
made them so remarkable. They were not generically difTerent 
from those wrought on other occasions. 

V. ]2. Kal, also, i. e. among other miracles (Mey.). — imijiepc- 
ir6at, K. T. X., were carried from his body, to which the articles had 
been touched for the purpose of receiving the healing power that 
was supposed to reside in him ; see Luke 8, 46. — o-ovfiopia, hand- 
kerehiefa, lit. sweat-cloths. They had their name from the use to 
which they were principally applied. — triiuKivdia, aprons, such as 
artisans and servants wore when engaged about their work. It is a 
Latin word (semicinctia) which had passed into the Greek ; see on 

* See Appendix, No, 6, 
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11, 26. — It is evident from ras voaws nnd ra nvditara tliat the 
writer made a distinction between ordinary diseases and those in- 
flicted by evil spirits (comp. on 5, 16 ; 8, 7). 

V. 13- 17. The Defeat of certain Jewish Exorcists. 

V, 13. The common test has nvis dm tSiv, k. t. X. The more 
approved reading is rms koI t&f, k. t. A. (Grsb., TschdP,, Mey.). 
Kal joins Tii/ts with Paul, with reference to the act in ovo/iaCdi' : tliey 
also altempted to call, as he called. — irtpiepxtjiivoiv, not opprohri- 
ously, vagabond, but wandering from place to place in the practice 
of their arts. — i^opKiarav, exorcists ; that was their professed, re- 
puted occupation. They appear to have regarded Paul as one of 
their own class, but of a higher order. They supposed that he had 
obtained a name more potent than any employed by them, and that 
by means of it he could perform in reality the wonders to which 
they merely pretended. — ipuiai vpas t&v 'Iijirovy, I adjure yoit 
iy the Jesus. For the double accusative, compare Mark 5, 7 ; 
1 Thess. 5, 27. See W. § 32. 4 ; C. § 428. 

V. 14. For the Doric XkivR, see on 11 , 30. — dpxifpias, a chief- 
ptiesl, a priest of the higher class ; see on 4, 6. — iwrd, sei>en. 
The numeral is too remote from tWs to be indefinite, about seven ; 
see on 23, 23. 

V. 15. tA irpcvjia, the spirit, viz. the one whom they were at- 
tempting to exorcise on a certain occasion. — tJi/ 'IjjitoGw yivaxr^oi, 
Jesws I know, i. e. his authority and power ; lirlaiapai,, 1 know fully, 
stronger than the other verb, and applied to Paul in opposition to 
them, i. e. they are utterly unknown. — vp.eh precedes rives, be- 
cause it takes the emphasis. 

V. 16. kqI i<^ah\6pft>os, K. T. X., and flie man (impelled by the 
evil spirit) leaping upon them. — Karampieiiras, k. t. X., having over- 
powered them BOS stro g sho ved himself such against them, viz. 
by tearing off he gaj ents and beating them. — yviipois, naked, 
need not be kc ts st ct sense. It could be applied to those 

stripped [art ally of 1 e a ent ; comp. John 21, 7. — ec Toij 
oIkov Ue V f out of tl at louse where the transaction took- 
place. The p onoun reveals a n ore definite scene in the writer's 
view than he has described. — In the occurrence related here, we 
are to recognize a special design on the part of God. If was im- 
portant, says Neander, that the divine power which accompanied 
the gospel should, in some striding manner, exhibit its superiority 
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lo the magic whicli prevailed so extensively at Ephesus, and which, 
by its apparently great effects, deceived and captivated so many. 
It would have a tendency to rescue men from those arts of impos- 
ture, and prepare their rninds for the reception of the truth. 

V, 18-20. Many are converted, and confess their Sins, 
V, 18 iToWol Tf K T \ And.many of those who helieved in 
conseqi T tended here are 

a dilfere hs m erse ; hence, not 

the jug m &e ho had coulided 

in them ac as d on. -— tqs jrpd^eir 

QirSp, I ee P (0 %■) I^e Wet.) ; 

some u ta d ns ( . It is better in 

this con 

V. 19 A ma f IB practised mogic 

arts, \it g wr g — rds (Si'/SAout, the, 

hooks w h m m m ! signs, formulas 

of inca OS m — k.t. X., and they 

found as ^ff ( ) / ^'"^'' inoney. It 

was com me of the coin. 

See Be T\ A m assed at this time 

among the Jews and Romans for a denanus, and was worth about 
fifteen cents ; so that the books amounted to $7,500. Some sup- 
ply shekel as the elliptical word ; which, reckoning that coin at 
sixty cents, would make the amount four times as great. But as 
the occurrence took place in a Greek city, and as Luke was not 
writing for Jews, it is entirely improbable that he has stated the 
sum in their currency. 

V. 20. ijegaBE Koi XiT}(yiv, grew and was strong, mighty. The 
firet verb refers to the general extension of the gospel, the second 
to its influence on the conduct of those who embraced it. What 
precedes illustrated the remark in both respects, — This verse pre- 
sents a striking coincidence as compared with 1 Cor. 16,9, It was 
here at Ephesus, and about this time, that Paul wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians.* 

V. 21, 22. The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus. 
V, 21. e6fTo fp Ta Trvfiiian, decided, formed the purpose; see 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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on 5, 4. — Macedonia and Achata E 

sense. The order of the names inc 

at this time to have proceeded direc m us m 

An unexpected event (see 20, 3) 

plan. — Aei . ... Ihfiv, it is necessary R 

not ill order to fulfil any revealed p & y 

his own feelings. He was anxious t 

to preach the gospel in that metropo is h Em 

11. 14. — Palcy institutes a striking th 

and Eom. 1, 13 and 15, 23-28. T 

history and the Epistle is perfect. fi ij, E 

tie, we find that a design of visiting R m g 

apostle's mind ; here, in the Acts, w fi g 

considerable time hefore the Episf 

we fiod that the plan which Paul h 

Macedonia and Achaia ; after that, g 

he had finished his visit there, to sail Ro V h E 

was written, he had executed so mu p 

through Macedonia and Achaia ; and was pieparing to puisue the 

remainder of it, by speedily setting out towards Jerusalem ; and in 

this point of his travels he tells his friends at Rome, that, when he 

had completed the business which carried him to Jerusalem, he 

would come to them, when he should make his journey into Spain." 

Nor is the argument to be evaded by supposing the passages to 

have been adjusted to each other in this manner. " If the passage 

in the Epistle was taien from that in the Acts, why was ^ain put 

in ? If the passage in the Acts was talien from that in the Epistle, 

why was Spain left out ? If the two pas'^ages were unknown to 
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been taken from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to Connth 
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by name, or at all events iDto Achaia." — Erastus may be the per- 
son of that name in 2 Tim. 4, 20, but the best critics distinguish 
him from the one mentioned in Eom. 16, 23 {Neand., De Wet., 
Win.). The office of the latter as " treasurer of the city " would 
have dema.nded his more constant presence at Corinth. 

V, 23-27 Demetrius excites a Tumuli at Epliesus 

v. 23. Kara top Kcapov tKfivov, about that time, viz that of Paul's 
intended departure — irtpt rijt o8oii, conceimng the way, see the 
Note on 9, 2. 

V, 24. yap explains why a tumult arose — eaovs apyvpovs 'Apre- 
luSos, silver shrines of At temis These wcie sniill poitible ima- 
ges, resembling the temple at Ephesus and contammg a figure of 
the goddess. The manufacture of these ehnnes WdS a lucrative 
business, as they were m great leq e«t thpy were sot up m houses 
as objects of worship, or carried about the pcifion as hiMng the 
supposed power to aieit diseases and ether dangers They were 
not only sold heie in Asia but sent sh an lit cle of traffic to distant 
countries. DcTiiettms it would ^^eem, '«as i whole ile dtaler in 
such shrines ; he e\ecuted orders foi ihem ind employed TcxviTtus, 
artisans, who pe foimed the more del cate processes and also 
epyarait (v.2B),lahorers, who did the rougherwoil So Kuinoel, 
Hemsen, and De Wette distinguish the foiegomg nouns f om each 
other. See on the next verse — Compare wnpeix'"' ^''*i ^^^ active 
form in 16, 16. 

V. 25. RQi may add robs ipyaras to ™y as a suppjementary term : 
and {in addition to those in his own service) the workmen in general 
occupied in the same way, Meyer proposes this explanation. I 
prefer it to the other, for it is improbable that Demetrius would con- 
fine his appeal to his own men, and it is doubtful whether the dif- 
ference between Texvlrai and epyarat can turn on the quality of the 
work. — TotaCra preceded by rd limits the reference to vaovs, i. e., 
definitely, sMcA things as those; comp. IVIatt. 19, 14; 2 Cor. 12, 
2. 3, W, ^ 17. 11 ; K. § 246. 4, It is incorrectto extend the pro- 
noun so as to include statuary, pictures, coins, and the like (Blinf.). 
— (ViDT-oo-flf, ye know well ; see v. 15. — ™ijTjs refers to iroiwv vaois 
in Luke's narrative. It stands, therefore, for some equivalent 
term or idea in the speech of Demetrius. — einopla, prosperity, 
wealth. 

V. 26. "E<fie(7«v, of ax from (not ai) Epliesus, depends on o^^oj; 
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as a genitive of possession. — 'A<riar has, no doubt, its Eoman 
sense. The effect ascribed here to Paul's labors agrees with the 
statement in v, 10. This genitive is governed hke the other. — 
fiereo-Tjjcreii, has turned aside, i. e. from our mode of worship. — 
on oIk, k. t. X., that they are not gods which are made by hands. 
The mode of speaking illustrates the disposition of the heathen lo 
identify their gods with the idols or temples consecrated to them ; 
see on 17, 24. 

V. 27. roC™ tA fifpos, this part, hreinch of our labor (Kyp., 
Mey,), The idea is ("si ad vivum rem resecare velis," says 
Kypke) that their art as silversmiths, to whatever other uses it 
might be applied, was about to be ruined as to this particular appli- 
cation of it. — rj)tai,for us {d,sA.. incomm.), to our detriment. — ■ ew 
aneXeyiiov iXStiv, to come into contempt (Mey.) ; in redargutionem 
venire (Vulg.), i. e. to be confuted, rejected {De Wet.). The noun 
occurs oaly here, and its meaning must be inferred from its relation 
to cognate words. A result of confutation is shame, loss of char- 
acter, and hence the expression could be used to signify that they 
feared lest their business should lose its credit in the public esti- 
mation. — /lEyaXiji (sec also v. 28), as is attested by ancient writers, 
was applied to the Ephesian Diana in a special sense. — Uphv sc. 
Ktvbupiuet, which we repeat from the other clause, and which governs 
the following Xoy«r^Ku. — iiiKKtiv, K. T. X., and aJso thai her glory 
■will he destroyed, etc. The discourse here changes from the direct 
to the indirect, as if iiprt or e'tte had introduced this part of the sen- 
tence. "We have a similar traosition in 23, 24. See W. § 64. 
III. 2. Tt (needlessly exchanged by some for &e) joins the clause 
with what precedes, while xut adds another argument to enforce the 
speaker's object. — ^ ohouiiiinj, the world ; comp. on 11,28. The 
temple at Ephesus had been built at the common expense of all 
Greece. Pilgrims repaired thither from all nations and countries. 
— The speech of Demetrius deserves attention for its artful char- 
acter. He takes care, in the first place, to show his fellow-crafts- 
men how the matter affected their own personal interests, and then, 
having' aroused their selfishness, he proceeds to appeal with so 
much the more effect to their zeal for religion. His main reliance, 
as Calvin thinks, was upon the first : " Res ipsa claniat non tarn 
pro aris ipsos quam pro focis pugnare, ut scilicet culinam habeant 
bene calentem." 
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V. 28 - 34. Tha Moh seize two of PauVs Companions and rush to 
file Theatre. 

V. 28, fiupiO, of wrath against Paul and the Christians. — sKpaCov. 
The scene is now transferred to the street. Perhaps the rioters 
traversed the city for a time with their outcry, before they executed 
the movement spolsen of in the next verse. 

V. 29. itnl t7rX^(7-57, a. r. X., And the whole city was filed with 
tumult, or the tumult if we read r^r. The evidence for the article 
19 not decisive. — Stpiajaav, k. t. X., And they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. The subject of the verb here includes those who 
excited the disturbance and those who joined in it. They rushed 
to the theatre because it was the custom of the Greeks, though not 
of the Romans, to use their theatres for pubUc business as well as 
for sports. See on 12, 21. The multitude had evidently no defi- 
nite plan of action, and no definite idea of the cause of the present 
excitement ; see v. 32. All they knew was, that some danger 
threatened their religion, and under that impression they hastened 
to the usual place of eoneourse for further inquiry, or for consulta- 
tion. The remains of the fiieatre at Ephesiis are still visible. It is 
described as " a wreck of immense grandeur " It was built on 
daf fhtl s, nne 

ab n dk-nadfi n ntsa 

e pnhkyA ntr dh was 

g h nnh hndp Th mp f 

Dad nmangdn nak 

place. Luke has violated no piobability, therefoie, m represent- 
ing so many people as assembled in such a place. — oTjimpiraaawes 
may denote an act antecedent to that of the verb, or one simultane- 
ous with it : after they had seized, or seining, the men along with 
tltemselves. See W. § 46. 12, R. 1. Meyer prefers the first mode, 
De Wette the second. For a different explanafion of (rei/ in the 
participle, see Rob. Lex. s, v. — Gaius, or Coins, who was a Mace- 
donian, is not Ihe one in 20, 4, or in Eom. 16, 23 ; 1 Cor. 1, 15 ; 
for the former belonged to Derbe, the latter to Corinth. — AriS' 
tarchus was a Thessalonian (30, 4) ; see further, on 27, 2. 

V. 30. IlauXou. He may have been absent from hia abode at 
the lime of the assault. — «e tov S^/iov, unto the people in the thea- 
tre (v. 31). His idea may have been, that his appearance there in 
person, or a declaration that ho was willing to have his conduct ex- 
35 
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amioed, would allay the tumult ; comp. v. 37. Hia anxiety must 
have been the greater from his not knowing ^D what danger the 
friends who had fallen into the hands of the mob might be exposed, 
— ol na6r}Tai, the disciples, v/ho were, no doubt, native Ephesians, 
They understood their countrymen too well to encourage the apos- 
tle's inclination, 

V. 31. ™h 'Atrtopx™"- The Asiarchs were ten men, chosen 
annually from the chief towns in proconsular Asia, (o superintend 
the games and festivals held every year in honor of the gods and 
the Roman emperor. They were chosen from the wealthier class 
of citizens, since, like the Roman sediles, they were required to 
provide for these exhibitions at their own expense. Those who 
Lad filled the ofSicD once retained the title for the rest of life. One 
of the number acted as chief Asiarch, who resided commonly at 
Ephesus, The Bithyniarchs, Galatarcha, Syriarchs, were a simila] 
class of magistrates in other 'provinces of Western Asia. — Aker- 
man offers here the following just remark ; " That the very maiu' 
tajners and presidents of the heathen sports and festivals of a peo- 
ple to whom the doctrine of Christ and the resurrection was 
ishness were the friends of Paul, was an assertion which no fabrica- 
tor of a forgery would have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate 
the veil which ant qu* y 1 a-s tl wn over these events, and are only 
left to conjecture e her 1 at CI r itian ty itself had supporters, 
though secret ones vho feare 1 tl e n It ide, in these wealthy Asi- 
atics ; or that, cireless of the tn. h of what the apostle preached, 
they admired h ■i eloq ence and visl ed to protect one whom they 
considered so 1 ghlj gifed 

V. 32. odv, now, resumptive as in 9, 31 ; 8, 4. It puts forward 
the narrative from the point reached in v. 29. The two preceding 
verses relate to a collateral circumstance. 

V. 33. EK Se Tov oxXou, K, T. X., Noiv out of the crowd, from their 
midst, t!iey, viz. the Jews, urged forward Alexander. " As the Jews 
here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population who viewed 
them with constant aversion, any special occasion roused their 
slumbering prejudices into open violence, and they had then much 
to suffer. Hence the Jews on this occasion feared that the anger 
of the people against the enemies of their gods — ■ especially as 
many of them did not know who were really intended — would be 
directed against themselves, and thoy were anxious, therefore, that 
one of their number, a man by the name of Alexander, should 
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Stand forward, in order to shift the blame from themselves upon the 
Christians ; but the appearance of such a person who himself be- 
longed to the enemies of their gods, excited in the heathen still 
greater rage, and the clamor became more violent," This is the view 
of Neander, and is the one adopted by Kuinoel, Hemsen, Olshausen, 
Winer, and most others. Some, on the contrary, as Calvin, Meyer, 
Wieseler, understand that Alexander was a Jewish Christian, and 
that the Jews, who recognized him as such, pushed him forward in 
order to expose him to the fury of the populace, dicoKoytiirdai haa 
been said to favor this opinion ; but it may refer to a defence in 
behalf of the Jews as well as of the Christians, The Alexander 
in 3 Tim. 4, 14 could hardly have been the same person ; 6 ^oX- 
Kevs may have been added there to distinguish him from this indi- 
vidual. — ^po^oXKdirTaiv uiriv rav 'lovSolaii. The subject of this 

subordinate clause is the same as that of the principal clause which 
precedes ; whereas, according to the ordinary rule, it is only when 
the subjects are different that the genitive absolute is employed. 
iTpo^aWoi/rair would have been regularly in tlie nominative. Ex- 
ceptions like this occur in the classics. The idea of the secondary 
clause acquires in this way more prominence. See K. § 313, R. 2, 
as compared with ^ 312, 3, 

V, 34, emyv&vTfi is nominative, as if s^tbi^crai' 3jr(m-Ei had fol- 
lowed, instead of <j>mi'>i ix mWur, See W, '§ 64. H. 1. The 

expression with that change would have been more correct, but less 
forcible. — as Ijrl apas, K. r, X, TheiT un intermitted cry for about 
two hours, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! " not only declared 
their attachment to her worship, but, according to the ideas of the 
heathen, was itself an act of worship ; comp. 1 Kings 18, 26 ; Matt. 
6, 7. The Mohammedan monks in India at the present time often 
practise such repetitions for entire days together. They have been 
known to say over a single syllable, which they regard as holy, un- 
til their strength is gone and they are unable to speak any longer.* 
— It has been remarked that the reverberation of their voices from 
the steep rock which formed one side of the theatre (see on v. 29) 
must have rendered the many-mouthed, phrensied exclamation stil! 
more terrific. 

* See Tholuck'9 Aiislegting iler Bergpyedigt (3d ed.), p. 328 aq. 
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V. 35-40. Speech of the City -Recorder, who quells the Uproar 

and disperses the Multitude. 

V. 35. ypaii/uiTcis. " III llie Cities of Asia Minor," says Winer, 

" aa appears fiom notices and inscnptioiis, this was the title of the 

heads or chiefs of the municipal go\ eminent, because it was their 

original and more immediate office to register the public acts and 

laws, or to preserve the record of them " (Realw I p. 649.) As 

magistrates, they took rank, it is said, next to the proconsul. "That 

the office," says Akeiman, " was a most honorable one, may be 

m re N ai n which Tiberius Ctesar 

— (^ Tiv, yap refers to a sup- 

r this excitement ; for 

m IS — does not knovi that the 

f E fthe great Diana. ceo>- 

er title granted lo certain 

Am d expense bestowed by 

m m favorite deities. It is 

E P ul's time. For the dif- 

fi e as the complement of 

K § 3 — c. dyaXjiaTos, the image 

fenf T m tradition in regard to a 

ta A m T (E T 977), and also one of 

P A ( sa 6 6 

V. 36. ToiiTaiv, these things, viz. the establislied reputation of 
the Ephesiaos for their attachment to the worship of Diana, and the 
well-known origin of her image. Hence the argument is this : 
They had no reason to fear thit such a people could be induced to 
abandon a religion which so wonderful an event had signalized, — 
Sii/v fUTiv u/iSf, il is necessary that you l e morilly you ought. 

V. 37. yap confirms the implicition in jrpoireres i. e. that they 
had acted rashly. — toutouv refers to Gai is and Aristarchus ; seo 
V. 39. Paul was not present 

V, 38. oS;!, therefore, since the men are innocent in regard to 
such crimes (Mey.). — aiy avr^, with him, i. e. his associates in the 
complaint against Paul (comp. 5, 17). The ypamianis knew of 
their connection with the case from something which they had done 
or said in the assembly, which Luke has not related. — ayopaioi sc. 
tipepai SyovTat, court-days are kept, observed. The days are so 
called because the courts were held in the forum ; comp. 16, 19 ; 
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17, 5. It is contended by some, that this adjective should be 
marked as proparoxytone in this sense, but as circumflex when used 
as in 17, 5. See W. ^ 6. 2. The distinction Is a doubtful one. — 
Kol avSimaTol tlaiv, and. there are proconsuls. The plural is generic, 
as but one such officer presided over a province. The coins of 
Eptesus show that the proconsular authority was fully established 
there in the reign of Nero. Akerman gives the engraving of one 
which has the head of that emperor on the obverse ; and on the re- 
verse, a representation of the temple of Diana, with the words : 
(Money) of Ike Epliesians, Neocori, ^ckmocles Aviola, Pro- 
consul. 

V. 39. El fie Ti, K. T, X., But if ye make any demand (stronger 
than the simple verb) concerning other things than those of a pri- 
vate nature. — eyr^ enviit^ eKjeXijm'?, in f/ie lawful assembly which 
this is not. "Legitimus ccetus est qui a magistratu civitatis convo- 
catur et regitur." (Grot.) 

V. 40. yap justifies the intimation in ivnofLa as to the character 
of the present concourse. — Ktv^vvciojifv. They were in danger of 
being called to account by the proconsul. The Koman govern- 
meat watched every appearance of insubordination or sedition in 
the provinces with a jealous eye. Thousands were often put to 
death in the attempt to suppress such movements. It was a capital 
offence to fake any part in a riotous proceeding. Tlie speaker's 
hint, therefore, wjs a significant one. — arairfas is governed by 
Trepi, not by the verb. — lojhevbs alrlou fn-dpxojToi explains, not why 
they were liable to be arraigned, but how seriously it would termi- 
nate if the affair should take that direction. 



CHAPTEE, XX. 

V. 1-6. Paul proceeds a second Time to Greece, and returns 
from tliere to Troas. 
V. 1. firra Be to 5raiJ(rao-flai tov 66pv§ov, Now after the disturb- 
ance had ceased. Tiiis clause shows that Paul left Ephesua soon 
after that occurrence, but furnishes no evidence, says Neander, that 
his departure was hastened by if. We may conclude that Paul 
" tarried at Epbesus until Pentecost," pursuant to his intention ox- 
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pressed in 1 Cor. 16, 8 ; and consequently, that lie left that city ia 
the spring or summer of A. D. 57 or 58. Compare the Note on 
18, 23 with that on 19, 9. — To this period of the history helongs 
probably another event which Luke has not recorded. Paul wrote 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians in Macedonia, while he was 
on his way to Corinth at the present time.* But in 2 Cor. 12, 14, 
he says ; ISoi, TpiVoi' rouro (Tolftas Ix" i)i6tlv wpos v/tSs. The connec- 
c not ref r to a third 

m th ns or 1 e IS say ng that, as 

m m h the to when ho was 

m uld adhere to 11 e same 

Aga C 3 s p oil pxo/uu. 

H as now on the point of . 

m g T se passages oblige us to 

P ice when he wrote his 

E ty t So conclude, among 

& B k L Schott, Anger, Eiickert, 

C N ieseler, Osiander. But 

where m Luke s narrative are we to in.ert this second journey to 
Corinth? Of the different answers given to this question, I regard 
that as the most satisfactory which places the journey within the 
period of Paul's residence of three years at Ephesus. It would 
have been easy for him to have crossed over from the one city to 
the other at any time ; and, considering the urgent reasons for such 
a visit furnished by the condition of the Corinthian church, one 
would think that he could hardly have refrained from availing him- 
self of the opportunity. As his stay there was probably very brief, 
and unattended by any important event, Luke has made no men- 
tion of it. Schrader, Eiickert, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, and 
others, intercalate the journey at this point. Neander suggests that 
Paul, at the commencement of this missionary tour, may have ex- 

" See Appendix, No. 6. 

t The correct interpretation of 2 Oor. 1, 15. 16 presents no obstacle to 
thia conslnictioQ of tl:e passages cited above. Tlie sixteenth of those 
verses eiplains the fifteentli. The apostle has leference there to a journey 
to Corinth which he had purposed, but had failed to execute ; viz. h jour- 
ney into Macedonia by way of Corinlh, and then a return to Corinth from 
Macedonia; a plan which mould have secured to the Corinthiana " a sec- 
ond benefit " (SsurepdJ' X^'") '" connection with that tour, i. e. the bene- 
lil of his presence, not once merely, but a second lime. 
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tended his travels before his arrival at Ephesus so far as to have 
included Greece. Anger, Schott, and some others, think that Paul's 
second visit to Corinth may have been a return to that city from some 
excursion which he made into the neighbormg regions during the 
year and a half of his first sojourn at Coriath (18, 1 sq.). — t^r/KBe, 
K. r. X. The direction which the apostle took we learn from 2 Cor. 
3, 13. 13. He proceeded to Troas, where he had expected to meet 
Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth in order to ascerlfdn the efiect 
of his First Epjstle to the church in that city. It was his intention, 
fipparently, to remain and labor for a time at Troas, in case the in- 
formation for which he was looking should be favorable. But not 
finding Titus there, and being unable to endure a longer suspense, 
ho embarked at onco for Macedonia. On his arrival there he met 
with Titus, and was relieved of his anxiety ; see 2 Cor, 7, 6. 

V, 2. TB fiepr) iKclva, those parts, i. e. the region of Macedonia. 
— vapoKcAea-as avTois, haoing exhorted them, i. e. the believers. 
The expression shows that he now revisited the places where he 
had preached on his first visit here, viz. Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bewea. In Kom. 15, 19, Paul speaks of having published the gos- 
pel as far as to lllyricum, which was a country on the west of Mace- 
donia. It was at this fime, probably, that he penetrated so far in that 
direction. It c Id 1 b his first visit to Macedonia 

(16, 13 sq.) ; f h f 1 J ey at that time is minutely 

traced in the A f m hia 1 d Philippi to his leaving Cor- 

inth. He mov d 1 g 1 d of the peninsula, and was 

kept at a distan f m Illy VI i he passed through Mace- 

donia next (v, 3) 1 h d 1 ly w en the Episfie to the Ro- 
mans. Lardne p h phical coincidence sufficient- 
ly important to fim 1 h y of Paul's tmvels. — eU tjiv 
"EXXdea, unto &J wh h and 1 for 'Kxata, as opposed to 
Macedonia. W 1 -is h 1 Luke was justified in that 
use of tlie term P 1 -is p dmg to Corinth, the capital of. 
the province ; c mp K 6 

V. 3. jtmV 1 lu f '^"'^*; see 19, 34. — As 

Paul left Philipp f P (v. 6), the three antecedent 

months which h p Co 1 st have been the winter 

months. It was near the expiration of this period that Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans.* — fUXXo^i, «, r. X., as he was about to 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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emlarkfoT Syria, i. e. directly from Corinth ; his ultimate destina- 
tion was Jerusalem. — iyivero, k. r. X., il was thought advisabh that 
he should return through Macedonia. How his taking this course 
would enable him to escape the machinations of the Jews is not 
perfectly clear. The opinion that he was waiting to have the navi- 
gation of the season reopen, but was compelled to hasten his de- 
parture before that time, is certainly incorrect ; for it is said he was 
on the point of embarking when the conspiracy of the Jews com- 
pelled him to leave. It Is possible that the Jews intended to assault 
him on hia way to the ship, or else to follow and capture him after 
having put to sea. Hemsen's conjecture is, that, although the sea- 
son was sufficiently advanced to allow him to go by sea, he had 
not yet found a vessel proceeding to Syria, and that his exposure at 
Corinth rendered it unsafe for him to remain and wait for such an 
opportunity. 

V. 4. (TWflirtTo avT^, followed him, i. e. as companions, formed 
his party. The verb belongs to all the names which follow, but 
agrees with the nearest. — The best manuscripts read Hvppuv, sc. 
vlos; genitive of kindredship (see on 1, 13). This addition distin- 
guishes Sopater perhaps from Sosipater in Rom, 16, 21, since 
they are hut different forms of the same name {Wm.). — eeova- 
Xopwefflj' is a partitive genitive, — Aristarchus was mentioned in 19, 
39 ; but the Gains there must be a different pereon from this one, 
since they belonged to different countries. Some (Kuio., Olsh., 
Ncand.) would change the punctuation, so as to join ArpQatas with 
Tifi&Bios, and add GJaius to the Thessalonians. But that division 
not only puts koI out of its natural place, but disagrees with 16, 1, 
where Timothy appears as a native of Lystra. — Secundus is other- 
wise unknown. — Luke supposes Timothy's origin to be familiar to 
the reader, and so passes it over (Do Wet., Mey.). — Tychicus is 
named in Eph. 6, 21 ; Col, 4, 7; Tit. 3, 12, and 2 Tim. 4, 13. 
He was one of tho most trusted of Paul's associates. — Trophimus, 
who was an Ephesian, appears again in 21, 29, and 2 Tim. 4, 20. 
He and probably Aristarchus (27, 2) went with the apostle to Jeru- 
salem, Hence axpt Ttji 'Ao-lai slates the destbalioii of the party in 
general, not of every individual in it. 

V. 5. oJtoi, these who were mentioned in v, 4. It is arbitrary 
to limit the reference to the two who are named last. — jrpofXBinTes, 
having gone forward in advance of the others, — jjfos, us. Luke 
resumes here the first person plural, which has not occurred since 
16, 17. See the remarks on 16, 40, 
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V. 6. ij;i«r, we, i. e. Paul, the writer of the narrative, and 
possibly others, in distincrion from those who had gone forward to 
Troaa. As Timothy was one of that party, it is evident thai he 
and the writer of the narrative were different persons. Tholuok, 
Lange,* Ebrard, .and others, pronounce this passage sufficient of 
itself to refute the hypothesis that Timoliy, not Luke, wrote the 
portions of the Acts in which the historian speaks as an eyewitness. 
^<S«rXetffa;itw. PkUippi had a port which connected it with the 
sea ; see on 16, 12. — fitri raj fjiiepas tbc ofu/iuu', after the days of 
unleavened bread, i, e. the festival of the Passover. See the Note 
on 12, 3. — - axpts ^fifpav iripn, within (lit. unto) f.ve days. The 
time extended to that limit. They must have had an unfavorahle 
wind, as the passage waa made in ahout two days on Paul's first 
journey to Europe; see 16, 11. "The weather may have been 
rough with the equinoctial gales." — ijfitpot eirra means probably 
about a week {21, 4 ; 28, 14} ; they arranged it so as to bring a 
Sabbath within the time spent tliere. If the number be definite, 
then they arrived just at the close of the preceding week, 

V. 7 - 12. Paw? preaches at Troas, and adminisla's the Sacrament. 

V, 7. h Ts ^1? tSv (Ta|3(3aTOJw, on ihejirst day of the tneek, i. e. our 
Sunday or Sabbath. In the New Testament els stands generally for 
vparos in speaking of the days of the week ; see Matt. 28, 1 ; Mark 
16, 2 ; John 20, 19, etc. W. ^ 38. It is an imitation of the ordinal 
sense of ing. See Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 1 18. 4. Olshausen, Neander, 
De Wette, Meyer, and most other critics, recognize here a distinct 
trace of the christian Sabbath in that early age of the church. See 
also 1 Cor, 16, 3, and Eev. 1, 10. " Since the sufferings of Christ," 
says Neander, " appeared as' the central point of all religious ex- 
perience and life since his resurrection was considered as the foun- 
dation of all 1 t an joy d h p h h m 
munion of the chu ch sho Id h p Uy d g h d h day 
with which tl e n e ory of 1 h d d f B 
the introd ct on of he S b th [j h ti y w h 
christian feel ghtaswh d nh 
tioned and promoted by the special authonty of the apostles. It 
is in the highest degree probable," says Meyer, " that the observance 
of the Sabbath rests upon apostolic institution ; since the gospel 

■ Dub Leben Jesu iiach den Evangelien dargesteilt, Erstes Biicii, p. 251. 
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was extended among the heathen who had not heen accugtomed to 
the Jewish Sabbath, it was natural and necessajy that the apostles 
should instruct thorn in regard to such a day, on account of the im- 
portance of the resurrection of Christ ; and this supposition is an 
indispensable one, in order to account for the very early and gen- 
eral celebration of the christian Sabbath." In support of the last 
remark, this author refers to Justin Martyr, who, born at the begin- 
ning of the second century, says (Apol. 11.) that the Christians of 
his time, both in the cities and the country, were accustomed to as- 
semble for worship " on the day called Sunday " (rg tov ij^iov Xeyo- 
Itivn fiiiiptf). — avvxiyiikvaiv rjii.av,we being assemhhd ; aot tUv iioSij- 
rHv, the received reading, which our version follows. The latter 
term may have been inserted to provide an antecedent for aiirols. 
The use of the pronoun is like that in 8, 5. — For uXdirai apror, see 
on 2, 42. 46. 

T. 8. ^aav 8e XonTroSes kayai, Now there were many lamps ; and 
hence the fall of the young man was perceived at once. So 
Meyer explains the object of the remark. But that relation of the 
circumstance to tho rest of the narrative is not clearly indicated. 
It \ias much more the appearance of having proceeded from an 
eyewitness, who mentions the incident, not for the purpose of obvi- 
ating a difficulty which might occur to the reader, but because tho 
entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minuteness 
and vividnMs before his mind. — h rrS imtpaa, in Ike upper room, 
which, as houses are built in the East, formed " a third story " con- 
nected with the roof Bee Win. Eealw. I. p. 466 ; Rob. Bibl. Res. 
in. p. 26. — oS ^jiev avvnyiifvoi, where we were assembled. In the 
received text the verb is ^aav, tliey were, which accords with the 
variation in the last verse. 

V. 9. im j^s Bvpibos, upon the window, the seat of it. " It will 
be recollected that there were no windows of glass ; and the win- 
dow here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, which on 
this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the many 
lights and the number of persons in the room. It should he ob- 
served that the wmdows of such places in general reached nearly 
to the floor ; they would correspond well to what our word ' win- 
dow ' signified originally, viz. windore, wind-door, i. e. a door for 
the admission of wind or air."* — Kora^fpofiewis wn^ ^aOel, being 

• lUuaCrated Commentary, Vol, V. p, 306, 
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overcome with deep sleep. — KaTfve-)i6c\s mro Tmi Sjtvou, having leen 
home down from {the effect of) the sleep into which he had sunlt. 
This second participial clause stales a result of the condition de- 
scribed by the first, — eirmtv. The window projected (according to 
the side of the room where it was situated) either over the street, or 
over the interior court ; so that in either case he fell from the third 
story upon the hard earth or pavement below. — ?/iflij nKp6s, was 
taken up dead ; which it is entirely foreign to any intimation of the 
context to qualify by adding " in appeai-ance," or " as they sup- 
posed." 

V. 10. eTreTreo-ep, *. r. A., fell ufott him, and having embraced 
Mm, after the example of Elisha in 2 Kings 4, 34. As is that in- 
stance, so in this, the act a.ppears to have been the sign of a mira- 
cle. — firi 0opvffii<r6e, do not lament, which, according to the Oriental 
iiabit and the import of tb.e word, they were doing with loud and 
passionate outcry ; comp. Matt, 9, 23 ; Mark 5, 39. See on 10, 
15. — ^ yap iffvxTi .... loTti', for his life is in Mm, which he could 
say whether he perceived that it was not extinct, or had been re- 
stored. 

V, II. Before oproi/ we are to read tov (Tschdf., Lachm., 
Mey.) : (fte Breorf, of which they were to partake (v. 7). — yfvtxa- 
ftevos, having eaten, because probably they connected a repast with 
the sacrament ; see on 3, 42. — c!j> ikutow may refer to the time oc- 
cupied in the entire service ; or, more naturally in this connection, 
to the remainder of the night after the preceding interruption. — 
ouroiy, thus, i, e. after these events, then ; comp. 17, 33 ; 28, 14. 

V. 12. ^oyoK, hrought Mm into the assembly (Hems.), not to his 
home. The subject of the verb is indefinite. This circumstance 
is supplementary to what is stated in v. 11 ; not subsequent to it in 
point of time, — CSvra, living, which suggests as its antithesis thai 
he had been dead ; or, at least, that such was their belief. — jrapi- 
KKJiOija-fo', were consoled, viz. by his restoration to them. Some 
understand it of the effect of Paul's discourse ; which is incorrect, 
as that is not here the subject of remark. — ou lUTplas, not a little, 
very much. Observe the litotes, 

V. 13 - 16. They prosecute the Journey to Miletus. 

V. 13. qfieit, we, i. e. the writer and others, without Paul, whom 

they left to follow by land. — eU rrii-'Airirov, unto Assos, which was 

a coast-town in Mysia, south of Troas. — e«sM<p, from there, he- 
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cause the writer has h s n n 1 not on thoir arrival, but the subse- 
quent departure or p u" e&s — outoi yap, k. r. \.,for so (that they 
should fake him a hat j lace) he had arranged for himself; the 
passive in the sense of ll e m ddle. W. ^ 40. 3. — (ifTv^aif refers 
to his intention. — jreffue v Tl b foot-journey was about nine 
miles, His object t is conjectured, may have been to visit friends 
on the way, or to have the company of brethren from Troas, whom 
the vessel was not large enough to accommodate. 

V. 14. eif Tjpr'fiiraovt at Assos, lit. unlo, because the preceding 
verb implies the idea of the journey thilhef on the part of Paul, — 
Milyhne, where they appear to have stopped over night, was on 
the east side of Lesbos, the capital of that island. The distance 
from,Assos by sea was about thirty miles. Castro, the present 
capital, stands on the site of the ancient city. The name of the 
island is now Mctilino or Metelin, a corruption of Milylene. 

V. 15. T^ (VioiJuj, on the following day after the departure from 
Assos. — dvrtKpi Xiov, opposite to Chios, the modem Scio, south of 
Lesbos. The language intimates that they did not visit the island, 
but passed it only, or, at most, lay at anchor otT the coast. — Samos 
was another island still further down the jEgean. At one point it 
approaches within six miles of the mainland. It retains still the 
ancient name- It is mentioned to indicate their progress, not be- 
cause they slopped there, as is evident from the next clause, — koI 
/ifivojiTei en TpayiMyiif, and having remained at TrogylHum, which 
was their next night-station, since on the following day, being the 
fourth, they arrived at Miletus. Trogyllium most commentators 
suppose to be the promontory and the town of that name in south- 
ern Ionia, opposite Samos where it is nearest to the shove, There 
was also an island of the same name on the coast of this promon- 
tory (Slrab. 14. 636), which, says Forbiger {Handb. II. p. 170), 
was unquestionably the Trogyllium intended in this passage. It 
agrees with that opinion, that the apostle would have been nearer 
to Ephesus, at Trogyllium on the mainland, than he was at Mile- 
tus, and might be expected to have chosen the nearer place for his 
interview with the Ephesian elders. Still there may have been 
reasons not apparent why he preferred the more distant place. — 
Miletus was on the confines of Caria, twenty-eight miles south of 
Ephesus, and just below the mouth of the Meander. Here they ar- 
rived on Thursday, as the passage occupied four days ; comp. v. 7 
with V. 11. 
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V. 16. The external testimony requires RtKpiKti, instead of 
fKpive (Greb., Lachm., Mey.) : For he had determined to sail past 
Ephesus, which explains why they had left that city at tlie north ; 
they were opposite to it when at Samos, The vessel was subject 
evidently to Paul's disposal, having been hired probably for the 
voyage. -— ottoii . . . . h t^ 'Aala, thai it might not happen to him, 
i. e. that he might avoid inducements, lo spend time, to delay, in 
Asia. He might have gone to Ephesus and returned durmg the 
time that he remained at Miletus ; but he feared to trust himself 
there lest the importunily of friends or the condition of the church 
might detain him too long, or even lead him to alter his purpose, 
— fmrivSt yap, for he hastened, if it were possible for him, etc. 
More than three of the seven weeks between the Passover and Pen- 
tecost had elapsed already. One had expired before they left 
Philippi ; they were five days on the way to I roas, remained there 
seven days, and were four days on the way to Miletus. — For 
jrewjKoor^t, See On 2, I. — yeviaSai implies motion, and takes after 



V, 17-35. The Address of Paul to tlie Ephesian Elders at 
Miletus. 

His subject is fidelity in the ministerial office ; first, as illustrated 
in his own example ; and secondly, as required of those whom the 
Spirit has called fo this office. In v, 18-21 he reminds his hear- 
ers of his conduct while he lived among them ; in V. 19—25 he in- 
forms them that he is about to" be separated from them for ever ; 
and in v. 26 - 35 he charges them fo bo watchful for the safety of 
the flock intrusted to them, and to be exposed in future to so many 
dangers. 

V. 17. iTpt^r^vripmn = (jrMTKrJjrour (v. 28). Compare the Note 
on 14, 23. — Luke speaks only of the Ephesian eiders as sum- 
moned to meet the apostle at Miletus ; but as the report of his ar- 
rival must have spread rapidly, it could not fail to have drawn to- 
gether others also, not only from Ephesus, hut from the neighbor- 
ing towns where churches had been established. See on v. 25. 

V. 18. iiiteis is emphatic ; aee on 10, 15. — on-o wpaTijs .... 
'Atrial' we are to connect with was .... Iytv6ji,i}v (Kuin,, De Wet.) ; 
not with fTtlrrraaBf (Mey.). The duration of the period is stated in 
V. 31. — For t6v before -nayra, the vjliole, comp. Gal. 5, 14, and 
1 Tim. 1, 16. W. >5 17. 10. a J K. § 246. 5. 3. 
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V. 19. iipm TTiiiniE Tajr€ivo(l)potrivr]s, wUk all, tlio utmost (see on 
4, 29), lowliness of mind, humility ; its opposite is u^Xi ippovf'iv 
(Eom. 12, 16). Compare Phil. 2, 3 and 1 Pet. 5, 5. This use of 
jrar, says Tholuck,* is eminently Pauline; comp. Eph. 1,3.8; 
4, 2 ; 6,18; 2 Cor. 12, 12 ; 1 Tim. 3, 4 ; 2 Tim. 4, 2 ; Tit. 
2, 15 ; 3,2. — SoKpiiov, with tears of solicitude for their salvation ; 
sec V. 31. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 4 and Phil. 3, 18. itdUb^ before 
baKpvav in the common text should be dropped (Grsb., Mey., 
Tschdf ). — ■nfipaaji.biv, trials, persecutions, which he suffered from 
his countrymen. Luke has not spoken distinctly of these Jewish 
machinations at Ephesus ; but in 19, 9 he describes a state of feel- 
ing on the part of the Jews, which must have been a prolific source 
of hostility both to the person of the apostle and to the objects of 
his ministry. That hia situation there was one of constant peril we 
see from 1 Cor. 15,31. 32; 16, 9; and 2 Cor. 1,8-10. 

V. 20. Ar olhiv, K. T. X., depends still on im,rra<i6f {v. 18) ; but 
illustrates at the same time the intervening wfir eyevofiqv : how (not 
that) I kept back nothing of Ike things expedient, i. e. out of re- 
gard to men's censure or their favor. Blow perfectly this remark 
harmonizes with Paul's character we have proof in such passages as 
2 Cor. 4, 2 ; Gal 1, 10 ; 1 Thess. 2, 4. — rov M (u^yy^aoi, «. t. X., 
may be an epexegetical clause, or may depend on ■SmtaTfiXdii.-iiv, as 
in V. 27 (De Wet.) : that I did not [should not) announce unto you 
and teach you; i. e. he withheld nothing from them which would 
have been equivalent to this, viz. that he neglected to declare the 
truth, or suppressed it ; see on 10, 37. — flij/iocrip, in public, as in 
the synagogue {19, 8), or in the school of Tyrannus (19, 9).— 
HOT oiiiovs, in houses, private assemblies. 

V. 21. fh Toj" 6eop ptTovomv, repentance in respect to God, 
i. e. exercised towards him as especially wronged by sin (Olsh., 
Mey.), De Wetle supposes a breviloquence, as in 8, 32 ; repent- 
ance (with a return) unto God. Compare 26, 20. The first sense 
agrees best with the use of fh in the next clause. 

" It appears," says Tholuck, " to belong to the peculiarities of the 
apostle that he in particular appeals so often to his blameless man- 
ner of life. The occasion for this lies sometimes in the calumnies 



* " Die Redeii des Apoetela Paaliia in der Aposlelgeecliichle, mit 
Briefen vBrglichen," in the Stiidien und Kritiken, 1839, p. 30S 
have diawQ several of the Notes on lliia address from that Article. 
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of his enemies, as when he aays in 2 Cor. 1, 12 : ' For our toasting 
{xaixtims) is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, hut by the grace of 
Grod, we have had our conversation in the world, and more especial- 
ly among you.' The eleventh chapter shows what adversaries he 
had in view in this self-justiiication. But often these appeals spring 
only from that just confidence with which he can cal! upon others 
to imitate him, as he himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 Cer. 
11, 1 he cries: ' Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ'; and in Phil. 3, 17: 'Brethren, be followers together of 
me, and mark them who walk so as ye have us for an ensample.' 
Such personal testimonies are net found in the other Epistles of the 
New Testament, nor are they frequent in the writings of other 
pious men ; on which account we are authorized to consider ihoir 
occurrence in this discourse (v. 18-21) as a mark of its historical 
character." 

V, 22. feSeptTOE j-ffl irreufiari, hound in the spirit, i. e. his own 
(19,21); constrained by an irkvincible impulse or sense of duty, 
somewhat as we say " bound in conscience " (Hnr., Kuin., De 
Wet., Eoh.). Some understand Trvtvixan of the Holy Spirit : urged 
hy his influence or command (Calv,, Kypk.). The sense hound in 
spirit, i. e. viewing myself as a in (C ry G 

Bng.), anticipates tte sequel of th 
V. 23. Kara ^&iy,from dty to 
journey. — Siaiiapripfral /i I P f 

revelation (for why sho Id he h ec ) 

but through the prophetic a o n m rs Luk 

recorded the instances ; tl ey oc P 

Troas, at Aasos. He m nt o t 

were made to Paul after th s ee 4 T m 

leaves out ftot, which belongs aflie — 

not wherever he went, but at Jeru pov a\ 

determines the place. — Paley c th E 

15, 30, which Epistle the apostle C th H 

there entreats the Itoman Christia g 

their prayers to G!od for him, that m m 

who believed not in Judea." The g 

any resemblance between them tl 

they were borrowed from one ano , p P 

mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in terms of substan- 
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tial agreement. They both express his sense of danger in the ap- 
proaching visit to Jerusalem ; they both express the doubt which 
dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might there hefall him." 

V. 24. olScvfis 'Mfyov jToioC/ini, I make account of nothing, i. e. 
which I may be called to ai)ffer. ■ On the contrary, as he says in 
3 Cor. 12, 10: " 1 lake pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake." — Ae 
Tc\(ta(TM Tov Spo/tov fiou, that (telle) I may jinUh my course. That 
he should shrink from no danger, that he should he willing to offer 
up his Kfe for the sake of the gospel, he regarded as due to his office, 
as essential to his character as an approved minister of Christ. This 
is the only place in the New Testament where mv occurs with the in- 
finitive, except in the phrase ffls?jror tlm'iv (Heh. 7, 9). W". § 45. 3. 
— Some critics (Lachm., Mey.,Tsohdf.) omit /tcrB j^npSs after Bpo/ion 
fxov. It is wanting in several important authorities. — Siafiafn-ipaaBai 
. . . . tdC 6fov defines in what the Sioicoyia consisted ; the infinitive may 
depend on the verbal idea involved in that noun (De Wet.) : {com- 
manding or requiring) thai I should testify fully, etc. ; or it may 
follow as epexegetical. See W ^J^ 45. 8. c. — In the sublime lan- 
guage of this verse we hear distmctly the voii'e of iht, 
on approaching the end of his career, could saj " I am 
to be offered, and the time of ray departuie 
fought a good fight , I have finished my < 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for n 
which the Lord, the nahteoua judge, shall give me at that day" 
(2 Tim. 4, 6 - 8). Compare also Phil 2, 17 

V. 25. Koi fiv lesumes the thought m v 22 — ol6a expres-ses, 
not an apprehension or a presentiment, hut a conviction — an 
oIkcti, k. t. X. If Paul's Eomin captn ity clo-ied with hi? death, he 
certainly never saw the Epheaian elders aflei this mteiview 
" Nor, if we suppose him to ha\e been liberated, can any confra- 
d y lb urged on that ground, •since the traditions of tht 
f 1 d In thing in regaid to the lourneys of the apostle be- 
1 pp ed liberation and his second captivity " (Mey ) 
I h b ]. josid to emphasize frawes, as if some of them at 
1 gh h p to lenew their mtercourse with h m , but that 

1 Ifi n iconsistent w ith V 37, 3S — iv on Sii)X0ow among 

hi ab it, intimates a widf r circuit of laboi than that fir 

n h d by a m le city The apostle either addressed those who 
had me f om d iTerent churches in the region (see on v 17), or 
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at this point of the discourse he recognized the Ephesian. elders as 
the representatives of these churches. Some understand Si^Jvfloi/ to 
describe Paul's labors in various parts of Ephesus, or the visits 
which he made to the houses of the presbyters, 

V, 26. Sid, therefore ; since it was proper for him to close hia 
miniatry with such a testimony. — Sri KaSapbs, k. t. X. See on 18, 6. 
In this clause ei/ii may have been displaced from the text (Grsb,, 
Lachm,, Mey,), 

V. 27. ol yelp, K. T. X., IkoBe not shrunk hack that I should not 
declare unto you. Compare on v. 20. — ttju ^odXiji' roO Bem, the 
plan of God as to the way of aaviog men, unfolded in the gospel. 

V. 28. irpotrex^'" "^"^ "• t- ^-i Take heed, therefore, (since in fu- 
ture the responsibihty will rest on you,) unto yourselves (that ye be 
faithful), and unto all the flock (that they be kept from error). 
Here Paul speaks just as be writes in 1 Tim, 4, 16. — Iv ip, in 
which, since the bishops rnade part of the fiock, while they had the 
directioQ of it. — to jrvtvpa ^dero may refer to their having been 
chosen under the direction of the Spirit (13, 2 ; 14, 23), or to their 
having been qualified for their office by the Spirit (1 Cor. 12, 8), 
— iroipaivfiv includes the idea not only of instruction, but of govern- 
ment and of supervision in general ; comp. I Pet. 5, 2. See the 
Note on 14, 23. — njp eiacKriiriiw Tmi Kvplov, or 6(ov. The reading 
here is disputed. The external testimony preponderates in favor of 
Kvplov, and most of the recent critics accept that as the original 
word. Some, as Bengel, Knapp, Kinck, Scholz, decide for 6eov. 
The internal argument is claimed on both sides. It is said that 
6(ov agrees best with the usage of Paul, since in his Epistles iacXij- 
tria Tov 6eov occurs eleven times, skkXthtui to£ Xpiorou once, hut never 
iKKkriaia toO Kopioii. It is replied to this, that the uncommon expres- 
sion is more likely to have been exchanged for the ordinary one than 
the reverse.* A few manuscripts contain &eov kqI mipiov, and a few 
(cupfou KOI deov. — ^11 TTEpMiroi^oaTo, which /le (has redeemed and thus) 
obtained for himself (as a possession) ; comp. tm XurpiinjTai ripas 
aTTO jrdoTjs dvopliis, Kol Ka^aplirg eoin-y \aov irfpioiaiov (Tit. 2, 14) ; and 
Xnir «ii irtpinofijtTti' (I Pet. 2,9). — 6ia roE iSi'ou aiparos represents the 
atonement as consisting preeminently in the sacrifice and death of 

" For a view of Ihe leslimodies in Ihe case, see Davidson's Lectures 
on Biblical Crilicjsia, p. 175 sq. He adopts tov KUpiov as the probable 
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Christ. See Matt. 20, 28 ; Rom. 3, 34 ; Eph. 1, 7 ; 1 Tim. 3, 6 ; 
Heb. 9, 12; 13, 12, etc. 

V. 29. ToiiTo gives prominence to the following clause ; comp. 
9, 21. W. § 23, 4. — eta-eXii-rovnu is said of those who should 
come to them from other places. — /it™ t!jii Sr^i^tv /uni, not afler 
my decease (De Wet.), but my departure, ficra rfiu mnltc (Ion. for 
S^i^iv) T^v tls elj^as occurs in Herod. 9. 17. — \vkoi jiapili, violent, 
rapacious, wolves, which represent here, not persecutors, but false 
teachers ; see v. 30. These men would be as far from correspond- 
ing to their professed character as guardians of the flock, as fierce 
wolves are unlike the faithful shepherd. 

Y. 30. IJ ufifflv airSv, from, you yourselves, i. o. from their own 
community ; not necessarily from the number of those present. — 
That the danger which Paul announced was realized, we learn 
from the Epistles to Timothy (see especially 2 Tim. 2, 17) and 
fromEev.2,3. T pas g h 



aulhority of apo 

V. 31. 6ih ypny Th / 

should be equa d rs w 
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^ . 3«. nSeX^ y p d — 

word, i, e., in th te p as 

which God emp g ^ y 

his people. — t^ 6 fl as h 

word (Calv., Bng H D V ) & m 

(Hnr,, Kuin.). — ejroiRo8ofi7o-a[, to build up further, has better sup- 
port than oiKoBofi^uai. "This term reminds us of Eph. 2, 20, and 
can he taken only in the sense of that passage. Kemarkable, also, 
is the expression KKijpomf^la ev toTs riyuurnevoLs TOTtv. Here ttAvtcs 
gives prominence to the idea of a great company of the holy, and 
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reminds us again of Eph. 3, 18. The expression, ' an inheritance 
among the sanctified,' i, e. participation in the spiritual hlessings 
which exist among them, is liltewise peculiarly Pauline, and occurs 
further only in the words of Paul iQ 26, 18 and in Eph. 1, 18." 
(Thol.) 

V. 33. He warns them here against covetousness. — ifioTurjxou, 
raiment. The wealth of the Orientals consisted in part of costly 
garments ; they trafficked in them or kept them in store for future 
use. See Ez. 2, 69 ; Keh. 7, 70 ; Job 27, 16 ; 2 Kings 5, 26. 
This fact accounts for the allusion to the destructive power of the 
moth, as well as rust, in Matt. 6, 19 and James 5, 2. 

V. 34. Koi Tols ova-i liiT fiiov is an instance of varied construc- 
tion ; and to (the wants of) those mith me. W. >§ 64, III. 1. — al 
X"p^s aSrai, tkese hands, which we may suppose him to have held 
up to view as he spoke, and which may have been marked with 
traces of the toil to which they were inured. See the Note on 
17, 10 and 18, 3. — This allusion to the apostle's habit of manual 
labor while he was at Ephesus accords remarkably with 1 Cor. 
4, 1 1. 12. Luke has said nothing of it in his narrative of Paul's 
residence in that city {19, 1 sq.). But in the above-named passage 
of the Epistle, which Paul wrote just before his departure from 
Ephesus, we find him saying : " Unto this present hour .... we 
labor, working with our own hands." Nothing could he more un- 
designed than this agreement " It is manifest that, if the history 
in this passage had been taken from the Epistle, this circumstance, 
if it appeared at all, would have appeared in its place, that is, in 
the direct account of Paul's transactions at Ephesus. The corre- 
spondence would not have been effected, as it is, by a kind of re- 
flected stroke, that is, by a reference in a subsequent speech to 
what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is it likely, on the other 
hand, that a circumstance which is not extant in the history of Paul 
at Ephesus, should have been made the subject of a fictitious allu- 
sion, in an Epistle purporting to be written by him from that place ; 
not to mention that the allusion itself, especially in time, is too 
oblique and general to answer any purpose of forgery whatever." 
Palcy. 

V. 35. irnwa, not all things as the object of iire&fi^a (Eng. 
vers.), but adverbial, in all ways, i. e. by doctrine and by example ; 
comp, 1 Cor. 10, 33 ; Eph. 4, 15. — obTii) Kiwifficras, so laboring, 
viz. as I have done. — &ii dvriKaii^ai^irSai ran daSivoivrav, that you 
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ought to assist the weak, feeble, i. e, the poor, whom this mode of 
designation contrasts with the rich, who are strong, powerful. 
(Chrys., Kuin., Olsh., De Wet., Eob.). The examples in Wet- 
stein sanction this meaning of airdivoiyTav. See also Eob. Lex. s. v. 
But the stricter sense of the word (4, 9 ; 5, 15 ; Matt. 25, 39, etc.) 
is entirely appropriate : the weak, i. o. those unable in consequence 
of physical infirmity to labor for their own support. The apostle 
would enforce here the duty of industry and self-denial, in order lo 
procure the means of relieving those who are disabled by any cause 
from tak' 
ample, h 
pare 2 T 
But sc 
foregoing 
ligious fi 
elders to 
those wh 
take ofTe 

in their teachers. So Calvin, Bengel, Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, 
and others. It is alleged that this interpretation is necessary, in or- 
der to make the cases parallel; that, as Paul labored for his own 
support, so the object of their labor must be the same. But ovra 
KOTTiairras! does not requu-o that sort of correspondence ; instead of 
the motive, it may refer equally well to the manner of his labor, 
i. e. to his assiduity in it, which he would have them imitate, though 
the end proposed was different. It is not easy to obviate the objec- 
tions to this view ; first, that aim\aii^aFi<r6ai is inapposite, with that 
meaning ; secondly, that some word or the contest should define 
^(rflewoiJjT-ffii', qualified by Tjj mWei in Eom. 14, 1 sq., and in oifcct by 
lij fTvvii&itirei in 1 Cor. 8, 9 (compared with v. 7) ; and, thirdly, that 
it destroys the opposition between the giving of personal favors and 
the reception of them, as contemplated in the words of Christ. The 
use of rr5;i dirSeiiav in 1 Thcss. 5, 14 weakens the second objection ; 
but in reply to the third, those who defend this explanation are obliged 
to say, that, though Xn/jj3dwu' refers to the body, BiSomt must be un- 
derstood of spiritual gifts or labors for the soul. It may he added, 
that Paul, although he waived his own right to a maintenance from 
those to whom he preached, was remarkable for the decision with 
which he asserted that right in behalf of others ; comp. Rom. 
15, 27 ; 1 Cor. 9, 13. 14 ; Gal. 6, 6 ; 1 Tim. 5, 17. 18. See also 
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Luke 10, 7. — 8ti avris, that he himself. Our English translation 
overlooks the emphasis. — /laKopiov .... Xnn^owtj'. The Evangelists 
have not recorded this saying of Christ. It comes down to us here 
aa an interesting specimen of the many such words that fell from 
his lips and were treasured up in the memory of the first disciples, 
but which no similar intervention has rescued from oblivion. It 
will be noticed that Paul alludes to the remark aa familiar lo his 
hearers. — The best authorities read fiSKXop dtfioitu instead of the 
inverse order. 

V. 36 - 38, Paul prays with the Elders, and reemharks. 

V. 36. e^is T& yimra, having kneeled (7, BO ; 9, 40). This 
was the attitude in prayer which prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians, except on the Sabbath and during the seven weeks before 
Pentecost, when they generally stood. They regarded the latter 
posture as the more appropriate one for the expression of gratitude, 
and adopted it, therefore, on joyful occasions. 

V. 37. The scene here is a touching one ; the simplicity of 
Luke's description heightens the effect of it. — koI fVwrfo-onEs .... 
nmiXou, and having fallen upon the neclc of Paul. In the same 
manner Joseph manifested his strong affection for Benjamin his 
brother (Gen. 45, 14), and for Jacob his father (Gen. 46,29), after 
their long separation from each other. It was in accordance with 
Oriental mannere. — Karfijiikovv, kissed tenderly. The preposition 
strengthens the verb ; comp. Matt. 26, 49. 

V. 38. ^ ilp^Kfi, which he had spoken (pluperf.); dative by 
attraction. W. § 24. 1. — Sri is declarative. — Seapfiv ^^ Bfiofxai 
(Tittm. de Syn. p. 120), behold, contemplate ; stronger than S^eo^e 
(v. 25). It suggests the idea of the interest and affection with 
which they looked upon that countenance for the last time. — 
jTpoEVfjiTroj', They sent forioard, conducted ; see the Note on 
15, 3. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

V. 1 - 6. They continue the Voyage to Tyre. 
V. ]. ojr 5e eywero, K. r. X., When now it came to pass that we 
put to sea. The construction is like that in v. 5. — onoanaaBkirras 
djr' miTav, Having departed from them (De Wet., Eob.) ; not, after 
many of the older critics, hoeing torn ourselves from them, which 
would be inappropriate in Luke 23,41, Some contend still' for the 
stronger sense (Kuin., Mcy.). — evOvSpop-TioiaiTes shows that the wind 
was in their favor ; see on ]6, 11. — Kb is for the more regular 
Kav ; see on 'AiroXXo) in 19, 1. Cos, or Co, was a small island on 
the CarLan coast, situated between the promontories on which stood 
Cnidas and Halicarnassus. Its present name is Stanchio, which has 
arisen from a slurred pronunciation of tsr^ KBf, like Slambul from 
h T^v jrdXw — Rhodes was at the entrance of the .^gean, on the 
coast of Caria, Its capital bore the same name, acd was famous 
for the colossus which stood across its harbor. The statue was 
prc«trate at this time, having been overthrown by an earthquake. — 
Foiara was a coast-town of Lyeia, at some distance from the left 
hank of the Xanthus.* It was best known for its celebrated oracle 
of Apollo, which, in the height of its authority, had almost rivalled 
that of Delphos. How near to it in the person of these wayfaring 
men was now brought the power which was to subvert that great 
delusion of heathenism ! How soon after this could it be said, in 
the words of Milton's Hymn on the Nativity of Christ : 
"The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
RunB through (he orehed roof in words deceiving, 

* "Here are still seen the triple arch which formed the gate of the city, 
the baths, and the theatre. The latter is scooped out of the side of a hill, 
and ia remarlcable for the com pie ten ess of the proscenium s.nd the steepness 
and oarrownesa of its maible seats. Above it is the singular pit, escaeated 
on the summit of the same hill, with its central square column, conjectured, 
with probability, hy Captain Beaufort, to have been the seat of the oracle 
of Apollo PatareUB. — Now its port is an inland marsh, generating poison- 
ous malaria, and the mariner sailing along the coast would never guess that 
the sand-hills before him blocked up the harbor Into which St. Paul sailed 
of o!d." — Travels in Lycia by Spralt and Forbes, Vol. I, p. 31. 
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With hollow sbriek the sleep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance or breathed Epell 

I 1 p 1 y d I iest from the prophetic cell." 

V Tl p ty tak other vessel. We are not iaformed 

f th n f 1 The vessel which had hrought 

thmth I yh bn adapted only to sailing along the 

h re th y n V h ga_, d the use of it (see on 20, 16) only 

until they should find an opportunity like the present. — Sianepap, 
crossing over just as they arrived. This particularity is as graphic 
" as if taken from a journal written during the voyage." The 
present participle denotes often an appointed or approaching act ; 
comp. V. 3 ; 27, 6. W. ^ 46. 5. a. 

V. 3. dvaijiavevrts fie Ttjv KiVpoi", And ha:uing had a view of Cy- 
prus, lit. haoing Imd it brought up to sight, made visible to us 
above the horizon. The language is that of an eyewitness, and of 
one familiar with the phraseology of seamen, who are accustomed to 
speak of raising the land when they approach it. The opposite ex- 
pression is djroKpvmrti.i' y^v ; See Kriig. on Thucyd. 5. 65 ; Stallb. on 
Prot. 338. A. The corresponding Latin words, says Mr. Humphry, 
are aperire and absconders {Virg-^n. 3. 275, 291). Some ren- 
der, being ahovin Cyprus, having it pointed out to us in the distance 
(Kob.). This verb, which in the active governs a dative and accu- 
sative, retains the latter, in the passive. W, § 40. 1 ; K, ^ 281. 3. 
— RamXiiron-es nfiT^i/, having left it behind. — tiiovvixov, on the left, 
is an adjective, not an adverb. K. § 264. 3. a. They passed, 
therefore, to the south of the island. They must have had a fair 
wind to enable them to take that course. — tit^so^;- eh Svptav refers 
to the voyage to Tyre ; for in the Roman age Syria included Phce- 
nicia (Win.), of which Tyre was the commercial emporium. For 
its present state, see Bob. Bibl. Res. III. p. 392 sq. — iitelire yap, 
K. T. Ji., is best taken as brachylogica! : for having come thither 
the ship was unlading (i. e. about to unlade) the cargo. This use 
of the participle coincides essentially with that in v. 2 ; see further 
Matt. 26, 28 ; Luke 22, 19. Some understand Iwlo-. of the con- 
veyance of the freight from the ship to the town ; for thither (after 
the arrival) leas tlie skip unlading the cargo (Mey., De Wet.). 
The writer would not be likely to specify so minute a circumstance. 
EKEio-6 is not to be confounded with enet The clause assigns the 
reason (y^p) for their stopping at this port. 
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V. 4. KOI avtvponTts TDus ftoAjnis, and hoeing sought out the dis- 
ciples who resided there. The Eoglish version overloolts both the 
preposition anci the article. The gospel had been preached here at 
an early period ; seeonll,19. The Saviour hal performed some 
of his miracles -in the viciaity of Tyre and S M 15 

21 ; Mark 7, 24. — (wf/tf (rafi<c. See on 10, 48 — nr m y 

be indefinite, as was remarked on 20, 6. Th w b d p 

parently to regulate their journey hy the conv n f n 

which they !iad taken passage. We cannot d b th y 

pied the time spent here in making known the -word, and m con- 
sulting for the welfare of the Tyrian church. — oiriws .... eir 
'if/joutroX^H, who said to Paul through the Spirit that he should not 
go up unto Jerusalem, i. e. if he had any regard to his own safety 
or personal welfare, or to their affectionate solicitude on his ac- 
count ; comp. jroptKdXoiifieii, K. r. X., in V. 13. They were informed 
by the Spirit that bonds and afflictions awaited the apostle at Jeru- 
salem ; but it was not revealed to them as the will of God that he 
should desist from his purpose to proceed thither. 

V. 5. Sre . . . . Igaprfo-oi. See the first clause in v. 1. -- -rhs 
rjjLepas-, till- days named in. v. 4. — 'irpo7rt)movT(iiv, as in 20, 3S. 

V. 7- 16. From Tyre they proceed to Ftolemais, and thence to 
Ciesarea and Jerusalem. 

v. 7. ^fwir .... at UToXfjutt&a, Now we, having (thereby) com- 
pleted the voyage, came dovm from Tyre to Ftolemais. Their ar- 
rival at the latter place terminated the sea part of their journey. 
This city was the ancient Accho (Judg. I. 31), still called Acco by 
the Arabians, and Acre or St. Jean d'Acre by Europeans. " It 
is on the Mediterranean Sea, at the north angle of a bay which is 
named from it, and which extends in a semicircle of three leagues, 
as far as the point of Mount Garmel." — tous nSeX^vs, the bretltren 
who were there ; see on v. 4. 

V, S. They now travelled by land. — The received oi jrepl roi" 
llaEXoi' after i^fKOiirrts is untenable, A church reading began here, 
and a more definite subject than 17/iEis was needed to suggest the 
connection. The gloss has passed into our English translation. — 
(If KauTapftav. This is the third time that Paul has been at Casarea. 
Ho was there on his journey from Jerusalem to Tarsus (9, 30), and 
again on his return to Antioch from his second missionary progress 

(IS, 22). — *i!iiinroii. See on 8, 40. — toO evayyiXiirrov. This 
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title appears to have been given to those who had no stated pas- 
toral charge, bat travelled from place to place and preached as 
they had opportunity. See Eph. 4, 1 1 ; 2 Tim, 4, 5. — Hvtos sk 
rav (irrA recalls Philip to the reader as already known to him in 
another capacity ; see 6, 5. 

V. 10. iip.ipat 7c\el<«is, many days (comp. 13,31 ; 37,20), taken 
here in a comparative sense. The apcstle was now in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, and, having travelled rapidly since he left Milctua, 
he had no occasion to hasten his journey ; comp. 20, 16. — "hya^os 
has been mentioned in 11, 28. He cannot be a different person ; 
for the name, office (jtpo^ttjje), and residence {ano t^s 'louSoios) are 
the same in both instances. 

V. 11. hrfias ffoSos. The prophet performed the act on 

himself, not on Paul, The pronoun should be airou, not ovroS. 
Many of the best manuscripts read tauroO. — cZtu, .... 'louSoIoi. 
The Romans put the apostle in chalna, but they did it at the bstiga- 
tion of the Jews. — Agabus, like the ancient prophets, accompanied 
his prediction with a symbolic act, which served to place the event 
foretold more vividly before them ; tho scene, being thus acted out 
before their eyes, was rendered present, real, beyond what any mere 
verbal declaration could possibly have made it. 

Quam quie sunt oculis eubjecta fidelibus, et qua; 
Ipse sibi tradit epectalor." 
Examples similar to this are frequent in the Old Testament; see 
1 Kings 22, 11 ; Is. 20, 1 sq. ; Jer. 13, 1 sq. ; Ezek. 4, 1 sq., etc. 

V. 12. iijiiis, we, y\.7,. the writer, Trophimus, Aristarcbus (see 
on 30, 4), and possibly others. — oi emSjrioi restricts itself to the 
Christians of the place. 

V. 13. rt voixiTe is the language of remonstance : What are 
you doing that ye weep., etc. The same mode of expression oc- 
cult in Mark 11, 5. — lyh yap, r. r. X. Their opposition was not 
only painful to him {mindpvirTovTis pou t^b Kapbiav), bat was use- 
less ; for {ydp) he was not to be shaken in his purpose (De Wet.) ; 
or, which agrees better with holjuos ex'^i their distress was unneces- 
sary ; for he deemed it a privilege, not a hardship, to suffer in the 
cause of Christ ; comp. 5, 41. 

V. 15. fm<rKcvaiTaii.fvoi is to he preferred here to aito<rKfvarrane- 
vol : liming packed up our baggage, made ready for the journey. 
Those who adopt the other word generally suppose it to mean, 
38 
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having packed away our haggage, i, e. at CEcaaiea, where they 
left it, or at least the superfiuoiK part of it (Olah.). But if it was 
their sea-luggage and unnecessary for the rest of the way, why did 
tliey not leave it at Ptolemais, where they ended the voyage ? 
Some insist that, if we retain annnrxtvaoanevoi, we are to explain it 
thus: having packed away (removed) oi*r baggage, i.e. from the 
place where it was stored, in order to carry it with them (De Wet., 
Mey.). With this interpretation the two words yield ultimately the 
same meaning. impcurKivairaiiivai and ojrora^fimt are explanatory 
variations. — " The authorized English version," says Mr. Hum- 
phry, " uses the word ' carriage ' in the unusual sense of ' things 
carried,' baggage, as in Judges 18, 21 and 1 Sam. 17, 22. Cran- 
mer has ' took up our burdens,' and the Geneva version ' trussed 
up our fardels.' " 

V. 16. avi^\dov, sc. Tires, which govems^/ioAjTSi' ; comp. John 
16, 17. W. § 66. 4. — ayovTts mvaa-a>n stands by attraction 

for nyoPTis J7apa Mraaara TSap ^ ^evurSa/icv, bringing MS to MnaSOn 

with whom, we should lodge {Olsh., Mey,, De Wet.). His relation 
to them as their host was more important to them than his name, 
and presents itself first, therefore, in the order of statement. Mm- 
amvi could depend possihly on ayovrts., bringing vs to Mnason 
( W. § 31.2), which affords the same sense ; but the construction is 
hard. Some render bringing Mnuson, i. e. with them from Cssa- 
rea ; which attributes to them an improbable act, while it leaves the 
dative equally irregular. — opxal<^ yjoAjT^ =^ imQifqi air opx^s., an 
ancient (not an aged) disciple, i. e. who had long been such. He 
may have been converted on the day of Pentecost (comp, h dpxa 
in 11, 15), or have been a personal follower of Christ. 

V. 17-26. Paid assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jeioisli 
Believers. 

V. 17. The apostle arrives now at Jerusalem for the Jtfth time 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. It is the 
last recorded visit tliat he ever made to the Jewish capital. His 
present return could not have talcen place later than the spring of 
A, D. 59 ; since we must reserve two ycare for his imprisonment at 
Cffisarea (24, 27), and two for his imprisonment at Eome, before we 
come to A. D. 64.* If wo fix upon this limitation on that side, we 

" See Introduction, ^ 6. 5. 
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have then four years aa the term of the apostle's third missionary 
excursion, which we may distribute as follows. He left Antioch 
about the beginning of A. D. 55 (see on 18, 23) , and readied Ephe- 
sus in the spring of that year. Here he spent about three years 
(20, 31), and proceeded to Macedonia in the spring of 58 (see 
on 20, 1). He was occupied here and in other parts of Northern 
Greece during the summer and autumn of that year (see on 20, 2) , 
and arrived at Corinth early in the following winter. Having spent 
the nest three months in that city (20, 3), he returned to Mace- 
donia and embarked for Syria in the spring of A, D. 59.* He 
celebrated the Pentecostal feast for that year at Jerusalem. 

V. 18, T^ f'moijffj), i. e. the day after their arrival. — 'ickoj^oj'. 
This is James the Younger, who presided over the church at Jeru- 
salem ; comp. 12, 17. As no one of the other apostles is men- 
tioned in this part of the narrative, it is probable that they were 
either not living or were laboring in foreign lands. 

V. 19. atra-ao-afiEwoE airois. He had performed the same act of 
courtesy on his preceding visit to them ; see 18, 22, — 6cd t^e 
BioKoctus otToti, through his ministrt/ in the course of his recent 
journey. 

V. 20. wonat nvpt^is stands for a large hut indefinite number : 
mhat multitudes. Compare 1 Cor. 4, 15 and 14, 19. — irjkaToi rod 
voiiov, sealoisfor the law; an objective or causative genitive (comp. 
Gal. 1, 14). K. § 265. 2. h. 

v. 21. oTc ajroi7njo-ioii 6t6(«rKEiE, k. t. X., that thoii dosl teach 
apostasjf from Moses, etc. Neander presents the following just 
view of the transaction related here. "Tliis accusation against 
Paul was certainly false in the form in which it was alleged ; for 
he opposed the external observance of Judaism only so far as the 
justification and saoctificatioB of men were made to depend upon 

• If we suppose two years and six or nine months to Bshaust Tpuriai' 
in 20, 31, our scheme of chronology would allow us to assign Paul's re- 
turn to JeruBulem to the spring of the preceding year, viz. that of A. D. 
58. The apostle may have left Antioch on his third tour aufficiently early 
in 54 {see on 13, 23) to have spent several monlhs at Ephesua before 
Pentecost in A. D. 55 ; and lie could then have completed the two remain- 
ing years of his residence in that city, at PenteooBt in A. D. 57 (see on 
20, 1). The advantage of this computation would be, that it frees us from 
the necBssily of crowding the two years of the apostle's Roman captivity so 
near lo the year 64. See the Chronological Outline, at the top of p. 19. 
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it It was bis principle, that no one should abandon the national 
aod civil relations in which he stood at the time of his conversion, 
except for important reasons ; and in accordance with this principle 
he allowed the Jews to adhere to their peculiarities amonc which 
h h ^ w( ) B d 

pp wh d P d as h 



p hhPd myhh h msta 

ga tb p d ish Chris- 

tian mse m h m 

wh m tt d h h 

mea g in k g th 

m w te B P w as 

this result hy any arbitrary or violent act ; he would leave it to be 
the work of timo, and would have no one break away capriciously 
from the relations in which he has been called to be a Christian. 
Hence, without deviating from the principles of strict sincerity, he 
could repel that accusation of the Jewish zealots. He was far from 
entertaining the haired against Judaism, and the ancient theocratic 
nation, with which his violent opponents charged him. In conform- 
ity with the principle avowed in his Epistles, viz. that he became a 
Jew to the Jews, as he became a heathen to tho heathen and weak 
to those who were weak, he declared himself ready to do what 
James proposed to him, in order to refute that accusation. He 
consented to refute it by taking part in the Jewish worship in a 
mode which was highly esteemed by pious Jews," 

V. 22. n oSb fOTi; What, therefore, is it f viz. which the occa- 
sion requires ; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 15. 16, — iranas .... uujwXMp, 
It is entirely necessary (inevitable) that a multitude (viz. of the 
Jewish Christians) should come together, i. e. around Paul as he 
appeared in their public assemblies, in the temple and elsewhere, in 
order to watch h' c nd t anl e wh th r their suspicions of him 
were just. It is t m ant tl at tl e cl ch would assemble in a 
body for the pu p so of s 1 at n (C Iv., Grot) ; for with that 
idea we should 1 a e 1 ad b fo e jrX flor (comp. 4, 32 ; 15, 12. 
30). Nor docs the langia^e nt m t tlat Paul's advisers appre- 
hended any viole t tb e k tie pa of the Jewish Christians 
(Kuin.) ; the subsequent riot which led to his apprehension originat- 
ed not with them, hut with the unbelieving Jews (comp. v. 27), 
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V. 23. The SvSpts -riirvapts Were certainly Jews, and may be 
supposed from the relation implied in tlatu ijidv to have been also 
Jewish believers. — fix't" fxovrcs eip' lavrav, liming a vow upon 
fAeBMeZties, which, as appears from every circumstance of the de- 
scription, must iiave been a Nazarite vow. This vow bound those 
who assumed it to let the hair grow, to abstain from intosicating 
drink, aad in other respects to maintain a life of ascetic rigor 
(Numb. 6, 3 sq.). It was loft to their option how long they con- 
tinued such a vow ; though it seems to have been customary among 
the Jew s of ll is p r'od to extend it at least to thirty days (Jos, Bell. 
Jud. 2. 15 1) When the time specified in the vow was com- 
pleted, 1 e Niza e ofiered a ram of a year old for a burnt-offering, 
a sheep of the sa e age for a sin-ofTering, a ram for a thank-offer- 
ing, a baske of leavened cakes, and a libation of wine. His 
hair was have off it the gate of the sanctuary, and cast into the 
fire where the thank ofiering was burning. He offered as a wave- 
offering to Cod tbe si oulders of the thank- oiTering and two cakes, 
which ie e both g \en to tbe priest." Jahn's ArchEeol. § 395. 

V, 24. ToiiTovs 7rapa3ui/3o)c, ikese taking with thyself ^ as associates 
in the vow. — u.yviir6rin aiiv aiiTols, jrwrify thyself with them ; enter 
upon the same course of abstinence and religious consecration. — 
Koi hanaiitjaav eir auroir, and spend upon them, incur expense on their 
account. " As, in some instances, the Nazarites had not sufficient 
properly to enable them to meet the whole expense of the offer- 
ings, other persons who possessed more defrayed the expense for 
them, or shared it with them, and in this way were made parties to 
the vow." The Jews looked upon it as an act of special merit to 
assist a Nazarite in this manner. Josephus relates (Antt. 19. 6. 1) 
that Agrippa the First, on his arrival at Jerusalem after having ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Palestine, paid the expense of numerous 
indigent Nazarites who were waiting to be released from their vows. 
He intended it as a thank-ofFering for his good fortune. — khI yvoi- 
uovTOi jraiTSf, and all shall know by this act. yimo-i and yvatiwvrai, 
all may know {Eng. vers,), are grammatical corrections, founded on 
the false view that this clause depends on tva. — nai o^tJi, also thy- 
self as well as they. 

V, 25. mepl Se rmv ■nfniarfuK&rtnv iev&v. But (as we are both 
aware) in regard to the Gentiles who have believed, etc. — ^//.us, 
we, i. e. the apostles and Christians at Jerusalem ; for the adoption 
of the decree was properly their act (comp. 15, 22), and not that 
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of Paul and the other delegates from Antioch who submitted to 
them (he question which the decree settled (15, 1), The ob- 
ject of the reminiscent remark in this verse was to obviate any 
scruple that Paul might feel, lest the proposed measure should in- 
terfere with the libeily of the Gentile converts. — fl itl) tjivXaa-creadati 
K. T. X. See the Note on 15, 20. 

V. 26. ^apako^av refers to his connecting himself with them, as 
in V. 24 ; not to his taking them to the temple — 17 ix"!^""^ W*P?) 
i. e. the day after his interview with James, and the third since his 
arrival at Jerusalem (v. 18). — trip «i!roif belongs to Syiurdus, not 
to etcrnei (Mey.) ; comp. v. 24. — SiayyeXhav iyvurji u, announ- 

cing, viz. to the priests {noto eis ro Upop) the fulfilment (1 e his in- 
tended observance) of the days of the purification, 1. e. probably of 
the remaining days during which the Nazariteship of tho four men 
was to continue ; the number of which days was seven (v. 27). 
Slier, De Wette, Meyer,* Eobinson, and others, adopt essentially tte 
view. The convenience of the priests may have required such a 
notification to enable them to prepare for the concluding ceremony 
at the temple. But fWJv.^panrH' has received other explanations. 
Some suppose Paul to have given notice of the actual completion 
of the men's vow (Wiesl.), and others, of the period of its comple- 
tion, i. e. the time when it would cease. The second of these 
two opinions is better than tho first ; for tlie first is opposed to eSpoc 
/ic riypiaiiipov ip T^ Upa in 24, 18. The apostle's arrest {v. 27) was 
subsequent to his present appearance in the temple, and at the time 
of the arrest, as we see from the words just quoted, he was still ob- 
serving his part of the vow. — eaii oS, k. t. X., depends on the ver- 
bal idea in fim-X^poiirii' ; (he would observe the days) until the offer- 
ing (prescribed in such cases ; see on v. 23) was brought. Some 
connect this clause with tiVijei eir t6 Upov : he went into the temple 
(and staid there) until the offering was brought. The objection to 
this is (to say nothing of the ellipsis), that the men would he repre- 
sented as absolved from their obligation, while that of Paul still con- 
tinued. — aurfflj- refers to niSpnr The apostle had no sacrifice to 
bring on his own account 

=■1^7 ill Iiis Tiavislalion of llie New 
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.lis most natu- 
rally the rifitpaiv ro£ (Syj/ioyioO just spoken of; the time in 24, 11 may 
be computed in different ways {see the Note there) ; and above all, 
we need more evidence that the Jews observed Pentecost as a heb- 
domadal festival. The law of its institution prescribed but one day, 
though the later Jews, it would seem, added a second (Win.). — 
ol ojrb T^s'Airlas'loubaioi, the Jews from Asia, i.e. the province of 
that name where Paul had resided so long (20, 31). Some of tbem 
may have been from Ephesus, who would recognize Trophimus 
(v. 29) as a fellow-townsman. 

V. 28. jSmjflstre, Itelp, i. e. to apprehend him, or to wreak ven- 
geance on him. — tn re Kal, and further also ; comp. 2, 26. It is 
one of Luke's peculiar phrases. — "eXXijvos may be the plural of 
the class of category, because what Paul had done In the case of 
one, he might be said in point of principle to have done for many ; 
or it may have been an exaggeration for the purpose of increasing 
the tumult. — els to Upov, into the temple, i. e. the part of it inter- 
dicted to foreigners. The outer court or inelosurc was called the 
court of the Gicntiles, and could be entered by them without prof- 
anation. The second court, or that of the Israelites, was sur- 
rounded with marble pillars, on which, as Pliilo states, was inscribed 
in Latin and Greek ; " On penalty of death let no foreigner go 
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V. 29. For TropUmus, see on 20, 4. — iv hiiuSov, k. t. X. 
They had seen Trophimus in the city with him, and from that 
rushed to the conclusion that he had brought Greelis into the tem- 
ple. " ZclotK puianleiC says Bengel, " ssepe errant." 

V, 30. iXKkov .... Upmi, they dragged him out of the temple, so 
as not to pollute it with blood. They had determined already to 
kill him, Bengel conjectures that they wished to prevent him from 
taking refuge at the altar. But the Mosaic law restricted the right 
of asylum to those who had been guilty of accidental murder ; 
see Ex. 21, 13. 14. — tKXelaSrjaav al 6ipai, the dooTs (of the second 
court) were closed, probably by the Levitcs, who had the care of the 
temple ; see the Note on 4, 1. They may have feared that the 
crowd would return, or some new disturbance arise. 

V. 31-40, The Roman Commander rescues Paul from the Hands 
of the Jews. 

V. 31. fijTouprou' he aiiTOB airoicniivai. Now wMU they were seek- 
ing to kill fttm ; they were beating him for that purpose {see v. 32). 
But as the onset had been sudden, and they were not furnished with 
weapons, some delay intervened. It was nothing in all human, ap- 
pearance but that momentary delay, that saved now the life of the 
apostle. The Roman officer had time to appear and snatch him 
from impending death. — oj«/3ij, «. t. X., a report went up to the 
chiliareh of the cohort ^ see his name in 23, 26, It was but the 
work of a moment to convey to him the information He had his 
station in the castle of Antonia, which was on a lock or ! 11 at the 
northwest angle of the temple-area. The tcwer at the southeast 
corner of the castle " was seventy cubifi hich ind o\ctlooked the 
whole temple with its courts Tl e fo tie s con nun ca e 1 w h the 
northern aod western porticos of 1 e mple a ea nd 1 ad flights 
of stairs descending into both by h 1 1 e g son co 1 1 a any 
time enter the court of the emp e 1 p e mis Bibl. 
Kes. I. p. 432. During the fes als was c s ma y o ke p the 
troops in readiness to suppress the riots which were so liable to oc- 
cur at such times (comp. on 10, 37). See Jos. Antt 30. 5, 3; 
Bell. Jud. 5. 5, 8. 

v. 32. fnarovrapxi^'i cenlvHons, each with his proper comple- 
ment of men. The chiliareh ordered out a force sufficiently large 
to intimidate all opposition. — KaTtbpajKv (V aJi-ou't, ran down upon 
them. To that despatch Paul was indebted for his escape ; note 
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also fiainijs. This verb corresponds to hm^jj in v. 31, — ol fis 156p- 
res, K. T, X. They knew the consequences loo well to rua the risk 
of a coilisipn wiili the Roman troops. See on 19, 24. 

V. 33. BfB^vai. a\iKre<ri Sutri, to he bound with two chains, i. e. to 
have his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him. 
The mode was described in the Note on 12, 6. — ris av S], who lie 
might be, smce his name and wmk were uncertain. — koI tI eon 
jrnroajKas, and whtU he has done. The form of (he inquiry presup- 
poses that he had committed some crime. "W, "^ 42. 4, c. 

V. 34. els T^c jrapiii0u\'qv, into the garrison or barracks ; not 
the castle (Eng. vers.), but the part of it assigned to the soldiers. 

V, 35. <V1 Tois am^aOiJois, Upon the stairs which led up to the 
castle. — avviBi, k. t. X-, it happened thai he was borne (upon their 
shoulders probably) by the soldiers. efiainACfro without mrvefft) 
would have called attention less distinctly to the peril of his situa- 
tioD, requiring such a precaution for his safety, 

V. 36. atpf is imperative present because r/KoXoCSfi (impcrf.) 
represents the cry as a continued one. Compare ipov in John 19, 
15, where the aorisl precedes. 

V. 37. 'EXX.jj'urTi yiiii>aK6Ki Dosl thou hiow Greek 1 The od- 
verb stands in the place of the object {20, 13), and XdXeij. is not to 
be supplied (Kuin.) ; comp. rour Supiorl fjriaraitfyovs, Sen. Cyr. 
7. 5. 31, and in Latin Greece nescire (Mey., De Wet.). 

V. 38. oIk Spa, K. T. X., Art Ihou not therefore the Egyptian ? 
i. e. as I supposed, ov indicates an affirmative answer with refer- 
ence to the speaker's former stale of mind. W, ^ 61. 3. The 
commander, on being addressed in Greek, concludes that he is 
mistaken; for it was notorious (it would seem) that tlie Egyptian 
was unable to speak that language. He could not have drawn 
that inference solely from his Egyptian origin, for the Greek 
was now spoken more or less in almost every country. — Of this 
Egyptian impostor, Joseplius has given two different accounts which 
need to be reconciled with each other, as well as with Luke. In 
his Bel!. Jud. 2. 13. 5, he relates that a juggler (yorji), whom he 
also denominates 6 &lyiwn.os, having procured for himself the repu- 
tation of a prophet, led a gi-eat multitude of about thirty thousand 
men out of the desert to the Mount of Olives, and promised them 
that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his command ; but 
Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled jieT oXiyoij', with a small 
number, most of his followers were slain or taken prisoners, and 
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the rest of the crowd (ro Xourow ttXijAoe) di=peised In hia Antt 
SO. 7. 6 (he wrote this woik 1 iter th-m his Jewish Vi ar), he 'tatrs 
that this Egyptian came to Jerusalem, thit hu pei'iuaded the popu 
lace to go out with him to the Mount of 01 1 es, where he would e\ 
hibit to thorn the wonder hefoie mentioned , and then he speaks of 
the attack of Fells, and in that connect on says merely that four 
hundred of the Egyptian's people wen, slam, ind two hundred wtie 
taken captive, without any furthei addihon " Heie now," says 
Tholuck,* " Joscphus has in all appcaiancc contiadicted himself in 
the most glaring manner , foi in one case the Eg\ pt an bungs the 
people from the desert to the Mount of 01 ves, in the other, from 
Jerusalem; in the one cise the gieater pirt of thirty thousand 
people are slain or taken prisoners, m the othei, the numbei of 
the slain amounts to only four hundred, that of the piisoners to only 
two hundred. This example serves to illustiato an important rule 
of criticism, so often violated by sceptical writers in relation to the 
Bible ; and that is, that, if the general ciedibilily of an histornn be 
acknowledged, we are bound to leconcde an apparent difleience by 
interpretation or combination The application of this principle 
here enables us to view the mattei thus The min had at first i 
band of sicarii, and a rabble had also attached themselves to him , 
these people he leaves bchmd on the Mount of Olives, and leads 
thither out of Jerusalem an idditional ciowd, so thit the entne 
multitude might amount to about thiity thousand men As usually 
happens in such cases, curiosity meroly had diawn togelhei most 
of them. Only a smaller company helonged to the tiaia of his fol- 
lowers, and among these were the steam , the attack of the So 
mans was directed properly against these, of whom Felix slew 
four hundred, and made two hundred prisoners. With a small num- 
her, i. e. with the four thousand of whom Luke speoAs, he escaped 
into the desert ; the remaining mass, i. e. ri it>.^6os, of which the 
first passage of Joscphus speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar 
way, the Jewish historian may be reconciled with himself, and with 
the writer of the Acts." — tls rifv fp>jji.av, viz. between Egypt and 
Palestine, as he came from that direction. — tovs TerpaiarrxMovs, the 
four thousimd. The event was so recent that the precise number 
was still known. The same Felix was procurator of Judea at this 
time ; see 23, 24. — o-iko/iiV, assassins, a Latinism. They received 

* GlaubwUrdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschiohte, p. 16i). 
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their name from the Roman sica, a curved dagger adapted by its 
fonn to be concealed beneath the clothes ; they could use it for 
striking a fatal hlow, in a crowd, without being observed. 

V. 39. eyi> .... Tapo-fvc, as analyzed by Meyer, contains two 
clauses; I am indeed (ncv) not the Egyptian, but a Jew from Tar- 
sus- 8e' below can hardly be antithetic. — KAikIos depends on 
jriSXeus ; not in apposition with an implied genitive in Tapaevs (Eng. 
vers.). — ovK da^iuni, not unnoted ; on the contrary, says Josephua 
(Antt. 1. 6. 1), the most important city of all Cilicia. Many of 
the coins of Tarsus bear the title of Autonomous and Metropolis. 
See on 9, 30. 

V. 40. llaCXos eormi, K. T. X. " What nobler spectacle," ex- 
claims Chiysostom, " than that of Paul at this moment ! There 
ho stands bound with two chains, ready to make his defence to the 
people. The Roman commander sits by, to enforce order by his 
presence. An enraged populace look up to him from below. Yet 
in the midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, how 
tranquil ! " — t^ 'E^potSi tioKeKra, i. e. in the Syro-Cbaldaic or 
AramEBan, as in John 5,2 ; 19, 13. See on 6. 1. In that lan- 
guage, if he was not more intelligible to most of them, he could 
at -least " speak more directly to the hearts of the people," 



V. 1-21. PauVs Speech on the Stairs of the Castle. 
As we examined Luke's account of Paul's conversion {9, 1 - 18) 
in connection with this address, it will be sufficient for the most part 
to refer the student to the Notes there, so far as the two narra- 
tives coincide. I subjom Mr. Humphry's introductory paragraph. 
" Though the subject- matter of this speech has been related before, 
it assumes here a f esl interest from the manner in which it is 
adapted to tl e occas o i and the audience. The apostle is suspect- 
ed of disaffection to the Mosaic law. In order to refute this charge, 
he addre'ises them n Hebrew ; he dwells on his Jewish education, 
and on h s ei ly zeal for the law ; he shows how at his conversion 
he was g ded by Anan as, a man devout according to the law, and 
of good report among t! e Jews at Damascus, and how he subse- 
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quently worshipped in the lemple at Jerusalem. So far they listen 
to him ; but he oo sooner touches on the promulgation of the gos- 
pel among the heathen (v. 21) than he is interrupted, and his fate 
would probably have been the same as Stephen's, had he not been 
under the protection of the Roman captain." 

V. 1. For a.Sf\<j>oi Kol Trarip^s, see on 7, 2. Here too the Eng- 
lish version represents 3sSpfs as a distinct class. — jiou depend: 
on oKoiicTaTe (comp. 1, 4), hut on dwoKaylas. 

V, 3. The common vule would place ixiii after yeysvmijievoi 
stands out of its place now and then in the best writers. 
^ 65. 5. The opposition lies evidently between Paul's foreign birth 
and his education at Jerusalem. — KiXwici depends not on ttoX. 
derstood but on Tapo-^ under the rule of possession. W. § 30. 2. 
— C po is sentence diffeientlj Many of the older 

a rs 1 m Meyer follows, place the comma after ro/ioXi^X, 
m a 1 of imj so as io bring a pirticiple at the bead of the sev- 
e 1 1 u This division promotes the ihythm at the expense of 

ti e sen e The comma ohould be put undoubtedly after rain-_v 
(G-sb La hm DeW^t) ir pa oi jr 8 r /mX '\ is appropriate 
o jr JT bevjjf bu no o o a Spaiiji tl e er having respect 

1 s pi a owtl o p Oj, e s o na ood he former to his 
p ofe na a n nw a a Spaii/if ff "■ ^ "'''7? forbids the 

pp n a Pa vae a al whe le we o reside at Jeru- 
sal n Conpae o 2fi 4 He s n. e emoved thither 
from Tar h b ybood o y vo I surprising that 

Eichhorn a He e ah u na n in opp on to such evi- 
dence, tha Pa d d no e e he scb o of C maliel until the 
thirtieth year of his age.* — To be taught at one's Jeet was a pro- 
verbial expression among the Jews, founded on the fact thai in their 
schools the teachers, whether they stood or sat, occupied a higher 
place than the pupils. — flcoE is like the genitive in 21, 20. 

v. 4. TQVTiji' ftii/ oSov (19, 23) stands concisely for those of this 
way ; comp. 9, 2. — Sxpt Samrov should be understood of the re- 
suh, not the aim merely (Grot.), of his persecution. The facts 
justify the strongest sense of the expression ; see v. 30 and 26, 10. 

V. 5. &s Koi /Ml, as also the high-priest testifies (= is wit- 
ness) _/(»»■ me; i. e. the apxifptvs?it that time (see on 9, 1), who was 

* 111 regard to Uie prubable uge of Fiiul nt tluvt time, sue Appendix, 
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known to be still living. Some conafrue the verb incorrectly as 
future. — TTpbs tovs abtXijiois =^ irpos ras <Tovaysiy&s in 9, 2 ; 1. 6. unto 
the Jewish rulers of the synagogue whom Paul recogaizea as breth- 
ren (as in V. 1), to show that he was not hostile to his country- 
men or alienated from them (21, 28); comp. Rom. 9, 1 sq. — 
*?nip£vo;ii(i', was journeying; not went (Eog. vers.). — n^Qii-.... 
Sptqi, in order to bring also those tliere., lit, iMlber, because the 
speaker's mind passes from where he is to them. — li/a 7iiiiapi}6a<rtv, 
that they might be punisJted, viz. by imprisonment (v. 4 ; 8, 3), by- 
stripes (v. 19 ; 26, 11), or by death (v. 4 ; 8, 1). 

V. 6, iyiyfTOy K. T. !v.. But it happened to me as I journeyed (the 
participle as imperfect) that, etc. — f«« jropeuojisj^ is not an in- 
stance of the dative absolute, but depends on iykvcTo ; comp, v. 17. 
W. § 31, R. 3. — Ttp\ pi<rniifiplav. See on 9, 3. That he should 
have had such a vision {<^s Uavov) at such an hour made it the 
more impossible that he should be deceived. — For -nfpi in jrepia- 
oTpdilrai repeated before epi, see on 3, 2. 

V. 7. %iT(ia, which is changed in some copies to etteitow, is an 
Alexandrian form ; comp. Gal. 5, 4. W. § 13. 1. a. Transcribers 
have probably altered this termination to the second aorist in some 
other passages, as John 6, 10; Heb. 3, 17 ; Rev. 7, U. For IW«aa 
■ in the classics, see K. '^ 154, E. 2 ; B, § 114. 

V. 9. oi <rijv ^po\ S,T« = ol .rvvo&evovTis oSrffl in 9, 7 (comp. 26, 
14), So those might be described who were travelling with Saul 
accidentally ; but the common view is more correct, that they are 
the men who accompanied him as his assistants. He would need 
the aid of others to enable him to ccmvey his prisoners in safety to 
Jerusalem (v. 5). — T171' Be tpairqu oiJk ^Kovcrav, but the voice of him 
loho spoke to me they understood not. For this translation, see the 
remarlcs on 9, 7. 

v. 1 1. o)f 8e oi^K fVi^Xenov, As now I Sam not, i. e. any thing ; 
here only widiout an object. — an-o ttjs 80^7? tov <paiTl>s eKfipov,from 
the glory, splendor, of that light, which was " above the brightness 
of the sun"; see 26, 13. 

V. 12. ™ire(3^i is the authorized word, not suXo^iJs. — Karouaivj^iDp, 
sc. ev Aopaaxa. — imari!. Standing near, in order to place his hands 
upon him ; comp. 9, 17. — The recapitulation omits here what is 
related in 9, 10-19. 

V. 13. apa^\e<frov, see again, receive thy sight {9, 12) ; but am- 
pXs^a lis avrov, I looked Up Upon Mm. Meyer attaches the latter 
sense to the verb in the first clause. 
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V. 14. jrpoE^^Etpio-aro, k. r. X., Itas appointed (deatined, as in 3, 
20) ihee to hioie his will, not as to the way of saviug men (i e 
jSouXiJi' in 20, 27), but as to what he was to do and suffer in hia 
future sphere of labor ; corap. 9, 15. 16. — nal ideai See the last 
remark on 9, 7. — rto SUaioi', as in 3, 14 ; 7, 52 

V. 15. oTifo-n . . . . av6pi,i!ovs, for thou shalt be a uitness fit 
Iiim unto all imn. This 13 the reason why Chiisl had revealed 
himself to Paul ; comp. Gal. 1, 16. The idei of our English 
" martyr" was not attached to iLOfmip or ^pns till a latei period 
We see the word in its progress to that signification in v. 20 and 
Rev. 17, 6. Towards the close of the second century it had be- 
come so honorable a title, that the Christians at Lyons who had 
been condemned to suffer torture or death, fearful that they might 
waver in the moment of extremity, lef ised to be called marty s 
" This name," said they, " properly belongs only to the t e <»nd 
faithful Witness, the Prince of Life or at Iciit only to tl ose 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their coi stincy to the end 
We are but poor, humble confessors 1 e i/ioX yo (E iseb Hist 
5. 3.) — &p instead of ^, which the verb lequires arises from the 
suppressed iKeivav after /idpnis. 

V. 16. ayaarii-i stands opposed to fifXkd! 1 e without delay 
see on 9, 18. — (Sajn-nrai, be baptized, or, with a strictei adheience 
to the form, have thyself baptized (De Wet.). One of the uses of 
the middle is to express an act which a person procures another to 
perform for him. This is the only instance in which the verb oc- 
curs in this voic§, with reference to christian baptism. — mi AaSKou- 
irai Tas A-iioprlas /too, and wash away thy sins. This clause states a 
result of the baptism, in languEige derived from the nature of that 
ordinance. It answers to eh Sipco-ii' Ap.apTiai' in 2, 38, i. c. submit 
to the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages baptism is 
represented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. — iirtKoXeirdiiepoi ri oimiia ouTov supplies essentially the place 
of tm Tip oj/dfioTi 'Ijjitou Xpurrov in 2, 38 ; see the Note on that 
clause, rm Kvplov after Sto/jh has much less support than auroS. 
The pronoun can refer only to Christ ; comp. on 9, 14. 

V. 17. lyiiiero governs /ioi as in v. 6. — In irpootvxopivov p.ou the 
construction changes to the genitive absolute. On account of this 
intervening clause, fie accompanies yincirdm, though eyf^ETo has the 
same logical subject (see oa 15, 23). W. § 45. 2, — On e 
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see 10, 10. Some, as Schott, WieseJer, and others, would identify 
this " ecstasy " with the visioa to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor. 
12, 2 ; they would establish hy this coincidence the dale of the 
composition of that Epistle, But as the apostle had so many simi- 
lar revelations in the course of his life, and as the character of this 
vision is so unlike that described in 3 Cor. 12, 2, the conjecture 
that they are the samo must be pronounced vague and improbable. 

V. 18. if rdx" accords with Gal. 1, 18. It is there stated that 
on this first visit Paul remained at Jerusalem but fifteen days. In 
that passage of Iho Epistle the apostle says nothing respecting this 
vision in the temple ; but " omissions are not contradictions, nor is 
silence concerning a fact a denial of it." — fitori .... ?repi tuou, be- 
cause they (viz his unconverted countrymen) will not receive thy 
te&timony, i e although he should contmvie to declire it to them 
See the Note on 9, 30 

V. 19 Kaya ihoi, K T \ The apostle slates the reason hcio 
why he s ipposed Jerusalem to be his proper field of labor H -i 
history as a converted blaspiemer and ptrsocitoi was notorious n 
that city , tl e te'^timony of such a man might be expected to have 
more weight an ong thage who had witnessed the change in his 
charactei, than among those to whom his previous life was un 
known 

V. 20 napnipos Tov, thy witness not ' m'lrtyr ' (Enf, vers), 
seeonv 15 — «at avros, then {•'pe on 1 IQ) I viys If — In re 
apect to muKuSoKBiv, see the Note on 8, 1, t^ auaipiaei aOroO the 
critical edihons of the text omit, or put in brackets'! It is probably 
an addition from 8, 1. 

V. 22-29. Paul pleads his Roman Citizenship, and escapes the 
Torture. 
V. 22. uypi Toijrou ToC Xoyou, Unto this word, viz. that God 
would send him to the heathen. — For tov with toiovtov, see on 
19, 25. — ou yap md^Ktp aMn ^v,for it was not fit he should live ; 
imperfect because he had forfeited life long ago. W. § 42. 2. 
Meyer refers the past tense to the chiliareh's interference : he 
ought not to have rescued the man, hut should have left him to his 
fate. Some copyists, not perceiving the force of the imperfect, 

wrote Ka8rjKov or xaB^Kei. 

V. 23. piTTTouiTiai' TCI ijiarta means, not throwing off their gar- 
ments as a preparation for stoning Paul (Grot-, Mey.), for he was 
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now in Ihe custody of the Roman captain ; but throwing them up, 
tossing them about, as a manifestation and an effect of tiieir incon- 
trollable rage. Their easting dust into tJte air was an act of the 
same character This mode of demonstmting their feelings was 
suited also to inflame the populace still more, and to impress the 
tribune with the necessity of conceding something to their demands. 
Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer,* says that it is common 
for the peasants in Persia, when they have a complaint to lay he- 
fore their governors, to repair to them by hundreds, or a thousand, 
at once ; Ihey place iJiemselves near the gate of ihe palace, where 
they suppose they are most likely to be seen and heard, and there 
set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and throw dust into the 
air, at the same time demanding justice 

V 24 fKt)ifv(rfv, K T \ It IS not suipnsiog that the chiliarch 
gave this ordei He had been unable to follow Paul's address on 
account of his ignorance of the language , and witnessing now this 
renewed outburst of ragf, he concludes that the prisoner must have 
given occasion foi it by seme flagrant offence, and determines 
tlieiefore to extort a confession from him — (hsen/ .... airov, di- 
recitng that he should he eiamined hy scomges. The plural refers 
to tlie blows 01 lashes ot the scourge It was proposed to torture 
him into an acknowledgment of his supposed crime. — iva itriyva, 
that he might aseeitam — ovrftii en-e^uwmii aurp, were so crying out 
against him , not o ltd out (Eng vers ) 

V. 25. i,s 6e wpofTiivav nuroB Tois luatTw has received two differ- 
ent esplanatlons. Some, as De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, render : 
Sut as they (sc. the soldiers, see v. 29) stretched htm forth for the 
tliongs, i e for the scourge, which consisted sometimes of two or 
more lashes oi cords They placed thr apostle in an iipught pos- 
tuie, so as lo expose him mote fully to the blotto, or caused him 
to lean forward in ordei to receive them more effectually The 
stnpes, it wiil be lemembered, were inflicted on the naked back 
(see 16, 22) Others translate, they sfretthed him foith with 
the thongs, agiinst a block or pillar, i e bound him to it with 
them, piepaiatoiy to his being scouiged The article in this case 
would designate the thonga as those whii,h it was customary 
to use on such occasions Bottgci,t who -idvocites the view 

• ObBervalinii=, Vol IV p 903 

i Scbauplatz der Wirksarakeit dea Aposteh Faulus, p. 84. 
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last stated, deduces a stroag confirmation of it from v. 29. It 
is said that the cliiliarch feared when he ascertained tliat Paiil 
was a Eomao citizen, because he had hound /dm ; but that fear 
could not relate to the command in 21, 33, for he kept Paul in 
chains until the next day (v. 30), and Felix left him still in that 
condition at the expiration of his term of office (24, 27). It was 
not contrary to the Roman laws for a magistrate to bind a criminal 
or suspected person for safe-keeping, although he was known to be 
a Koman citizen ; and hence it is difficult to see what can be meant 
by SeBfK^s in v. 29, unless it be the binding connected with the 
scourging to which the commander had ordered Paul to be subject- 
ed. That was an outrage which was not to come near the person 
of a Roman even after condemnation ; the infliction of it on the 
part of a judge or magistrate exposed him to the severest penalty. 
Several critics (e. g. Kuin., Olsh.) render Trpohfivov, delivered, con- 
signed, i. e. to the scourge, which is loo vague for so specific a 
term. — irpot roc toTtura iKOTovrapxav, unto ike centurion loho was 
standing bt/, having cliarge of the inqu^ition. It was the custom 
of the Romans to commit the execution of such punishments to that 
class of officers; comp. Mark 15, 39. — koI aKHTaKpiTov, and (that 
too) uncondemnedj without previous trial ; see on 16, 37. 

V. 26. Spa, rendered take heed in the English version, Gries- 
bach and others omit, after decisive authorities. It was added ap- 
parently to give more point to the caution. — 6 yap, k. t. \., for this 
man is a Roman. It may excite surprise that the centurion be- 
lieved Paul's word so readily. We have the explanation of this in 
the fact, that a false claim of this nature was easily exposed, and 
liable to be punished with death. (Suet. Claud, c. 25.) It was 
almost an unprecedented thing that any one was so foolhardy as to 
assert the privilege without being entitled to it. 

V. 27. X<7E fioi, K. T. A. He asks the question, not from any 
doubt of Paul's veracity, but in order to have the report confirmed 
from his own lips, and at the same time to elicit an explanation of 
so unexpected a fact. The inquiry indicates his surprise (hat a 
man in Paul's situation should possess a privilege which he himself 
had procured at such expense. 

V. 28. TToXKou Kf(j>a\atov,for a great sum. It has been inferred 

from this circumstance, and from his name, that Lysias was a 

Greek. It was very common under the emperors to obtain the 

rights of citiaenship in this way. Havercamp says in a note on 

40 
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Josephiis (Antt. 1. p. 712), that a great many Jews in. Asia Minor 
were Eoman citizens at this time, who had purchased that rank. 
It did not always require great wealth to procure it. A few years 
earlier than this, in the reign of Claudius, " the rights of Boman 
citizenship were sold by Measallina and the freedmen, with shame- 
less indifference, to any purchaser, and it was currently said that the 
Roman dvitas might be purchased for two cracked drink in g-cups." 
— yeyewriiiat, sc. 'Poifioios, i. 6. he had inherited his rights as a Ro- 
maQ citizen. Id what way the family of Paul acquired this dis- 
tinction is unknown. Many of the older commentators assert that 
Tarsus enjoyed the full privileges of citizenship, and that Paul pos- 
sessed them as a native of Tarsus. But that opinion (advanced 
stiSl in some recent works) is certainly erroneous. The passages 
in the ancient writers which were supposed to confirm it are 
found to be inconclusive ; they prove that the Romans freed the in- 
habitants of Tarsus from taxation, allowed them to use their own 
laws, and declared their city the melropohs of Cdicia , but they 
afford no proof tbat the Romans conferred on them the birthrighi 
of Eoman citizenship. Indeed, tho opmion to that eftect, could it 
be established, so far from suppoitmg Luke's credibdity, would 
bring it into question ; for it is difhcuU to believe that the chiliarch, 
ifter being told that Paul iva^ a citizen of Tarsus {21 39) would 



9 h 

(v. 25). Luke does not mention the command of Lysias, which 
caused them to desist so promptly. — eiriynobs Sn 'Pmnaios eon, hav- 
ing ascertained that lie is a Roman. " Ilia vox et imploratJo, 
'Civis Romanus sum,' qute sBBpe multis, in ultimis terris, opem 
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inter barbaros et salutcm tulif," * proved itself effectual, also, in 
this instance — on Bf&cai, because he had hound Mm. Those 

who understand this of hit having ordered him to be chained in 
91, 33, mu";! suppose that 1ji& preheat fear was very transient. 
eXuD-ec in V 30 sliowb tliat Paul was kept in chains during the 
night. 

V. 30. Paul is sent for Examiaalion to the Sanhedrim. 
Foi" the use of to before the interrogative clause, see on 4, 21. 
— Ti' KOTij-yopiiToi irapa Tfflp 'lovhaliav, why he is accused on the part of 
the Jews, not directly or formally, but, in point of fact, by their 
pereecution of him, their clamor for his death, irapa is a more ex- 
act preposition for this sense (W. "J 51, s. v.) than iino, which has 
taken its place in some manuscripts. Some have joined irapa rav 
'loeSmatv with yvavat to dcrc^aXet, as if it could not follow a passive 
verb. — ano T&v bfojiav after TKuatp expands the idea, and was add- 
ed to the text probably for that purpose. It is destitute of critical 
support. — naTayayan too IIoCXoi', having brought dovm Paul from 
the castle (see on 21, 31) to tlieir place of session in the temple ; 






n6, 13. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

V. 1 - 10. PauVs Speech before the Jewish Council. 

V. 1. naufl avveibtjo-ei oyaBg, teitk all good conscience, or, better, 
consciousness., i. e. of integrity and sincerity. — jrfiroXiTcu/iat r^ da^, 
I have lived unto God, i. e. for his service and glory ; dative of the 
object (see Rom. 14, 8 ; Gal. 3, 19). The verb refers to his con- 
duet in all respects ; not specially to his political or civil relations. 
Compare a^lais ro5 rioyytXtou iroXn-eueo-flE in Phil. 1,27. — axpt TaiTrjs 
T^r riiiepas, i. e. since he became a Christian. He had no occasion 
fo extend the remark beyond that time, though, in a certain sense, 
he could afSrm it of his earlier life (see 26, 9). 

V. 2. apxiepivs 'AiKO'las. This Anonios is to be distinguished 
from tlie Annas, or Anaaus, of whom we read in 4, 6 ; Luke 

» Cio. in Verr. Act. 3. 5. 57. 
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3, 2, and Joim 18, 13. He is uiic[uestionably, says Winer, the son 
of Nebedseus, who obtained the office of high-priest ucder the 
procurator Tiberius Alexander, in the year A. D, 48, and was the 
immediate successor of Camydus or Camithus (Jos. Antt. 20, 
5. 2). He filled this ofHce also under the procurator Cumanus, but, 
having been implicated in a dispute between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, he was sent by the Syrian proprjetor to Rome, in A, T>. 
52, in order to defend himself before the Emperor Claudius. The 
subsequent history of Ananias is obscure. He either lost his office 
in consequence of this journey, or, which is more probable (Jos. 
Antt. 20. 6, 3), he was acquitted, and continued to officiate as high- 
priest until ho was superseded by Israael, son of Phabi, just before 
the departure of Felix from Judea. In the latter case, says the 
same writer, he was the actual high-priest at tlie time of the oc- 
currence related here, and is called ap^iepeis on that Eiccount, and 
not because he'had formerly held the office, or because he occupied 
it during a vacancy. — rois n-apeoTrSo-ii' aiirm, those who stood near 
to him ; not members of the council, or spectators, but the foojpeTai, 
the servants in attendance ; see on 4, 1. — i-wn-eu' avrov to iml/ia. 
The mouth must be shut that uttered such a declaration. It was 
not to be tolerated that a man who stood arraigned there as an apos- 
tate from the religion of his fathers should assert his innocence. 
This mode of enjoining silence is preictised in the East at the pres- 
ent day. " As soon as the ambassador came," says a traveller in 
Persia, " he punished the principal offenders by causing them to be 
beaten before him ; and those who had spoken their minds too free- 
ly, he smote upon the mouth with a shoe." He relates another in- 
stance : " ' Cull the Ferasches,' exclaimed the king ; ' let them 
heat the culprils until they die.' The Ferasches appeared and beat 
them violently ; and when they attempted to say any thing in their 
defence, they were struck on the mouth." * 

V. 3. Tijirreii' . . . . 6 6tos, God sluiU smile thee. The apostle 
does not imprecate vengeance on him, or predict that he would die 
by violence, but declares, in terms corresponding with the nature of 
the outrage, that God would punish him for the act. As Ananias 
was killed by an a^assin (Jos. Bell. Jud. 3. 17. 9), some have sup- 
posed Paul's language to prefigure such an end. — toi^e kckohujmw, 
tlu>u whited wall, i. e. hypocrite, because, as staled in the next 

* Moriar's Seoond Joariley tbrough Persia, pp. 8, 94. 
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clause, he did one thing while he professed another. For the origin 
of the expression, see Matt. 23, 27. The Jews painted their sepul- 
chres white, so as not to defile themselves by coming unexpectedly 
in contact with them ; hence they were fair to the eye while they 
were full of inward corruption, Jahn's Archteol. § 207. — koI (tu 
KoAj, And dost thou sit ? etc. kqi conforms here to its use in ques- 
tions designed to bring out the inconsistency of another's views or 
conduct. Compare Mark 4, 13 ; Luke 10, 29. K, § 321, E. 1. 
— Kpivav fte kuHl top vo/iov Stales what was true of him in theory, 
TrapavQji&v what was true in point of fact. 

V. 5, miK jfSeti', / did not know at the moment, i. e. consider 
(Bng., Wetst.,Kuin., Olsh.). Compare the use of this verb in Eph. 
6, 8 ; Col. 3, 24. Some underatand that Paul did not know, was 
ignorant, that Ananias was now the high-priest ; a possible igno- 
rance, certainly, since he had been absent from the country so long, 
and the high-priest was changed so frequently at that period. But 
this view is liable to another objection ; it renders the apostle's 
apology for his remark irrelevant, since he must have perceived 
from the presence of Ananias that he was at least one of the rulers 
of the people, and entitled to respect on account of his station. — 
yap yiypawrai connects itself with an implied thought : Otherwise I 
should not have so spoken ; for it is written, viz. in Ex. 22, 28, 
The passage applies to any civil magistrate, as well as to the high- 
priest, Paul admits that he had heen thrown off his guard ; the 
insult had touched him to the quick, and he had spoken rashly. But 
what can surpass the grace with which he recovered his self-pos- 
session, the frankness with which he acknowledged his error ? If 
his conduct in yielding to the momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under a similar provocation (John 18, 22. 23), cer- 
tainly the manner in which he atoned for his fault was Christ-like. 

V. 6. ■ywous fie, K. T. X. " In order to secure the voice of the 
majority among his judges, he availed liimself of a measure for 
promoting the triumph of the truth which has been oftener em- 
ployed against it, — the divide et impera in a good sense ; in order 
to produce a division in the assembly, he addressed himself to the 
interest for the truth which a great part of his judges acknowl- 
edged, and by which they really approached nearer to him than 
the smaller number of those who denied it. Ho could say with 
truth that he stood there on trial because he had testified of the 
hope of Israel, and of the resurrection of the dead ; for he had 
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preached Jesus as the ono through whom this hope was to be ful- 
filled. This declaration had the effect of uniting the Pharisees 
present ia his favor, and of involving them in a violent dispute with 
the Sadducees. The former could find no fault with him. If he 
said that the spirit of a deceased person, or that an angel, had ap- 
peared to him, no one could impute that to him as a crime ; 
what he meant by this, and whetlier what he alleged was true or 
not, ihcy did not trouble themselves to decide." (Neand.) — wepl 
eXm'Soi, tt. T. A., for hope's sake and (that) a reswrrection of the 
dead (Mey., De Wet.) ; or, by hendiadys, the hope of the resurrec- 
tion (Kuin., Olsh.). The first mode of afafing it analyzes the 
grammatical figure, 

V. 8. ft^ e'wu .... mwC/w, that there is no resurrection, nor 
angel or spirit, itqbe acids a second denial to the first, while fiijre 
expands this denial into its parts. See W, § 59. 8. Josephus con- 
firms this statement as to the belief of the Sadducees. In one place 
(Bell. Jud. 3, 8. 14) he saya, that " the Sadducees reject the perma- 
nence or existence of the soul after death, and the rewards and 
punishments of an invisible world " ; and in another place (Antt. 
18. 1.4), that" the Sadducees hold that the aoulaof men perish with 
their bodies." The Talmudists and other Jewish writers make the 
same representation. — T<t dinporcpa, loth, i. e. according to the 
above analysis, a resurrection and the reality of spiritual existences, 
whether angele or the souls of the departed. Josephua belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees, and he represents their opinion to have 
been, " that souls hav« an immortal vigor, and are destined to be re- 
warded or punished in another state according to the life here, as it 
has been one of virtue or vice ; that the good will be permitted to 
live again (i. e. in another body on the earth), and that the wicked 
will be consigned to an eternal prison." (Antt. 18. 1. 3.) " There 
was a variety of opinions conceraing the resurrection " siys Biscoe, 
" among the Pharisees, or traditionary Jews In th a iccount of 
it, which resembles the heathen idea of trai smigration Josephus, 
as I apprehend, lias given us that which comes nearest fo his own 
belief, or which he was inclined to have the 0-reek phdosophers un- 
derstand to be his own. For he is accused by learned men, and 
certainly not without reason, of sometimes accommodatmg the Jew- 
ish revelation to the sentiments of the heathen or br ngm^ it as 
near to what was taught by them as might be 

V. 9, oi ypaixnartis, K. r. X., the scribes of the party of the 
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Pharisees contended, disputed violently. They appear as the 
champions of their party, hecause they were tlio men of learning, 
and accustomed to such debates. — cl St wpcviia, k. t. X., hit if a 

spirit has spoken to Mm, or an angel ; undoubtedly, a designed 

aposiopesis. A sigaificant gesture or look towards the Sadducees 
expressed wfiat was left unsaid : that is not an impossible thing, the 
matter then assumes importance, or something to that effect. See 
W. i^ 66. II. Some maintain that the sentence is incomplete, be- 
cause the remainder was unheard amid tho tumult that now ensued. 
The common text supplies ji^ 6eojiaxaii.fir as the apodosis ; but the 
testimonies require us to reject that addition. It was suggested, 
probably, by Geojiaxoi in 5, 39. 

V. 10. fi^ Siatnra<r6g 6 Uav>,os W airav, lest Paul should be 

pulled in pieces hy them, as the parties struggled to obtain posses- 
sion of him ; their object being on the one side to protect him, and 
on the other to maltreat or kill him. — ri orpdreuna, the army, the 
military force stationed in the fortress ; see v. 27. 

V. 11 — 15. A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay Paul. 

V. n. Kupioi, i. e. Christ. — iiaOXf after dapir« (followed in 
the English version) is to be struck out. — sis 'IfpoutraA^/t and tls 
'PiofH)!' involve an ellipsis like that noticed on 8, 40. W. ^ 54. 4, b. 
— Sei, IS necessm-y, because such was the purpose of God ; comp. 
37, 24. 

v. 12. irot^aapres, aiiaTpo^ipi, having formed a combination 
(Mey., Uob,), which trvvaixoa-lav in v. 13 defines more precisely, — 
o( 'IouSqioi, the Jews, since this party of them manifested the Jewish 
spirit ; see the last remark on 4, 1. rivfs rav 'iouSoW is an unap- 
proved reading. 

V. 14. Tois apx'fpfvB-i Kol To'is irpfcr^vTipats, i. e. those of these 
classes who were hostile to Paul, the Sadducee members of the 
council (Mey., De Wet.). This limitation suggests itself without 
remark, after the occurrencewhich has just been related. — dnde- 
liariiraiiev eavTois, we have cursed ourselves. The reflexive of the 
third person (see v. 12) may follow a subject of the first or second 
person- K. § 303. 8 ; B. § 127, n. 5. 

V. 15. rriy ™ <niv(dfil^, i. e. in the name of that body, as if if 
was their united request. — aHptov has been added to the text in 
some copies, because it occurs in v. 20. — dxpi^iurepov, more exact- 
ly than on the former trial. — irpS roC iyyla-m oO™, before he has 
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come near, i. e. fo the place of assembly. Their plan was to kill 
him on the way ; see v. 31. — toO aj/cXeui depends on itocimi as a 
genitive construction. W. § 45. 4. 

It would bo difficult to credit the account of such a proceeding 
as we have now read, had Luke related it of any other people than 
the Jews. Here, as Lardner* suggests, are more than forty men 
who enter into a conspiracy to take away Paul's life in a clandestine 
manner ; and they make no scruple to declare it to the council, re- 
lying upon their approbation It is clearly implied that these teach- 
ers of religion, these profcsstd guardians of the law, gave their 
assent to the proposal , they had nothing to object, either to so in- 
famous a design, or to thp use of such means for accomplishing it. 
But, out of place as such a passage would be in any other history, 
it relates a transaction in perfect harmony with the Jewish opinions 
and practices of that age. A single testimony will illustrate this. 
Phito, in speaking of the course to be pursued towards a Jew who 
forsakes the worship of the true God, lays down the following prin- 
ciple : " It is highly proper that all who have a zeal for virtue should 
have a right to punish with their own hands, without delay, tliose 
who are guilty of this crime ; not carrying them before a court of 
judicature, or the council, or, in short, before any magistrate ; but 
they should indulge the abhorrence of evil, the love of God, which 
they entertain, by inflicting immediate punishment on such impious 
apostates, regarding themselves for the time as all things, senators, 
judges, prsetors, sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people ; 
so that, hindered by nothing, they may without fear, and with all 
promptitude, espouse the cause of piety." Josephus mentions a 
similar combination against the life of Herod into which a party of 
the Jews entered on accotint of the religious innovations which 
they charged him with introducing. (Antt. 15.8. 1-4.) 

V. 16-23. The Plot is disclosed to the Roman Commander. 

V. 16. o vlbs r^sdEsX^t, Whether the family of this sister re- 
sided at Jerusalem, or the nephew only, does not appear from the 
narrative. His anxiety for the safety of Paul may have arisen from 
a stronger interest than that prompted hy iheir relationship to each 
other. See the Note on 9, 30. — t^c eviSpav, the ambush intended, 
the plot. 

' Credibility of tlie Gospel HiBlorj, Vol. I, p. 324. 
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V. 18. S biafuos shows that Paul was still bound, i. e. by a 
chain to the arm of a soldier. — txovra n. Xak^a-al iroi, since he luis 
something to say to thee ; comp. tx^i yap, k. t. X., in v. 17. 

V. 21. epfdpeiovc-i, lie in wait, plot against him ; comp. hi&pay 
jToiourT^i in 35, 3. — TsowapdeovTH, sc. dpSpwi/, as in V. 13. — eToifioi 
eitri, so. roO oveAeiv avrov; Comp. V. 15. — irpofrflfx^F^"' "^h" "^'' '^'^^ 
laayyeklav, awaiting the (expectod) promise from thee. firayytXla 
has this constant sense in the New Testament. 

V. 23. Note the change to the direct style in on tovtu ive^avu^as 
i!p6s lie, W. § 64. ni. 1. Compare Luke 5, 14. The opposite 
change occurs in v. 24. 

V. 23-30. The Lett^ ofLysias to Felvc. 

V, 33. bio Tivir T&v iKoTovripxiov, some two (two or three) of the. 
centurions; comp. Siio Tivhs tup paBtfrav in Luke 7, 19. ris joined 
with numerals renders them indefinite. W. ^ 25. 2. b ; K, 
§ 303. 4. — TTpaTiaTos, soldi^s, who, as ihey are distinguished from 
the other two classes named, must bo the ordinary, heavy-armed 
legionaries. — Se^uA^ouc occurs only here and in two obscure writ- 
ers of the iron age. " Its meaning is a riddle." (De Wet.) The 
proposed explanations are these ; 7rapo<jri\oKis, military lictors who 
guarded prisoners, so called from their taking the right-hand side 
(Suid., Bez., Knin.) ; lancers (Vulg., Eng. vers.); a species of 
light-armed troops (Mey.), since they are mentioned once in con- 
nection with archers and peltasts. Codex A reads Be^io^oXovv, 
jaculantes dewtra (Syr.). — airJ Tplrtis &pas,from the third hour, 
i. e. nine o'clock with us; it being implied that they were to march 
at that hour as well as be ready. 

V. 24. KTijMj TE Trnpnori) o-ai, and thai they sltould provide beasts 
of hurden, as two or more would be needed for relays, or for the 
transportation of baggage. The discourse changes at this point 
from the direct to the indirect ; comp. on 19, 37. — Xva km^i^aa-av- 
Tts, K. r. X., that having mounted Paul (on one of them) they might 
conney him in safely unto Felix, tia in the verb refers to the in- 
termediate space, not to the dangers through which they were to 
pass ; comp. 27, 44 ; 1 Pet. 3, 20. — Felix was the procurator of 
Judea, having received this olEce from the Emperor Claudius, prob- 
ably in the autumn of A. D. 52 (Win., Acg., Mey.). He was 
originally a slave, was a man of energy and talents, but avari- 
cious, cruel, and profligate. Tacitus (Hist. 5. 9) has drawn his 
41 
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character in a single line : " Per omnem sEevitiam ac libidinem jus 
regium servili ingenio exercuit." See furthei on 24, 3. 24. 

V. 25. yp&'jras belongs to the subiect of clmi m v. 23. — jrepci- 
xovirair TDi; tvttov rouroy, containing thts oiithne, flianght, j. e. a let- 
ter to this effect. The Roman law requiied that a subordinate offi- 
cer, in sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate for trial, should 
draw up a written statement of the case The technical name of 
such a communication was elogium 

V. 26. Kparlara is an honorary epithet, see on 1, I. — rtytjiovi 
stands in the New Testament for the more specific ETrirpon-os (comp. 
Matt. 27, 2). — xa'P''"- Compare the last remark on 15, 23. 

V. 27, Tov Svbpa is the object of e^eiXofiijj', which avrov repeats 
on account of the distance of the noun from the verb ; comp. t™- 
TB,. in 1, 23. — <Tii'T^aT hi y (see v. 10). — 

jiadhv Sti 'PiDjialos son, ha g I d 1 h IS a Roman, which 

is stated aa a reason why h a s p np cue him. It was 

not until after he had tak P 1 his dy hat he ascertained 

his rank ; but, as was n 1 h wi h d to gain as much 

credit as possible in the e f 1 ] This deviation from 

truth, says Meyer, testifie h n ss f he letter. Some 

resolve nae&v into na! cpaS f h d sc d that Paul was a 

Eoman citizen after his apprehension. The Greek of the New 
Testament affords no instance of such a use of the participle. See 
W. -5 46. 2. 

V. 29. irepl ^ijrrjiiaraiv tov yofiov airav. See the Note on 18, 15. 

— As 6avarti-u and berT}i.av denoted the highest and lowest penalties 
of the law, the idea is that Paul had committed no crime that re- 
quired his detention or punishment (Bottg.). 

V. 30, The writer falls out of his construction here. He says 
IxrjvuSeiarjt at the beginning of the sentence, as if he would have 
added rfjs pfWoiarii! ; but in the progre^ of the thought adds 
/leXXfiP, as if he had commenced with fitjiwuivTav .... Isti/SduX^w, 
K. T. X. The idea of the thing disclosed gives place to that of the 
persona who disclose it. W. § 64. II. — ima tUv 'IoD3aiiai' after ?ir<- 
irffai the recent editors omit (Tschdf., De Wet, Mey.). — e^rtpif'a, I 
have sent; since the future act would be past on the reception of 
the letter (comp. Phil. 2, 28 ; Philem. 11). W. § 41. 5.2. — eVl 
croC, iefore thee. 
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V, 31 - 35. Paul is sent to Felix at Casarea. 

V. ai. ava\a^!,vTis answers to lin^i^atravris in V. 24. — hih r^f 

vomos, during the night, which included the hours from nine o'clock, 
P. M. (v. 33) to six, A. M. — ds t^v 'Aw-wrorpt'SQ. Antipalris was 
about thirty-eight miles from Jerusalem, on the route to Ctesarea. 
It was built by Herod the Great, on the site of a place called Caphar 
Saba, and was named by him Antipatris, in honor of his father 
Antipaler. lis precise situation has not been fixed with certainty ; 
but it is to be placed probably near the modern Kefr S&ba.* — As 
those who conducted Paul had a good road (traces of the old Roman 
pavement are still visible), they could possibly travel from Jerusa- 
lem to Antipatris, by a forced march, in nine hours. It would have 
required about four miles an hourtoperform the journey in that time. 
Strabo says that an army, under ordinary circumstances, could march 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred stadia in a day. This 
may be one of the highest estimates ; one of the lowest would be two 
hundred stadia (Forbg. Hand. I. p, 551). Some understand ^ya- 
yov Sia T^E yvKToi to meaa that they irougJU him by night, in distinc- 
tion from the day ; in which case they could have occupied two nights 
on tho road. It is suggested that the escort may have proceeded to 
Nicopolis the first night, which was twenty-two Roman miles from 
Jerusalem, and, remaining there the next day, have arrived at Anti- 
patris the night followmg. Biscoc, Meyer,t Kutnoel, and others, 
adopt this opinion. In this case t^ enavpua' in v. 32 must denote the 

" This is the opinion of the Rav. Eli Smith, a missionary in Syria. See 
his narrative of a visit to Antipalris, in the Bibliolheca Sacra, 1843, p, 478 
sq. He gives the following description of Ihe present Kefr Scibi " It is a 
Muslim village, of considerable size, and wholly like the moat common Til- 
lages of the plain, being built entirely of mud. We saw but one stone 
building, which was apparently a musque, but without a mjnaret No old 
ruins, nor the least relic of antiquity, did we anywhere discover A well 
by which we stopped, B. few rods east of the houses, exhibUs more bigns of 
careful workmanship than any thing else. It is walled with hewn stone, 
and is fifty-seven feet deep to the water. The village stands upon a slight 
circular eminence, near the western hills, from which It is actually sepa- 
rated, however, fay a branch of the plain." Raumer (Palastina, p. 132, 3d 
ed.) supposes Antipatris to have been at this place. 

t J. A. G. Meyer in his Versuch einer Vertheidlgung und ErlButerung 
der Geschichte Jesu and der Apostel aus Griechisoheu und Komischen 
Profanscribenten (p. 461). 
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10 after the arrival at Antipatrls on the second night, instead 
of the morrow after leaving Jerusalem, as the text would more ob- 
viously suggest. But it may be better still to consider 6ia t^s wktos 
as applying only to the greater part of the journey. It would be 
correct to speak of it, in general terms, as a journey by night, al- 
though it occupied two or three hours of the following day. This 
view, which Winer maintains (Realw, I. p. 63), allows us to assign 
twelve hours to the march, which would bo sufficient. Finally, it 
remains possible that the site of Antipatris has not been identified. 
It may have been nearer to Jerusalem than we have supposed in 
the foregoing remarks. Some would look for the spot at the mod- 
ern Mejdel Yfiba ; and if this was the place, the journey would 
have been thirty miles, instead of thirty -eight. 

V, 32. tatmpres, K. t. X. The remaining distance to Cfesarea 
was not more than twenty-five miles. They were now so far from 
the scene of danger that they could with safety reduce the escort. 
They commenced their return to Jerusalem on the Titorrow, but 
need not be supposed to have arrived on that day, 

V. 34. 6 rjyeiisiv appears in the common text, without sufficient 
reason. — twepoiTijous, k. t. X., having asked from what province he 
is. He makes the inquiry, perhaps, because the letter stated that 
Paul was a Eoman citizen. 

V. 35. SiQKoilo-opii owi, I will hear thee fully. Observe the 
compound. The expression exhibits a singular conformity to the 
processes of Roman law. The rule was, Qui mm elogio (see on 
v, 25) ndltuntur, ex integro audiendi sunt. The governor of a 
province was not to ^ve implicit credit to the document with which 
a prisoner was sent to him ; he must bstitute an independent exami- 
nation of the case for himself.* — tv r^ irpaiTapii^ toO 'HptiSDu, in tlte 
pralorium of Herod, i. e. in the palace built by him at Csesarea, 
and now occupied as the residence of the Koman procurators. 
Paul was confined in some apartment of this edifice, or within its 
precincts. 

" Bottger, BeiUttge zur kiilisoliar Einleitung in die Paiinnischeii Bizcfc, 
Pari 11, p, e. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

V. 1 - 9. -TertuUus accuses Paul lefore Felix. 

V. 1. (isra fis meWe fl/iepnr, Now after Jive days, i. e., in popular 
usage, on the fifth since Paul's departure from Jerusalem (Kuin., 
Mey. , De Wet.) ; not since his capture there, or since his arrival at 
Cfflsarea. We are to prefer the briefer interval, because the Ro- 
man law required cases to be heard with as little delay as possible. 
Another reason for this decision Eirises from v. 11. — /lero ran !rpE<r- 
^vTfpav, with the elders, 1. e, the Sanhedrists, represented by some 
of their number. Ttvav is a gloss. — p^ropos TfpnJXXou. As the 
people in the provinces were not acquainted with the forms of Ro- 
man law, they employed advocates to plead for them before the pub- 
lic tribunals. TertuUus was one of this class of men, and may 
have been a Roman or a Greek. 

V. 2. ^p^aro Koniyopch', proceeded to accuse. TertuUus insisted 
on three charges ; viz. sedition [Kivovrra irrdtriv), heresy (wpfflTooTaTijc 
T&v Nufm/ioiQiH), and profanation of the temple {&s koi, k. t. X.) ; see 
V. 5, 6. 

V. 3. In this verse the participial clause forms the object of a^a- 

fifX"f*^ I comp. evxapiOTii T^ ^Eia jrawrap upfflp ftaXXop yXrairomt XoXmi' 

in 1 Cor. 14, 18. W. -§ 46. 1. a. Translate, That toe enjoy much 
peace through thee, and (the benefit of) many (sc. TtoXKav) excellent 
deeds performed for this nation by thy prudence, we accept, ac- 
knowledge, with all gratitude. Most critics transfer the idea of 
iroAXijr to itaropSiu/iaraii; {De Wet., IMey., Kob.), which term refers to 
the general measures of his administration. The speaker employs 
the first person plural, because he ideutifies himself with his clients. 
— ■sayrq te Kal T!avTa)(<ii) some join with yivoiiivaiv L hoik in every way 
and everywhere (Kob.) j others with dj™5e;(;af«fla, and render, ioth 
always and everywhere^ not merely now and here (De Wet., 
Mey.). The first is the surer sense of tioitij. The best editors 
write this word without iota subscript. W. § 5. 4. e. — The lan- 
guage of TertuUus is that of gross flattery. History ascribes to 
Felix a very different character. Both Josephus and Tacitus rep- 
resent him as one of the most corrupt and oppressive rulers ever 
sent by the Romans into Judea. He deserved some praise for the 
vigor with which he suppressed the bands of robbers by which the 
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country had been infested. The compliment had that basis, but no 
more. 

v. 4. im EyKojTToi, But thai I may not hinder, detain, thee 

too long, I will be brief, i. e. in what he proposes to advance ; 
eirl lAeiav refers, not to the few words of his preamble, as if that 
was beginning to be tedious, but to his subsequent plea. — oKodrat 
7)iiav truwo^ruc, to hear us hriejly, where the adverb qualifies the 
verb. It is unnecessary to supply Xtlon-toj' after tiii&v. 

V. 5. The sentence is irregular. We should have expected 
l«paT^iranev avTov at the beginning of the apodosis ; but instead of 
that the writer says &v Kai, influenced apparently by fis nal in the 
clause which precedes. W. § 46. 2. — yap, namely : the case is 
as follows (comp. 1, 20). — Xot/KiK, pesl, like our use of the word. 
— MonaivTa .... 'lovbaioa, exciting disturbance unto all the Jews, 
i. e. among them and to their detriment. The latter idea occasions 
the use of the dative. The charge is, that he set the Jews at vari- 
ance with one another ; not that he excited them to rebel against 
Iho Romans. — NofoJ/ioi'oii' occurs here only as a term of reproach 
(Olsh.); see on 2, 22, 

v. 6. is e(S-)X(5o-ui. See 21, 28. —The entire passage 

from Kai Kurd to f jrl o-e (v. 6-8) is of doubtful authority. It is re- 
jected by Griesbach, Bengol, Mill, Lachmann, Tischendorf, De 
Wette, and others. Manuscripts of the first class omit the words, 
and others contain them with different variations. " If they are 
genuine," says Meyer, " it is difficult to see why any one should 

have left them out ; for kotci tov Ti/ierepov vdpof ^deX^onfiey Kplvfiv 

would be no more offensive in the mouth of the advocate who 
speaks in the name of his client, than the preceding enpnTJiTaiMP. 
The indirect complaint against Lysias in v. 7 was entirely natural 
to the relation of the Jews to this tribune, who had twice protected 
Paul against them." — riSek^aapcir Kplvew. We obtain a very dif- 
ferent view of their design from 21,31 ; 26, 21. 

V. 7. In f«ra miWrjs &las TertuUus misstates the fact. The 
Jews released Paul without any struggle, on the appearance of 
Lysias ; see 21, 32. — Ijri tr^, before thee. 

V. 8, irap' oS would refer to Paul, if we exclude the uncertain 
text which precedes; but more naturally to Lysias, if we retsdn it 
(comp. V. 22). — avoKpivas may be used of any judicial examina- 
tion. It is impossible to think hero of a trial by torture, since both 
Paul and Lysias were exempt from it as Roman citizens. 
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V. 9. BWiTTidivro, K. T. X., And the Jews also assailed Mm at the 
same time, viz. by asserting that the charges were true. This is a 
better reading than rrvvi&aito, assented, agreed, which we have in 
23, 20. 

V. 10-21. Fmrs Defence before Felix. 
V. 10. EK TToTJiaii e'tmp, since many years. If Felix became pro- 
curator in A. D. 53 (see on v. 24), he had been in office six or 
seven years, which was comparatively a long time. Some of the 
provincial magistrates exceeded that term of service, but a greater 
number of them fell short of it. — KpiiTju governs tSvei (dat comm ), 
since the relation existed ideally foi their beneht B ^ 135 2 h , 
W. § 31. 7, E. 2. 

V. 11, Svmjihov D-PU yv^Boi, whtle yoii ate able to Lnoto, i e by 
inquiry. He adds this as another reason why he was eacour- 
aged to reply. The subject lay withm a nanow compasi Felix 
could easily ascertain how Paul had been occupied duiing the time 
in which the crimca were said to have been committed — The 
common text inserts ^ before 8<«a6ijo, which the later editions omit 
See on 4, 22. The best mode of reckoning the twelve days is the 
following: First, the day of the anival at Jerusalem (21, 17), 
second, the interview with James (21, 18) ; third, the assumption 
of the vow (21, 26) ; fourth, fifth, sixtli, and seventh, the vow con- 
tinued, which was to have been kept seven days (being interrupted 
on the fifth); eighth, Paul before the Sanhedrim (22, 30; 23, 
1-10) ; ninth, the plot of the Jews and the journey by night to 
Antipatris (23, 12. 31) ; tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, the 
days at Ca;sarea (24, 1), on the last of which the trial was then 
faking place. The number of complete days, therefore, would be 
twelve ; the day in progress at the time of speaking is not count- 
ed. The fve days mentioned in v. 1 agree with this computation, 
if, according to the suggestion there, we reckon the day of leaving 
Jerusalem as the first of the five, and that of the arrival at CEesarea as 
the last. So Wetstein, Anger, Meyer, De Wette, and others. The 
first two deviate slightly from this arrangement. Some, as Euinoel, 
Olshausen, would exclude the days spent at Cresarea, and extend 
the time assigned to the continuation of the vow. But ito-l not (note 
the tense) evidently represents the days as reaching up to the pres- 
ent time.* — d<f ^! is abbreviated for dn-o t^s rffiipas ^s. — upoaKvi'^- 

* According to Wieseler's hypothesis, that Paul was apprehended on the 
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trtoi', in order to worship, i. e. in tlie temple ; which was an object 
entirely different from that imputed to him. For this use of the 
future participle, see B. § 144. 3. 

V. 14. The aposlle has just replied to the charge of sedition ; 
he passes now to that of heresy, — Sti mra t^b 6b6v, k. t. A., that 
according to the way (9, 2 ; 19, 9, etc.) wliicli (not in which) they 
call a sect, so (i. e. in their mode) / worship, etc. Some critics 
(Mey., De Wet.) refer r^<a to mareiaB: so, viz. by believing all 
things, etc. 

Y. 15. iXniSa deoc, having a hope in reference to God, i, e. 

founded on his promise and power. — ^v icai, k. t.\., which also 
these themselves (the Jews present) entertain, that there is appointed 
to he (see on 10, 28) a resurrection of the dead, etc. The apostle 
represents this hope aM the prevalent Jewish faith. Compare 26, 7, 
" The Sadducees," says Biscoe, " were so few ic number, that they 
were not worthy of his notice by way of exception. Josephus ex- 
pressly tells us, ' thai they were a few men only of the chief of the 
nation ' (Antl. 18, 1. 4) ; that they prevailed only with the rich to 
embrace their sentiments, and that the common people were all on 
the side of the Pharisees (lb. 13. 10. 6)." 

V, 16. fv Tovra, therefore (comp. John 16,30), i. e n ante pa 
tion of such a day. — xai aln-os, I myself also, as well s others 
It ia impossible, the apostle would argue, that he shoiH enterta n 
such a persuasion, and yet be guilty of the crimes impu e 1 o 1 m 

v. 17. 6t' frSv ■jrXeiovai; after several years, i. e. of absence 
It was now A. D. 58 or 59. He had made his last v s t to Jer i 
salem in the year 54 or 55. — eXeij/iotniras woaiaair, in order to 
bring alms which he had collected in the churches of Macedon a 
and Aehaia, for the relief of the believers at Jerusalem see Eom 
15,25. 26; 1 Cor. 16, 1-4; 2 Cor. 8, 1-4. Th s alio on w 
very abrupt. It is the first and only intimation conta t ed n tl e 
Acts, that Paul had been taking up contributions on so e\tens le a 
plan. The manner in which the Epistles supply this defic ency 

aecond day of the vow, the al tirro rjfUpai in 31, 27 form no part of the series. 
He tliatrilmlea the time as follows ; two daja on [lie journey from C^saren 
to Jerusalem (21,15); third, interview with James; fourth (jrfmjKooTi] ), 
seizure of Paul in the temple ; fifth, the sessioa of tlie Sanhedrim ; sixth, the 
departure by niglit to CieBarea ; sevenlh, the arrival at Ciesarea ; twelfth, 
(five days after that), the journey of Ananias from Jaruealem (34, 1) ; and 
thiileenlh, hia nrriTBl at Cnsaren, and the trial of Paul. 
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as Paley has shown, furnishes an incontestable proof of the credi- 
hility of the New Testament writers. — jrpofr^opdj depends loosely 
on Troa/aav : and 1 was there making, or would hcwe made, offer- 
ings, viz. those connected with the vow (31, 36), as ia evident from 
the next verse. 

V. 18. ev oh efyov, K. r. X., in which, L e. in prosecution of 
which object (comp. 26, 13), they, sc. tho Jows,ybw»!ti me puri- 
fied, etc. — TOKs 8c oirJ T^t 'Ao-kk 'Iou8a7m, hut certain Jews from 

Asia ; they excited a tumifh, not I, as my accusers allege. 

The verb is wanting. The tenor of the narrative must suggest the 
idea to be supplied. The obscurity is the less, as the details of the 
afiair have been so fully related (21, 37). The common text omits 
Se and makes tovs the subject of tSpov. This is incorrect, as Si must 
be retained. Our English translation is founded on the omission of 
this particle. 

V. 30. ^ avToi oSroi, or (in the absence of the proper witnesses) 
let these themselves (v. 1, 15) say lahat crime they found. The 
common text has tl before ri ; if they found any (Eng. vers.) ; but 
el is unauthorized. 

V. 21. rj jTcpl fxias Toirrjs ^lawjs, than (that) Concerning this one 
expression, as if 3\Xd aMxinia had preceded {Mey., Dc Wet.). — 
ijs fKpaia, which I cried ; an attracted genitive, not for the dative, 
but the accusative, which this verb may govern as having a kindred 
sense. In Matt. 27, 50, and Mark 1, 26, ^avg denotes the instru- 
ment of speech, not, as here, what was spoken See W. § 24. 1. 

V. 23. airrois, them, viz. both parties, hko vfias just below. — 
aKpi&koTtpov flhai ra Tf pi -ni-i ib<ai, knowing thr things m regard to 
the way (the Christian sect) more accurately, i. e. than to give a 
decision against Paul (comp. 35, 10), or than tlie complaint against 
him had represented. " Since Felix had been already procurator 
more than six years, and Christianity had spread itself, not only in 
all parts of Judea, but in Csesarea itself, it is natural that he should 
have had a more correct knowledge of this religion than the Sanhe- 
drists on this occasion had sought to give him ; hence he did not con- 
demn the accused, but left the matter in suspense." (Mey.) Other 
explanations are tho following ; knowing the case more accurately, 
i. e. as the result of the present trial (which would have been a rea- 
son for deciding it, mstead of deferring it) ; knowing it more accu- 
rately than to postpone it, i. e. he should have acquitted Paul at once 
(which brings a severe reflection on his conduct into too close con- 
43 
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nectioii with the account of his lenity in the next verse) ; and, final- 
ly, knowing the ease more exaelly, i. e. when I know it, after hearing 
the testimony of Lysias. This last sense disregards the order of 
the words, as well as the proper meaning of SmyHicro/iai, which 
signifies I will know fully, not will decide. 

v. 23. Tip tKarovrApxji-, the centurion who had charge of Paul, 
and perhaps other prisoners (see 27, 1 ; 28, 16) ; not the one who 
had conducted the troops from Antipafris (23, 32) in diBtinction 
from the one who returned, since bio neas in 33, 23 leaves the 
number indefinite. — Tript'iaOat ovtou, not middle, to keep him (Eng, 
vers.), but that he should be kepi, guarded. — (xft" tc avfo-iii., and 
that he slwuld have release, i. e. from some of the restraints of his 
captivity. He may have been freed from his chain, or permitted 
to occupy a different habitation. 

V. 24-27. Paul preaches before Fells: and Drusilla. 



V. 24. jrapnyevdfWMi!, having come, not to CEesarea, after a 
porary absence, but to the place of audience ; comp. 25, 23 ; 5,21. 
— oTJv ApovaMri .... 'louSoia, With Drusilla, his wife, being 
Jewess, which would imply that she stil! adhered to the Jewish i 
ligion. This Drusilla was a younger daughter of Agrippa the First, 
who was mentioned in 13, 1 sq., and a sister of Agrippa the Sec- 
ond, who IS mentioned m 25, 13. We turn to Josephus (Antt. 20. 
7. 1 sq.) and retd the following account of her: " Agrippa gave 
his sister Diusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Emesenes, 
who had consented to be circumcised for tiie sake of the alliance. 
But this mirriage of Drusilla with Azizua was dissolved in a short 
time after this mainer When Festus was procurator of Judea, 
he saw hei and being captivated by her beauty, persuaded her to 
desert her h^lsb^lld transgress the laws of her country, and marry 
himself." " Here, as Paiey observes, " the public station of Felix, 
the name of his wife, and the circumstance of her religion, all ap- 
pear in perfect conformity with the sacred writer." The fate of 
this woman was, singular. She and her son, a fruit of this connec- 
tion with Festus, lost their lives by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in A. D. 79. — Luke does not inform us why Festus" summoned 
Paul to this conference. We may infer from the presence of Dru- 
silla, that it was on her account. In all probability it was to afford 
her an opportunity to see and hear so noted a leader of the Chris- 
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V. 25. TTtpi SiKaioavnis, concerning justice, which the conduct of 
Felix had so outlined. Tacitus draws this picture of him as a 
magistrate ; " Relying upon the infiuenco of his brother at court, the 
infamous Pallas, this man acted as if he had a license to commit 
every crime with impunity." (Ann. 12. 54.) — uni eyKpattias, and 
self-control, especially continence. Here we have another proof of 
the apostle's courage. A victim of his libertinism was sitting at 
the side of Felix, as Paul spoke. — e^i^o;8or yev6ii.ivos, having become 
alarmed. — to vuv fX'"'i "^ ^'^ what is now, for the present (Kyp., 
De Wet., Mey.). The construction is that of an adverbial accusa- 
tive. K. § 279, R. 10. — Place a comma or colon, not a period, 
at the end of the verse. 

V. 26. Siia Kol iXwiiav, at the same time (that he gave this an- 
swer) hoping. The paiticiple connects itself with ancKpWri (comp, 
23, 25), and is not to be taken as a finite verb. — on xp^/im-n, 
K. r. X., that money will be given to him by Paul, i. e. as aa induce- 
ment to release him. — Smas '\i1r3 o.vt6i; which we find in the com- 
mon text, suggests a correct idea, but is not genuine. Felix had 
conceived the hope that his prisoner would pay liberally for hia 
freedom. He may have supposed him to have ample resources at 
his command; he Itnew that his friends were numerous, and had 
been informed (see v. 17) that they were not too poor or too selfish 
to assist one another. 

V. 27. Sisii'os Si jrJiijpffifletiTi(E, Two years now Itaving been com- 
pleted, I. e. since Paul's imprisonment at Csesarea. — fXo^e SiaSnxo" 
6 #7X1^ UopKimf ^ijuTov. Luke wrote first, or we might suspect him 
of having copied Josephus ; Hopxtov Ss i^orou &ia&6xov i^Xitti ne/i- 
•pSivTos (Autt. 30. 8. 9). As to the year in which this cliange in the 
procuralorship took place, see Introd. § 6. 4. — 0i\mir .... rois 'lou- 
doioii, and wishing to lay up favor for himself with tlte Jews, to make 
himself popular among them ; which was the more important at this 
lime, as they had a right to follow him to Rome, and complain of 
his administration if they were dissatisfied with it. His policy was 
unsuccessful ; see Introd. "§ 6. 4. An act like this, on leaving such 
an office, was not uncommon. Thus Albinus, another corrupt procu- 
rator of Judea, having heard that Gessius Floras had been appointed 
to succeed him, liberated most of the state prisoners at Jerusalem, 
in order to conciliate the Jews. — SeStiitiiov, chained. He was de- 
prived of the degree of freedom which he had enjoyed, and con- 
signed again to strict military custody ; see on v. 23. 
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V. 1-5. Festtts refuses to bring Paul to Jerusalem. 

V. 3, d dpxiepivs. This high-priest is supposed to have been 
Ismael, sod of Phabi, who succeeded Ananias (Jos. Antt. 20. 8. 8). 
Two years have elapsed since the trial before Felix (24, 1 sq.), at 
which Ananias was so active. — oi jrp&Toi ^ oJ ■nped^vrtpoi in v. 15, 

v. 3. oiToufiei'Di x°P"'t "■ '■■ ^-1 asking for themselves a favor 
against him, viz. that he would send for him, etc. — tviSpav stoidCi^ 
T<s, preparing an ambush, plotting ; sec 23, 21. 

V. 4. oTreKpLSi .... eiaropevtaBat. Our English version conveys 
perhaps the idea of a perempfory refusal ; viz. tlial Paul should 
be kept in custody at Ccesarea, and not be brought to Jerusalem. 
But the answer of Featua imports this : the prisoner, as the Jews 
knew, was already at the other place, and, as he himself was about 
to return thither, it would be more convenient to have the trial at 

V. 5. olSvvaToiep vpiv, the powerful among you, jom chief men ; 
not those who are able, have it in their power (Calv., Grot., Eng. 
vers.). Josephus says 'lovdaiav ol Suvarol in the same sense (Bell. 
Jud. 1. 12. 4). 

V. 6— 12. Paul appeals from Festus to Ccesar. 

V. 7. irepi«m;o™', stood around him, not the tribunal (Kuin.) ; 
comp. !repl oS irraSivTfs in V. 18. — Most manuscripts omit Kara tov 
TiaAmi after (jxpovres. Tischendorf writes KaTa<j>epoirres ; but others 
defend the simple participle. 

V. 9. (Kei . . . . ejr' tfioE, there to be judged (viz. by the Sanhe- 
drim) before me, i. e. in his presence, while he should preside 
(Mey., De Wet., Wiesl,), and perhaps confirm or reject the decis- 
ion. There are t^vo views as to the import of this proposal. One 
is, that Festus intended merely to transfer the trial from Csesarea to 
Jerusalem ; and the other is, that he wished to change the jurisdic- 
tion in the case, to surrender Paul to the Jews, and allow them to 
decide whether he was innocent or guilty. The laoguage is sus- 
ceptible of either construction (perhaps more readily of the first) ; 
but the second agrees best with the attendant circumstances. The 
reply of the apostle {em toC jS^fioTos .... uplveaSai in v. 10), and the 
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fact that he proceeds at once to plice himself bejoiid thr- power of 
Fealus, would appear to show that he legarded the question {deXeis, 
K. T. X.) ais involving a leliaquishnient of his lights is a Roman 
citizen. 

V. 10. o)« Kol vi K&Xiov einya«e(TKeK, OS aho ihoit perceivest 
better, i. e. than to make such a proposal W ^J 36 3 

v. II. dSiKa some expKm as an instance of the present includ- 
ing the past : If I have done and am doing wrong bee K. "5 255, 
E. I. But this form of the veib expressei heie the lesultof an act, 
instead of the act itself : If I am unjust, guilty, i. e. m consequence 
of past wrong-doing. See W. '^i 41. 2. c. — koI a^ioi" . , . . ti defines 
the degree of guilt. If it was such that he deserved to die, he was 

'ir gt die — ' "6' "ot £ = i 0^8' W ' 
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the present appeal. 

V. 13-22. Fesitis confers with Agrippa concerning Paul. 

V. 13. 'AypiWas o ^cunltis. This A.grippa was a son of 
Agrippa the First. At his father''8 death, as ho was considered too 
young to succeed him on the throne, Judea was committed again to 
the government of procurators. He passed his early life at Rome. 
In A. D. 50, on the death of Herod, his uncle, he received the sov- 
ereignty of Chalcis, and in A. D. 53 the dominions of Philip and 
Lysanias, at which time he assumed the title of king. In the year 
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55 Nero acl(3ed to his possessions a part of Galilea and Perea. He 
died, aftei a reign of nearly fifty years, in A. D. 100. It will be 
ob-iCr^ed tbal, althougli Luke in this passage styles Agrippa a king, 
he dots not st)le him king of Judea ; whereas, in apcalsing of his 
father (12, 1 sq ), he not only applies to him this title, but men- 
tions an instince of his exercise of the rogal power at Jerusalem. 
The facts stated above show how perfectly this distinction conforms 
to the circumstanres of the case. — Bepmai. Bemice was the el- 
dest daughter of Agrippa the First, and a sister of DrusiOa (34, S4). 
She was iiottd tor her beauty and her profligacy. Luke's accu- 
racy in introducing hei at this stage of the history is worthy of re- 
maik After a biief maniage with her first husband, she became 
the wife of Heiod her uncle, king of Chalcis, and on his death re- 
mained for a time with AgnppT her brother. She was suspected 
of luing with him in a ciiminal mannei Her third marriage with 
Polemon, king of Cilicia, ihe soon di^sol\ed, and returned to her 
brothel, not long befort, the death of the Emperor Claudius. She 
could htiVL been with Agiippa, therefore, in the time of Festus, as 
Luke represents in oui narrative Her bubsequent connection with 
Vespasian and Titus made her name familiar to the Roman writers. 
Several of them, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, either mention 
her expressly or allude to her. — dawaa-onfmi tov ^ijorov, in order 
to salute Festus. It was their visit of congratulation. Agrippa, 
being a vassal of the Komans, came to pay his respects to this new 
representative of the power on which ho was dependent. 

V. 15. ifeipdvtiray, informed, i. e. judicially, brought accusation ; 
comp. V. 2 ; 24, 1. — ahovjifvoi .... tUiiv, asHng for themselves 
justice against him- The idea of condemnation lies in kot utrou, 
not in &iKi]v. 

V. 18. jrepl oS belongs to irra6evTfs (comp. v. 7), not to Imi^epm'. 
The antecedent of oS is ni^pa, not the remoter fi^/iOTos- — ahlav, sc. 
ToiVfflp. — Sip (= 3 by attraction) vwii/Sovv, which I suspected, i, e. 
some capital offence, as treason, robbery, or the like. 

V 19 Tvepi T^s iSi'ui ittCTiSai/jowni, roncerning their own re- 
ligion, not siipei stilion Compar<- the Nole on SturiSaiiiovf<rrfpois 
in 17,22 Agrippa was known to be a zealous Jew, and Festus 
would not ha\e been so uncourteou« as to describe his faitb by an 
offensue term Piley adduccb the reply of Festus in this verse 
and the preceding is a mark of ihit candor which dist nguishes 
those who relate the truth " A mere panegyrist, or a dishonest 
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narrator, would not have represented his cause, or liave made a 
great magistrate represent it, in thia manner ; i. c. in terms not a 
little disparaging, and bespeaking on his part mucli unconcern and 
indifference about the matter. The same observation may be re- 
peated of the speech which is ascribed lo Gallio in 18, 15 ; 'If it 
be a question of words and names, aod of your law, look ye to it ; 
for I will be no judge of such matters.' " 

V. 20. eU Tijtf jTfpl Toirrm) C'jTiiaii', in regard lo tJte dispute con- 
cerning this one, viz. Jesus (v, 19) ; not tkis matter; as if it were 
neuter. But the best reading is trtpi rovrav, concerning these 
things, viz. in relation to tlieir religion and the resurrection of 
Jesus, 

V. 21. ™j 6e TlaiXou, k. r. \., Bui Paul having appealed (and 
so demanded) Ihat he should be kept as a prisoner ; not reserved 
(Eng, vers.) ; comp. Tijpelo-eai in the ne.xt clause. — els ttjv toC Se- 
/SqdtoC didyvaxriv, with a view to the examination of Augustus. The 
Senate conferred this title on Octavius in the first instance ; but it 
was given also to his successors. — Instead of mft^a, shall send, 
we are to read awmrf/j-^Q), shall send up (Laehm., Tschdf., Mey.) ; 
comp. Luke. 23,7. 11. 

V, 22. t^ouXdfHjj' Ko'i aijTos, 1 myself also conld wish, i, e. were 
it possible. The Greeks employed the imperfect indicative to ex- 
press a present wish which the speaker regarded, or out of courtesy 
affected to regard, as one that could not be realized. Compare 
Rom. 9, 3 ; Gal, 4, 20. W. -§ 42. 2 ; S. § 138. 3 ; K.^ 259, E. 6. 

V. 23 - 27. Faul is brought before Agrippa. 

V. 23. /jctS iroXXqs <pavTairlas, with much pomp, display, which 
consisted partly in their personal decorations (comp. 12, 21), and 
partly in the retJnue which attended them. — tit ri aitpoaT^pioi', wwio 
tlte place of audience, which the article rep ts h my 

one (Olsh.), or as the one to which they rep d h ca n 

(Mcy.). — oiv Toh x^''°PX''^j '"'^^^ ^^ "^^^^ ' ' m nd 
of the cohorts stationed at Ctesarea, whicl fi n bt, 

(Jos. Bell. Jud. 3. 4. 2). Compare the No 7 1 

V. 24, The procurator could say Tfow to X 6 5 i , be 

cause he had reason to know that the Jewish rulers (v. 2, 15) who 
had demanded the death of Paul represented the popular feeling. 
Meyer suggests that a crowd, clamoring for the same object, may 
have accompanied them at the time of their application to the 
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V. «6. jrepi 01, K. T. X., Concerning whom I haie nothin^ sute, 
definite, to lerite to the sovereign. In such cases of appeal it was 
necessary to transmit to the emperor a written account of the of- 
fence charged as having been committed, and also of all the judi- 
cial proceedings that may have taken place in relation to it. Docu- 
menta of this description were called apostoli,at literm dimissorim. 
— Rupi'^ answers to domitms. The writer's accuracy should he re- 
marked here. It would have been a mislake to have applied tliis 
term to the emperor a few years earlier than this. Neither Augus- 
tus nor Tiberius would allow himself to be called dominus, because 
it implied the relation of master and slave. The appellation had 
now come into use as one of the imperial titles. — In o-x" '"' ypa-'^ot 
the pronoun belongs to the first verb not to the second (Kuin.). 
Some repeat a<r<^ {M ) wh h is not necessary. 

V, 27, SKoyov fw 8 F ppears to me absurd. It 

was illegal, too; F h act as being a violation, 

which dictated the law. 
e (De Wet.) sending a 
es (not crimes) against 
bject of oij/ia™!, without 
pply <)H as the subject, 
e general rule or princi- 
— Joseph us {BelL Jud. 
man, who was not desti- 
nd, on the whole, he ap- 
him by Lulse. 



not so much of tl 

— irtjUiroiT-a, SC. . 

prisoner should i j 

Mm. Some won d « 
any ellipsis. K. '§ d8 E J 
It is more forcible 
pie which contro p 

3. 14, I) describ F 
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pears as such a n 
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incurred the displeasure of hia countrymen (v. 21), he continued 
to receive the divine support (v. 22)." Humphry. 

V. 1. tifiTp«r*rui .... '\iyfai. It is Agrippa who gives the per- 
mission to speali, because, being tho guest and a king, he presides 
by right of courtesy. — (kti iW tjjv x*'pn denetes the act expressed 

by KaTao-eio-as tS x^'P' '" 13,16 (comp. 21, 40), and KQTtureicras rqi; 

y_ 133 ag habekndeef 
a d 

V 2 8 6y / to ho e a { p '>^ 30) 

h h dpnheau ation a p y Jet u 

— Sn p pae af fp hrsaf 

oy 6ai Ih & h p n h« ause se u a 

tr p h p n (G b Tschdf) — T b 

yn ishbbeaewhhm 
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more than others) expert {lit. a hiower). The accusative is ana- 
coluthic, instead of the genitive (Mey., Win., Eob.). W. ^ 32. 7. 
Some explain it as an instance of the accusative absolute ; hut we 
have no clear example of that construction in the New Testament. 
oijidaKnois in Eph. 1, 18, which has been cited as an example of it, 
stands in apposition with wwi'/io, or depends on S^ij. The Eabbinic 
writers * speak of Agrippa as having excelled in a knowledge of the 
law. As the tradition which they follow could not have flowed 
from this passage, it confirms the representation here by an unex- 
pected agreement. — nara 'louSoiows, among Jews, of whom we are 
led to think as existing in diiTerent places. W. ■§ 53, d. — Si6, 
therefore. In the presence of such a judge, ho proposes to speak 
at length, and requests a patient hearing. 

V. 4. oSi', now, transitive. The apostle passes here to his sub- 
ject. — iKve6Tt}Tos. See on 22, 3. — mr' dpxrjs refeis to the same , 
period of his life, but marks it more strongly as an early period. 
It will be observed that, while the apostle repeats this idea in the 
successive clauses, he brings forward in each case a new circum- 
stance in connection with it. He states, first, how long the Jews 
had known him ; secondly, inhere they had known him so long 
(ip T^ Wiiei jMv ell 'lepoooXufioit) ; and, thirdly, what {Sn koto, t^i" 
iKpi^fmaTTiu cupcaiv, K. T. X.) they had known of him. so long and in 
that place. 

V. 5. irpoywiMTKoorh /le, knowing me before (i. e. the present 
time). — (fori T^v aKpi^ftrra-niv atpemv, according to the strictest sect 
in regard both to doctrmo ind manner of life Josephus describes 
this peculiarity of tl e Pharisees in similar language : eiuf/SeVrfpow 
ctvai T&v t&Xoip Kat tovs v6jiovs oKpi^arrfpov afjmyria-Sai (Bell. Jud. 
1. 5. 2) 

V. 6 TijE jTpot Tovs Tcarepas ijjtiav eirayyek as ytvopivrjs, of the 

promise (i e of a Messiah) madt unto our falJers {Euin., Olsh., 
De Wet Mey ) ibe same expiession occurs in Paul's discourse 
at Antiocb ( 13 32) where it is si d that Grod fulfilled the promise, 
or showed it to be fulfilled, by raising up Jesua from the dead. See 
the Note on that passage. Compare 28, 20. — eh fjo, unto toHcIt, 
viz. the promise, its accomplishment. — SoiSeicdifuXoj' (^ rals Saiheiat 
<j>u\ais in James 1, 1) exists only here, but is formed after the analo- 

' Sepp adduces llie proof of this in his Daa Leben ChrisH, Vol. IV. 
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gy f 1 p ! f SiiStKa. The Jewish nation consisted 

f th h w d d d from the twelve tribes ; which fact 

J h 1 p hi cally, though the twelve tribes had 

n 1th J ra tence, — iv ixreveiif, with earnestness, 

S n inj m 1 5 — iwra Kai ^fupav T^arpevav, worshipping 
n gJU nl day Ti w phrase which denoted habitual wor- 

fihip, especially aa connected with fasting and prayer. See Luke 
1 , 75 ; 3, 37 ; 18, 1 ; 1 Thess. 5, 17 ; 1 Tim. 5, 5. 

V. 7. -ntpX 5e (Xjrt'Sor eyKoKtwiiai. The apostle means to say, that 
he was accused of maintaining that this hope of a Messiah had been 
accomplished in Jesus, and had been accomplished in him because 
God raised him from the dead. The presence of the latter idea in 
the mind of the ipostle leads to the interrogation in the next verse. 

— A-ypeirira aftci ^arriXtv has deci&ive evidence against it. — iurA 
loiaoioij' IS leserved to the end of the senteiKe, in order to state 
more strongly the inconsistency of such an accusation from such a 

V 8 Ti IS pnnted in some editions as a separate question : 
Wlial ^ Is it judged tnctedibh ' Otbei editions connect riwith 
the \eib Why *s it judged maedible ' Griesbach, Kuinoel, 
De Wette, ind others, prefer the first mode ; Enapp, Hahn, 
Meyei, and others, prefei the second mode The latter appears to 
me more ogieeable to the calm energy of the apostle's manner. 

— viuv extendi the inquiry to all who won, present, The speaker 
uses the singular number when he addresses Agrippa personally ; 
see V. 2, 3, 27. — tl does not stand for Srt, but presents the propo- 
sition as a doubted or problematical one : if God raises the dead 
(Mey., De Wet.). — iydpa is present because it expresses a char- 
acteristic act. The resurrection of Jesus was past, but illustrated a 
permanent attribute or power on the part of God. 

v. 9. This verse may bo slightly illative : I now indeed ; i, e. in 
consequence of a spirit of incredulity, like that of others. Pos- 
sibly jitu oti- may be lesumptive, carrying back the mind to v. 5 ; 
since we may legaid what intervenes as digressive in its character. 

— eSo^a (fiQtiTB, seemed to myself, thought. — •nphs t6 Svo/xa 'lijo-ou, 
against the name of Jesus , comp. irpiir in Luke 23, 13. — iroXXi 
ivavTia, many things hostile 

V. 10. S iefers to the collective idea in iroXXa tpavria. — xai 
connects iirolrjo-a with e8o^ — nai jroXXois, K. T. X., adds the facts in 
illustration of what was stated in general terms. — The common 
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text omits ew before ^uAoKnIr, which could be justified as an instance 
of the local dative sometimes found after verbs compounded with 
Kara. See Bemb. Synt,, p. 243. The translation would Ihen be, I 
skill up unto prisons. But Griesbach, Tischendorf, and others, al- 
lege good authority for reading h •fwXaiaus, which would be the 
ordinary construction ; comp. Luke 3, 20. — irapa rav ap^upiav. 
Seo the Note on 9, 2. — Qj«!ipotJ(«i'oij' .... ^^i^oi', and as they 
(which refers to dylav as a class, not to those imprisoned) were put to 
death, I gave vote in favor of it, i. e, encouraged, approved the act 
(Bng., Kuin., De Wet., Mey.). KaiTivfyna •jr^<jiov answers to otweuSo- 
Kav in 22, 20 ; eomp. also 8, 1. Some insist on the literal sense of 
the phrase, and infer from it that Paul was a member of the Sanhe- 
drim, and voted with the other judges to put the Christians to death. 
But the Jews required, as a general rule, that those Who held this 
office should be men of years ; and Paul, at the time of Stephen's 
martyrdom, could hardly have attained the proper age. It is said, 
too, on the authority of the later Jewish writers, that one of the 
necessary qualifications for being chosen into the Sanhedrim was 
that a man should be the father of a family, because he who is a 
parent nmy be expected to be merciful ; a relation which, from the 
absence of any allusion to it in the apostle's writings, we have 
every reason to believe that he never sustained. — airai' agrees 
with the intimation of other passages (8, 3; 9, 1 ; 22, 4), that 
Stephen was not the only victim whose blood was shed at this 

V. 11. KQi Kari jsatras, K. T. X, and jnmishing them often 
throughout all the synagogues in the different places where he pur- 
sued his work of persecution. See 22, 19. " The chief rulers of the 
synagogues, being also the judges of the people in many cases, espe- 
cially those which regarded religion (comp. on 9, 3), chose to give 
sentence against offenders, and see then aentpnce e\ecut(,d in the 
synagogue. Persons were always scourged m the prci(,nce of the 
judges (Vitr. do Synag, Vett., p. 177) For punishment bemg de- 
signed 'in terrorem,' what more hkely to strike the mind with 
awe, and deter men from falling into the like error-J, than to ha^e it 
executed in their religious assemblies, and in the face of the con- 
gregation ? Our Lord foretold that hi= disciples should be scouiged 
in the synagogues (Matt. 10, 17 ; 23, 3-i), and we le-iin here that 
Paul was an instrument in fulfilling this prediction, having beaten, 
them that believed in every synagogue" Biscoe — T/voyKaCov 
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^\iun^jKiv^ I constrained them ( i. e. urged them by threats and 
torture) to hlasphems, viz. Jesus, or the gospel ; comp. 13, 45 ; 
James 9, 7, That, among the many who suffered this violence, 
every one preserved his fid l' y ' w Id be unreasonable to affirm. 
We learn from Pliny's I T j n that heathen persecutors 

applied the same test wh h ^ 1 1 p d for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who were truly Gh ns Propositus est libellus sine 
auctore, multorum nom a ui negarent se esse Chri- 

stianos aut fuisse, quum p u m d os appellarent et iraagini 
tuffi (quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris Duminum adferri) 
thure ac vino supplicarent, prffiterea maJedicerent Christo ; quorum 
nihil cogi posse dicunlur qui sunt revera Ghristiani." — eas 
Hal eh TO! ?|ffl '!r6\fis, OS far as even unto foreign cities, as those 
would be called which were out of Judea. Among these Luke and 
Paid single out Damascus, because a train of such events followed 
the apostle's expedition to that city, 

V. 12. iv ofi, in which, while irktent on this object; comp. 
24, 18. — (^ovalas and imTpmr^s strengthen each other ; he had am- 
ple power to execute his commission. 

V. 13. ^jifpas jiiiTjs. " /leoTj ^ntpa, pro meridie communis dia- 
leeti est, at ftiaoe riiiepas, aut utorjix^pia (22, 6) elegantiora." See 
Lob. ad Phryn. p. 55. — Kara r^n 6S6v, along the way (Mey.,E,ob.) ; 
on the way (De Wet.). — For fie after jrepiXa/i^™>, see on 9, 3, — 
For Tabs aiiv iftol fropivojtfvovf, see OH. 22, 9. 

V, 14. jsduru!' .... tit rtiu yijv, And we all having fallen down 
upon the earth, from the effect of terror, not as an act of reverecce ; 
comp. 9, 4 ; 22, 17. In regard to the alleged inconsistency be- 
tween this statement and eior^KEiiroj' in 9, 7, see the Note on that 
passage. — i7«hi}p6i' rroi n-pii Kiirrpa XaCTiffij', It is hard for thee to 
kick against goads. The meaning is, that his opposition to the 
cause and will of Christ must be unavailiag ; the continuance of it 
would only bring injury and ruin on himself, Wetstein has pro- 
duced examples of this proverb from both Greek and Latin writers. 
Euripides (Bacch. v. 791) applies it as here Bvpovni o irpoc nivrpa 
XuKTi'tot/ii, 6rrjros oJc flew. Terence (Phorm 1 * 27) employs 
it thus ; " Num quse inscitia est, Advors m st m 1 n cjlces .' " 
Plautus (4. 2. 55) has it in this form : " S 'ii nulos pugn s ca;dis, 
manibus plus dolet." The Scholiast on P d Pj I 2 173 ex- 
plains the origin of the expression : ^ Bs T-fKjTnj oko t&u j3 oii' rap yap 
ni &raKToi Kara rrjji yiapyiay Kevrpi^ojiiBoi !nia Tov apovvros, yianrl^ouat to 
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txvTpop Koi jiSWov ir^^TTowoi, The Same or a similar proverb must 
have existed among the Hebrews, though this is the only instance of 
it that has been preserved. 

V. 16. fls toSto prepares the mind for what follows ; see oq 
9, SI. — yap shows that the command to arise was equivalent to 
assuring him that he had no occasion for such alarm (v. 14) ; the 
object of the vision was to summon him to a new and esalted 
sphere of effort, — TtpoxeipiTatBal at ™Tjpenjc, to appoint, select, thee 
as a minister. It is impossible to retain here the idea that the pur- 
pose of the selection was prior to the act ; and the remark to that 
effect m the Note on 3, SO I would cancel. — Understand rouriuc 
after n^prvpa as the attracting antecedent of &p. — Sp rt o<p6!iaoiLai 
iToi is an unusual construction. The best solution is, that hy stands 
for &, taken as a sort of explanatory accusative (K. -§ 279. 7) : as 
■ to which 1 will appear unto tlwe. So translate De Wette, Meyer, 
Winer, Eobinson. See W, ^ 40, E. 1. Some resolve ha ioto a as 
put for ii' & (IVIey., De Wet ). Many commentators assign an ac- 
tive sense to otpS^aoftai : which I will cause thee to see or know. 
This use of the verb has no warrant either in classic or Hellenistic 
Greek. 

V. 17. (foipoufwims .... e6pwv, delivering thee from the people, 
i. e. of the Jews (see on 10 "*) and the heathen For this sense 
of the p rt pi 7 10 1 II 33 7 tc Such a promise 

was cond n 1 f m tJ f h I pi dged to him tho 

security wlhlnll \ [Ih fhis work until 

his work d "^ m d ^ ^ electing thee, so 

as to find 1 id f « y- 9 15 (Kuin., Hnr., 

Kob.). This p ta w Id but, as De Wctte 

and IHey m k 1 P 1 1 '* ppropriate to tSp 

I6vav.— frstobhthn whhp ^de.~ The cor- 

rect text mserls ey<o before <ri, and omits vuy. 

V. 18. It is important to observe the relation of the different 
clauses to each other, avai^at o^Bakjiahs airrav states the object of 
oirooreXXoi. — roi) emcrrpE^ni may derive its subject from airiiv, or 
retain that of the preceding infinitive : that they may turn, or in 
order to turn them (Eng. vers.). Most prefer the first sense, 
as it agrees with (jturrpk^tai in v. 20. This clause states the de- 
signed effect of the illumination which they should receive. — roO 
\a^(iv, K. T. X., expresses the direct object of the second infinitive 
and the ultimate object of the first. — For KX^pon iv rdis ^larrfiimis. 
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see the Note on 20, 32. — jriorei rfj els c/if, hi/ faith on me, our 
English translators and some others join with tiyta<Tiifvots ; hut the 
words specily evidently the condition by which believerg obtain the 
pardon of sin and an interest in the heavenly inheritance, riyi- 
mriievoa is added merely to indicate the spiritual nature of the 

V, 19. S6fv, whence, u e. having been so instructed, and in such 
a manner. — oIk tyeyofxrjv djrei0^s describes the alacrity of his obe- 
dience in a stronger manner than if the idea had been expressed 
positively. — T§ ovpavli^ anraala, the hetweuly vision, apparition, i. e. 
of the Saviour's person; comp. Luke 1,22; 24,33; 2 Cor. 12,1. 
See the last remark in the Note on 9, 7. 

V. 20. lis naa-ai', K. T. X., and unto (i. e. the inhabitants of) all 
the region of Jvdea ; comp. ajt^yyeikai' els t^p w6Kiv in Luke 8, 34. 
Meyer extends ro« from the other clause into this : and unto those 
throughout all the region. This analysis would be good, if the 
preposition were itnrd, but it does violence to els. — S^ia rijs /Mra- 
volas tpya, defds worthy of repentance, consistent with a changed 
heart and life. 

V. 22. iiTiKovpias .... Seov, Having therefore obtained assist- 
ance Jrom. God ; since etposed to such dangers (eVeipSt™ Smxeipi- 
irarrdai in V. 21) he must otherwise have perished. — paprvpdftevos 
fiiKpa re kqi (leydXai, testifying to both young and old (see 8, 10), 
It is uncertain whether this is the correct participle or the received 
(ioprvpovfievos. The latter would mean attested, approved both by 
young and old (Bretschn., Mey.) ; comp. 6, 3; 10,22; 16,2; i.e. 
since the apostle was calumniated to such an extent, he could claim 
a good testimony from the consciences of men. Some vrould take 
the form as middle, instead of passive : bearing witness ; hut con- 
fessedly without any example of that use. See Eob. Lex, s. v. 
Knapp, Tischendorf, Hahn, and others, approve of pjiprvpSp,tros. 
It has less support than the other word, but is more easily ex- 
plained. 

V, 23. This part of the sentence attaches itself to \eyav rather 
than to jieXXojiTtiii' yi'vEoflai. — el jradT)T6s 6 Xpiirr6s,tehelher the Messiah 
can suffer (De Wet., Mey.), which is the proper force of this termi- 
nation, and need not be given up hero. The apostle, as I under- 
stand it, approaches the question on the Jewish side of it, not on the 
christian ; and that was, whether the IMossiah, being such as many 
of the Jews expected, could suffer ; not whether he must suffer, in 
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order to fulfil the Scriptures, tl presents the points as the ques- 
tiocs which he was wont to discuss. Some malte el =^ Sri, tJiat, 
i. e. the sign of a moderated assertion, — wparos c'l avaardmas n- 
KpSii' =^ irparoTOKos el mo MKpfflc in Col, 1, 18. If this point was es- 
tablished, it followed that Jesus was the promised' 'Saviour of men, 
and the author of eternal life to those who believe on him. 

V. 24 - 32. Agrippa pronounces Paul innocent. 
V. 24, TBvra I refer, with Meyer, to the words last spoken, and 
not to the entire speech {De Wet.). The idea of a resurrection, 
which excited the ridicule of the Athenians (17, 33), appeared 
equally absurd to the Roman Festus, and he could listen with pa- 
tience no longer. It is evidpnt that ToiTav in v ''6 has reference to 

be likolylo turn I ft — 

may be present, b F p P d fii 

ished his defence {ft ) — <j> S 4 

The " loud voice w ft 

ment. — iialvi!,lhou d h (Oh) 

but because it rea y pp ar d h d 

which he supposed Ptob m gmsay 

(Neand., Mey., D W ) — m w 

senses : the many lOT wh h h d (K A ) 

the muck learning w h p h (N d 

De Wet ) Tlie latter is the more Datur-»1 idea, and may have been 
s iggested to the mmd of Festus from hi'' having hoard that Paul 
WIS distinguished among the Tews for his scholarship It is less 
piobible that he wa^ Ipd ta make the remaik because he was 
stuck with thp evidence of super or knowledge evinced in Paul's 
adiiess It was able and eloquent, but would not be characterized 
as learned in any very strict sense of the term 

V 35 ou ftaiwofiDi « T X Th s reply oi Paul is unsurpassed 
as a model of christian courtesy and self commind Doddridge 
takeo occisinn tc say here thit ' if great and good men who meet 
w ih rude and insolent treatment in the defen^-e of the gospel 
wo Id learn to 1 ehave with such modeiation it wculd be a great 
afcession of strength to the chr =t an cause ' — aXijfiffai, of Irvlh, as 
opfo^ed not to falsehood (his veiicity was not impeached), but to 
the fauces hallucinations of a dLsorJered intellect — (ra<jipotrii^s 
is the opposite of iiavia i e a sound mmd 
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V. 26. tVioTor™ . . . . o (SacriXeilv, For tlie king knows vxll con- 
cerning these things, viz. the deatli and resurrection of Christ. 
The apostle is assured that Agrlppa has heard of the events con- 
nected with the origin of Christianity, and eouU not deny that they 
were supported by evidecce too credible to make it reproachful to 
a man's understanding to admit the reality of these events. — wpos 
bv rai mippri<ri,a0nems T^aKa, mito whom also (i. e. because he has this 
knowledge) I speak holdly. — iv yavlif, in a corner, i. e. secretly. 
The expression was current in that sense (Welst.). — roSro = 
TovTav just before. The plural views the circumstances in detail, 
the singular as a whole. See the Note on 5, 5. W. § 23. 5. 

V. 27. jrwreijcw, K. r. \. As Agrippa professed to helieve the 
Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah would rise from the 
dead, he was bound to admit that there was nothing irrational or 
improbable in the apostle's testimony concerning an event which 
accomplished that prophecy. 

V. 28. (P 6>kiyif (sc. xp^''v) ■ ■ ■ ■ 7EWO-0O1, In a Utile time (at 
this rate) you persuade me to hecome a Christian (Wetst., Raph., 
Kuin., Neand., De Wet., Rob.). It was not uncommon in Greek 
to omit xpoms after this adjective. Wetstein, Baphel (Annott. 11. 
p. 188), and others, have produced decisive esamples of this ellip- 
sis. By taking h oXiyy as quantitative, instead of temporal, Meyer 
brings out this sense from the expression: With lillle, i. e. trouble, 
effort, you persuade me to hecome a Christian ; in other words 
(said sarcastically). You appeal to me as if you thought me an easy 
convert to your failh. This would be, no doubt, the correct ex- 
planation, if, with Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, we adopt fv 
jieydk^ as the correct reading in Paul's reply, instead of Iw iroXX^ ; 
but the testimony for the common text outweighs that against it 
(Neand., De Wet.). It is held, at present, to be unphilological to 
translate in oXiya almost (Bez., Grot., Eng. vers.). The Greek 
for that sense would have been oXiyou, oXtyov Sd, or irnp' oXlyov, 
Agrippa appears to have been moved by the apostie's earnest man- 
ner, hut attempts to conceal his emotion under the form of a jest. 

V. 29. tv$alji,T)F &v T^ 6i^, 1 could pray to God, i. e. if I obeyed 
the impulse of my own heart, though it may be unavailing. For 
Sv with the optative, see W. ■§ 43. 1. h ; B. § 139. m. 15. — kuI iu 
6\lyiff Koi. tv jToXXip, both in a little and in much time. We may 
paraphrase the idea thus t " I could wish that you might become 
a Christian in a short time, as you say ; and if not in a short 
44 
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time, in a long time. I should rejoice io such an event, could 
it ever talte place, whether it were sooner or later." If we 
read cj' fieydXi)), the words would then meau, ■whether liy little 
effort or iy great ; whether he was to be converted with ease or 
difficulty. — naptKrhs tSiv haritav Toirav, except these chains, which 
were hanging upon his arms as he made his defence. Some have 
taken the language as figurative : except this state of captivity. 
The literal sense is not jnconsiatent with an occasional Roman 
usage. Tacitus mentions the following scene as having occurred 
in the Roman Senate (Ann. 4. 28) : " Reus pater, accusator filius 
(nomen utrique Vibius Serenus) in senatum inducti sunt. Ab 
exilio retractus et turn catena, vinctus, orante filio. At contra reus 
nihil infracto animo, obveraus in filium quatere vincla, vocaro ul- 

V. 30. The best authorities read dvearj] « without Km ravra 
(hovro! avTov. — o is repeated before ^atrikds and ^yffi&v, because 
they are the titles of different persons. — o( rmyKoff^iievoi idrols 
are the military officers and magistrates who were mentioned in 
25, 23. 

V. 31. (XqXoui- npo! aXX^Xoui. The object of the conference 
was to ascertain Agrippa's opinion in regard to the merits of the 
case. — For ovSii/ Savaroa S^ioi' ^ btiriiiav, see on 23, 29. — oudsc 
TipaiTiTEc, does nothing m that he holds such opinions, pursues such 
a course. See W. |§ 41, 3. c. It is not an instance of the present 
for the perfect (Kuin.). 

V. 32. ami\t\i<T0ai etimro, Could have been (not could be) re- 
leased, i, e. at any previous time since his apprehension, before his 
appeal to Cffisar. It will be seen that both verbs are in the past 
tense. As the appeal had been accepted, it could not be with- 
drawn, even with the consent of the parties (Biittg.). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

V. 1-5. Paul embarks at Cmsarea for Rome, and proceeds as 
far as Myra. 
Y. 1, fKpiSi} relates to the time of departure, not to the decision 
itself that they should be sent. — toS mroiiXeiv is a las use of the tehc 
infinitive ; comp. 18, 10. W. ^ 45. 4. b. — ^pSi includes the historian 
as one of the party. The plural pronoun of the first person was used 
last in 21, 18. — iropeEiSoui- is not so vague as the third person plu- 
ral impersonal, but expresses the idea more concretely (W. >§ 49. 1 ; 
S. § 174) : they delivered ; i, e. those who acted in this case under 
the command of the procurator. — irtpoiis, other, i, e. additional 
prisoners, not difibrent in character from Paul, viz. heathen, as 
Meyer supposes. Luke uses that term and aXXos indiscriminately ; 
see 15, 35 ; 17, 34. —The statement bere, that not only Paul, but 
certain other prisoners, were sent by the same ship into Italy, im- 
plies, as Paley remarks after Lardner, that the sending of persons 
from Jiidea to be tried at Rome was a common practice. Josephus 
confirms this intimation by a variety of instances. Among others, 
he mentions the following, which is the more pertinent as it took 
place about this time. " Felix," he says (Life, § 3), "for some 
alight ofience, bound and sent to Rome several priests of his ac- 
quaintance, honorable and good men, to answer for themselves to 
Csesar." — inre/pijE SejSuot^s, of the Augustan cohort. It is well es- 
tablished that several legions in the Roman army, certainly the 2d, 
3d, and 8th, bore the above designation. No ancient writer, how- 
ever, mentions that any one of these was stationed in the East. 
Some critics suppose, notwithstanding the absence of any notice to 
this effect, that such may have been the fact, and that one of the 
cohorts belonging to this legion, and distinguished by the same 
name, had its quarters at CiEsarea. The more approved opinion 
is, that it was an independent cohort, assigned to that particular ser- 
vice, and known as the Augustan or imperial, because, with refer- 
ence to its relation to the procurator, it corresponded in some sense 
to the emperor's life-guard at Rome.* It may have taken the place 

* Such esceptions to the general Bystem occur under every mililarj es- 
tablialitnent. Speiiking of that of England at a certain period, Mr. Mecau- 
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of the Italian cohort, which was mentioned in 10, 1 ; or, very possi- 
bly, as Meyer suggests, may have been identical with it. The two 
names are not inconsistent with this latter opinion. Aitguslan may 
have been tbe honorary appellation of the cohort, while it was 
called Italian by the people, because it consisted chiefly of Italians 
or Romans. The other four cohorts at Csesarea, as stated by Jose- 
phus (Antt. 20. 8. 7; 19. 9. 3}, were composed principally of 
Cesareans, or Samaritans. 

On account of this last circumstance, some explain OTrcipijs Se;3a- 
(TT^s as meaning Sebasienean or Samaritan cohort, since the city of 
Samaria bore also the Greek name Ss^oitj^ in honor of the Emperor 
Augustus. But in that case, as Winer (Sealw. II. p. 338), De 
Wette, Meyer, and others decide, we should have expected Seffa- 
im]v&v, instead of Stffaor^s, or an adjective equivalent in sense, 
formed like 'ItqXik^ in 10, 1. Wiescler has proposed another view 
of tbe expression. It appears tliat Nero organized a body-guard, 
which he d ra A g ta (8 N 20 25) A 

(Tac. An 5) T m d ka m 

have bee rs 

at Rome d h h E 

of t,o e w 

pi^ne-s B g h 

n ent ons as o^ ar A D 60 g 

his own gy A ts w 

that Pau se Gee R T 

to the tim p ty 

that the ■= m 

a strong pre&umplion aga nst the p obab 1 y o jt. 

V. 2. iih.oui<'Abpanvrniv^, a vessel of Adramylliwn, which was 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the jEgean Sea, oppo- 
site to Lesbos. It was on a bay of the same name, and was then 
a 0ourishing city. Pliny speaks of it as one of the most conaider- 
.able towns in that vicinity. No antiquities have been found here 
, except a few coins. — Some critics prefer /le'AXon-i to the common 
p.eKKovTes {Grsb., Mey., Tschdf ), though it is doubtful whether tbe 
latter should be relmquishcd (De Wet.). — irXtiw rois xarh ■riiv 'Arriav 

lay aaja that " a troop of diagoons, wtiich did not form part of aiij regi- 
menl, was stationed near Berwick, for the purpose of keeping the peace 
among the tnoas- troopers of the border." 
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riiTrous, to sail (visit) t/te places along (the coast of) Asia. This verh, 
which is properly intransitive, may govern an accusative, after the 
analogy of jropeiea-Om 6bov and the like. K. § 279. E, 5. See 
also Krijg. Gr. ^ 46. 6. 3. Others regard TiVour as the place 
whither (Win., De Wet.). A few copies have ds after -likeiv, which 
was inserted, no doubt, to render the construction easier. As Myra 
was one of the places where the ship stopped, jlsja'here may de- 

the V — 

that I 



Myra {v. 6). — 'ApioTd/j^ou. This is the Arislarchus named in 
19, 29 ; 20, 4. Our English Iranelalors speak of him, very strange- 
ly, as " one. Aristarchus," ag if he were otherwise unknown. That 
he accompanied Paul to Rome appears also from Philein. 24 ; Col. 
4, 10 ; which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that city. In the 
latter passage he terms Aristarchus ovmixi^aKa^os, which, if taken 
literally, would lead us to suppose that ho too had be^n apprehended 
and was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. But in Philem. 24 he is 
called merely avvspyoi, and hence it is more probable that he went 
with the apostle of his own accord, and that he received tVie other 
appellation merely as a commendatory one, because by such dcvo- 

* " The Voyoge and SLipwreck of St. Paul," etc. By James Smith, 
Esq., of Jordanhill, F. R. S:, etc. London. 1848. I hare availed myself 
freely of the illuattations of this Taluable ttealiee in the commentary on 
IhesB chapters. No work has appeared fiir a long time that has thj-own Bo 
much light upon any equal portion of the Scriptures. The author is entirely 
justified in expressing his belief, that the searching examination to which he 
has subjeotBd the narrative has furnished a new and distinct argument fov 
establishing the authenticity of the Acts. It would occasion too much rep- 
etition to quote this work in a formal manner. The reader is at liberty to 
attribata to it all that may be valuable in this division of the Notes. 
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tion \o him he had thus made Paul's captivity as it were his own. 
This is the general opinion of critics. We ha.ve every reason to 
suppose that Luke also went as the voluntary companion of the 
apostle, 

V. 3. KOT^x^l^"' "^ StSumi, we landed at Sidon. This city had 
anciently one of the finest harbors in tlie East, and was celehrated 
at this time for its wealth and commerce. It was the rival of Tyre ; 
see 21, 3. The vessel stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. 
The distance from Cffisarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical 
miles. As they performed the voyage in a single day, they must 
have had a favorahle wind. The prevailing winds now in that part 
of the Mediterranean, at the period of the year then arrived, are the 
westerly ; * and such a wind would have served their purpose. The 
coast Ime between the two places hears N. N. E. The season of 
the year at which Paul commenced the voyage is known from v. 9. 
It must have been near the close of summer, or early in September, 
— ^>Aaii6panTais .... xpi''"<V"'^r. It is interesting to observe that 
the centurion manifested the same friendly disposition towards the 
apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43 ; 28, 16. It is not im- 
possible that he had been present on some of the occasions when 
Paul defended himself before his judges {see 24, 1 ; 25, 23), and 
that he was not only convinced of his prisoner's innocence, but had 
been led to feel a personal interest, in his character and fortunes. — 
Tois ^(Xout, the friends, believers in that place. Sidon was a Phos- 
nician city; and, as we learn from 11, 19, the gospel had been 
preached in Phoenicia at an early period. See on 21, 4. The 
narrative presuppcses that Paul had informed the centurion that 
there were Christians here. — TtopevQevra agrees with the suppressed 
subject of TUX"" ; comp. 26, 30. K. ■§ 307, R. 2. It is corrected 
in some manuscripts to jropfvSeiTi, agreeing with avrf, implied after 

V. 4. lirvrkfuav/ifv, K. r. X., we Sailed under Cyprus because the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they 
left this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, instead 
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of going to the south, which would have heen their direct course in 
proceeding from Sidon to Proconsular Asia. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the winds were adverse to them. Such would have 
been the effect of the westerly winds which, as before slated, pre- 
vail on that coast at this season, and which had favored their prog- 
ress hitherto, It may be supposed, therefore, that, these winds still 
continuing, they kept on their northern course after leaving Sidon, 
instead of turaiag towards the west or northwest, as they would 
have done under favorable circumsfanees. It is entirely consistent 
with this view that they arc said to have sailed under Cyprus, if we 
adopt the meaning of this expression which some of the ablest 
authorities attach to it. Wetstein has stated what appears to be the 
truo explanation as follows: " Ubi navis vento contrario oogitur a 
rectu cuTsu decedere, ita «t tunc insula sit interposila inter ventum 
et navem, dicitur ferri infra insulam," (Nov. Tost. II. p. 637.) Ac- 
cording to this opinion, ijro in the verb affirms merely that the ship 
was on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, 
i. e., to use a sea phrase, on the Ice side. It decides nothing of it- 
self with respect to their vicinity to the island ; though, from the 
nature of the case, it would not be natural to speak of sailing un- 
der a land, or being on the lee of it, unless the land was some- 
where near, rather than remote. In this mstance they passed with- 
in sight of Cyprus, since that island was visible from the Syrian 
coast. See the Note on 13, 4. Many commenfalors, on the other 
hand, render iisfjAfia-oiiiv tijv Khrpov, tot. sailed nea> Cyprus, as it 
were ttnder its projecting shore. In this case they must have had a 
different wind from that supposed above, m order to enable them to 
cross from the coast of Palestine to that of Cyprus ; but having 
gained that position, tbey must then have gone around to the north 
of that island, in accordance precisely with the other represen- 

V. 5. rA TTeXoyDS ri sara t^v KiXiKtai' Kai Ilofi^uXiai', the sea along 
Cilicia and Fam/phylia, i. e. the coast of those countries. The 
Cilician Sea extended so far south as to include even Cyprus. 
That pass the Greeks called also Anion Cilidum.* The Pamphy- 
lian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. Luke says nothing of 
any delay in these seas, and the presumption is that the voyage 
here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with what would 

' Hoffmann's Griechenlan.l unJ die Grlechen, Vol, 11. p, 1385. 
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be expsistod under that coast at that season of the year. Instead 
of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them heretofore, 
they would he favored now by a land breeze * which prevails there 
daring the summer months, as well as by a current which constant- 
ly runs to the we-stward along the coast of Asia M nor.t Their 
object in standing so far to the north was no doubt to take advan- 
tage of these circumstances, which weie will known to ancient 
mariners. — Mvpa tt/s Aunwt Myra was n the south of Lycia, two 
or three miles f om tie coast (Foibg Handb II p 256). The 
vicinity abjunds st 11 in ma,^ ficent runs though some of ihem, 
especially the rocl ton hi denote a later ige than that of the apos- 
tle.f Theanueit port of Myia was Andrnca wh ch was identi- 
fied by Capta n Beaufort at the bay of Andiaki " where the boats 
trading with the district still anchor or iind shelter m a deep river 
opening into it 

V. 6-12. Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete. 

V. 6. liKo'iov 'Alie^nhplvov ttXsoi', an Alexandrian skip about 

sailing- The participle describes a proximate future, as in 21, 2. 3, 

etc. This ship was bound directly for Italy, having a cargo of 

• M. de Png^s, a French navigalor, who was making a voyage from 
Sjria lo MarssiHea, look the same course, for which he anaigns also the rea- 
son which inl]iienced probably the commandec of Paul's Ebip. "The 
winds from the wesl," he aays, "and consequently contrary, which prevail 
in these places in the summer, forced us In run to the north. We made ibr 
the coast of Caramania (Ctiicia) in order to meet the northerly winds, and 
which we found accordingly." 

t "From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant Gurrenl to the 

wealward."— Beaufort's Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, 

p. 39. Pococke found this current running so strong between Rhodes and 

. the continent, that it broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather. 

— Description of the East, Vol. II, p. 336. 

X "The village of Dembta (the Turkish name of the modern Myra) occu- 
pies a small part of the site of the ancient city nf Myra. The acropolis 
crowns the bold precipice above We commenced the ascent to the acro- 
polis, at first exceedingly difficult, until we tbund an ancient road cut out of 
the rock, with steps leading to the summit. The walls of the acropolis are 
entirely built nf small stones with morlar. We saw no remains of any 
more substantially or solidly built structures; but it is evidently the hil! al- 
luded lo by Strabo, upon which ' Myra is said to have been situated.' " — 
Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 133. 
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wheat, as we learn from v. 38. See the Note there, Egypt at 
this time, it 13 well known, was one of the graDaries of Rome ; and 
the vessels employed for the transportation of corn from that country 
were equal in size to the largest merchant-vessels of modern times. 
Hence this ship was able to accommodate the centurion and his 

states (Life, § 3) that the ship in which he was wrecked in his 
voyage to Italy contained six hundred persons, Myra was almost 
due north from Alexandria ; and it is not improbable that the same 
westerly winds which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of 
Cyprus drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The usual course 
from Alexandria to Italy was by the south of Crete ; hut when this 
was impracticable, vessels sailing from that port were accustomed 
to stand to the uorth till they reached the coast of Asia Minor, and 
then proceed to Italy through the soutliera part of the ^gean. 
See the proofs of this statement in Wetstein. The Alexandrian 
ship was not, therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had 
no call to touch there for the purposes of commerce. It may be 
added, that " the land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to he 
quite local, and consequently might enable Paul's ship to reach 
Myra, although the pievalent wind did not admit of the ships in 
that hatbor pioceedmg on their voyage." — ht^i^aafv rmas eit atiro 
(a voa, nautica), Jie put MS on board of it. It will be noticed that 
Luke employs such terms with great frequency, and with singular 
precision He uses, for example, not leas than thirteen different 
veibs which agiee in this, that they mark in some way the pro- 
giession of the ship, but which differ inasmuch as they indicate its 
dihtauce from the land, rate of movement, direction of the wind, 
or some such circumstance. With the exception of three of them, 
thpy arc all nautical expressions. 

V. 7, fV iKavait Se Tjiiepois ^pa&vnkoovvTes. The distance from Myra 
to Cnidus is not more than a hundred and thirty geographical miles. 
They occupied, therefore, " many days " in going a distance which 
with a decidedly fair wind they could have gone in a single day. 
We must conclude from this, that they were retarded by an un- 
favorable wind. Such a wind would have been one from the north- 
west, and it is precisely such, a wind, as we learn from the Sailing 
Directions for the Mediterranean, that prevails in that part of the 
Archipelago during the summer months. According lo Pliny, it 
begins in August, and blows for forty days. Sailing vessels almost 
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harbor (Foibg. Hand. 11. p. 2«1). The small one, says Captain 
Beaufort, " has still a narrow entrance between high piers, and was 
evidently a closed basin for triremes. The southern and largest 
port is formed by two transverse moles ; these noble works were 
carried into the sea at the deptb of nearly a hundred feet. One of 
them is almost perfect, the other, which^is more exposed to the 
southwest swell, can only be seen underwater."* — /iij upotrfavTos 
^/iSr ToC dve/uni, the wind not permiuing us unto it, i. e. to ap- 
proach Cnidus, to take shelter Jn the harbor there, which would 
have beea their first preference. They adopted, therefore, the only 
other alternative which was left to them, irpoo-fooi does not occur 
in the classics, irpos cannot well mean farther, as some allege, 
since they would have had no motive to continue the voyage in that 
direction, even if the weather had not opposed it, — vufnKeitrafuv t/iv 
Kp!)Ti)u Kara SnXfimnii', we sailed under (i. e. to the leeward of) Crete 
against Salmone, a promontory which forms the eastern extremity 
of that island, and bears still the same name. An inspection of the 
map will show that their course hither from Cnidus must have been 
nearly south. The wind drove them in this direction. It has been 
said that they avoided tbe northern side of Crete, because h fur- 

* CatHmaria, or a Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, 
p. 76. "Few places bear more inconleatable proofii of former iiiagnificence. 
The whole area of the citj' is one promiscuous mass of ruina; among wliicli 
may be traced streets and gateways, porticos and tlieatreB." 
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nished no good ports ; but such is not the fact, Soudra and Longa 
Spina are excellent harbors on that side of the island. Having 
passed around Salmone, they would find a northwest wind as much 
opposed to them in navigating to the westward as it had been be- 
tween Myra and Cnidus ; but, on the other hand, they would have 
for a time a similar advantage ; the south side of Crete is a weather- 
shore, and with a northwest wind they could advance along the 
coast, until fhey reached that part of it which turns decidedly to- 
wards the north. Here they would be obliged to seek a harbor, and 
wait until the wind changed The course of movement indicated 
by Luke all es exac ly w I I ese cond ons 

V. 8 ii\ jrpXyf an a d w th d Jf uUy oast 

ing ah g t z C e e ot Sal none e the f m I ou I 

not so aea he j n pal o d Ed Sal no e an 

so mu ha e t nded sho e as a s gl po t ■in 1 t all e n s 
d d not extend so far as the place where they stopped This 



to have reached Italy before the arrival of the stormy season, and 
would have accomplished their object had it not been for unforeseen 
delays. — oitub ^Bi; smo^nXoiJs rou jrXois^tke navigaHon being now un- 
safe, i. e. at this particular period of the year. irXodt is a later Greek 
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form for jtXoC. W.§8.3.b; S. ^22. 2, — 6<i ro KQl,K.r.X., teraase 
also the fast was n w dd 1 I ae 1 

diately preceding, d m p y li 1 f ! 

^Sij there, by infor g h w f 1 \ d 

W. § 57. a. c— jnjoT ca- d h fas 1 h 

the Jews observed Ig ^J^P Ihfl h 

tenth of the monlh T b I f h 1 q 

See Lev. 16, 29 3 27 J h A hse '§3 7 Phi Iso 
says that no prude f j tti g f 1 as 

of the year. The Gieeks and Romans consideied tl e pe d of 
safe navigation as elosing In October, and recommencing about the 
middle of March. Luke's familiarity with the Jewish designations 
of time rendered it entirely natural for him to describe the progress 
of the year in this manner. It was not on account of the storms 
merely that ancient mariners dreaded so much a voyage in winter, 
but because the rains prevailed then, and the clouds obscured the 
s a d sta's which they were so dependent for the direction of 
he cou e See the Note on v. 20. — jrop^ivi,, exhorted them, viz. 

ma h e a d not continue the voyage. It is not stated in so 
n any vo ds a this was his object, but it may be inferred from 

1 e a gum n wh ch he employs, and from the representation in the 
nex wo verses hat they renewed the voyage in opposition, to his 
ad e See a o v. 21. 

V 10 e pa I perceive, hnve reason lo think. This verb es- 
p es es a J dement which he had formed in view of what they had 
a ea y e^j er e ed, as well as the probabilities of the case, looking 
a the f e The revelation which he afterwards received ro- 
spec ng 1 eir f e, he announces in very different terras ; see v. 
" 3 He ay he understood heie as declarmghis own personal 
con CO ha f they now ventured to set agam, the ship would 
ce a n y be wrecked, and that among so many some of them at 
eis wo d OuC their lives. — In Sti iiera t^pras, k t. A., we have 
a n o of o different modes of express on The sentence be- 
g s a f ficKk 6 tAovs was to follow, hut on reaching that verb 

e cons uc on changes to the infinitive with its subject, as if on had 
no p eccdc 3 See W. ^ 45. R. 2. Such variations are so com- 
mon e en n e best writers, that they are hardly to be reckoned as 
a aco c — lira v^ptas khI ttoXX^s fyfdai means with violence 
( nsol e e. of the winds and waves) and much loss. Tho 
second noun states an effect of the first, which is applied here in a 
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sort of poetic way. la proof of this sense of iJ^pit, Kuinoel quotes 

TO re Kav/ui Kni r^i- diro Tav S/iSp^v iJjSpm anofiaxoiin^ from Jo9, Antt. 

3. 6. 4. To render the words injury and loss does violence to the 
first of them, and makes them tautological. Some have relied for 
this meaning on Pmd. Pyth. I. 140 ; but the poet is speaking, says 
Professor Vomel,* not of a shipwreck, but a sea-fight, and ?0pis is 
used there in its strictest sense. Meyer understands it of the rash- 
ness, the presumption, which they would evince in committing them- 
selves again to the deep. If we assume that meaning here, we are 
to retain it naturally in v. 21 ; and it would be there a term of re- 
proach, which we should not expect the apostle to employ in such 
an address. 

V. 11. tKaTovrapx^s, In regard to the termination, see on 10, 1. 
— Tu KvfifpiiiiTji, the steersman, whose authority iu ancient ships cor- 
responded very nearly with that of the captain in our vessels. — t^ 
vavKk^pa, the owner, to whom the ship belonged. Among the an- 
cients the proprietor, instead of chartering his vessel to another, 
frequently went himself in her, and received as his share of the 
profit the money paid for carrying merchandise and passengers. — 
rois fni rou HaiiXou 'keyofiivois changes the object of the verb from 
that of a person to a thing. Compare 26, 20. 

V. 12. ayeuBeTou, not wcU situated, inconvenient. The harbor 
deserved its name undoubtedly (see v. 8), for many purposes, but 
in the judgment of those to whose opinion it was most natural that 
the centurion should defer, it was not considered a desirable place 
for wintering. The question was not whether they should attempt 
to proceed to Italy during the present season, but whether they 
should remain hero in preference to seeking some other harbor 
where they might hope to be more secure. In this choice of evils, 
the advice of Paul was that they should remain here ; and the 
event justified his discernment. — ol nXdovs, the majority. Their 
situation had become so critical, that a general consultation was held 
as to what should be done. — KOKtietv, also from there, as they had 
sailed previously from other places, see v. 4, 6. — ds *omKa, unto 
Fhixniix, which must have been a town and harbor in tbe south of 
Crete, a little to the west of Fair Havens ; cotnp. on v. 13. The 



' or the Gymnasium at Frankfort on tlie Maioe. In bis Programme for 
1350, lie has inserted a tranalation of this chapiet of the Acta, witb some 
critical remarks. 
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palm-trees in that region are supposecl to have given occasion to 
tho name. Straho mentions a harhor with this name on the 
south of Crete, and Ptolemy mentions a town called Phcenix, with 
a port which he terms Phcenicus. On the contrary, Stephanus 
Byzantinus calls the town Phcenicus, which Hierocles, again, calls 
PhcBnice.* The best way to harmonize these notices is to suppose 
that the difTerent names were, at times, applied promiscuously to 
the town and the harbor. It is uncertain with what modern port 
we are to identify tho ancient Phcenix. Anopolis, Lutro (unless 
the places diifer merely as town and harbor), Sphakia, Franco 
Castello, have each been supposed to be that port. — Xifttva rijs Kpq- 
rj)»' /3X«roiTa (tari Al^a xal Kara Xapov, a harbor looking towards 
Libs and Corns, i. e. the points from which the winds so called 
blew, viz. tho southwest and the northwest. The intermediate point 
between these winds is west ; so that the harbor would have faced 
in that direction, while the opposite shores receded from each other 
towards the south and north. This mode of employing the names 
of the winds is a constant usage in the ancient writers to designate, 
as we say, the points of the compass. Such is the general view of 
the meaning of this expression, and there can be no doubt of its 



Mr. Smith maintains that the Phcenix of Luke is the present 
Lutro. That harbor, however, opens to the east. To reconcile 
Luke's statement with this circumstance, he understands Koxk 
Ai^ Kai Kara Xapov to mean according to the direction in which 
those winds blew, and not, as is generally supposed, Tohence they 
blew. " Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, which looks 
or is open to the east ; but liaving an island in front which shehers 
it, it has two entrances, one looking to the njrtheast, v,h ch is kot^ 
Aij3a, and the other to the southeast, Kara X^pou But it is unsafe 
to give up the common interpretation for the lake of such a coinci- 
dence ; it rests upon a usage of the Greek too well established to 
justify such a departure from it. This mode of expla mng Kara 
Ai)3a involves, I think, two incongruities : first it assi£,n8 opposite 
senses to the same term, viz. southweBt as the name of a wind, and 
northeast as the name of a quarter of the heiie is and secondly, 
it destroys tho force of (SXeirow™, which implies certamly that the 
wind and the harbor confronted each other, and not that they were 

" See Hoffniano's Gnechenland und die Giiechen, Vol. II, p. 1334. 
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that manner assumes the pomt m dispute. The context presents no 
reason why we should not adopt the ordinary sense of such phrases ; 
viz. towards the east, l e. the cloud appeared in that quarter. In 
this expression, therefore, Eurus would denote the point from which 
the east wind hlows, and not whither.* 

* A criticism to (liie effect on Mr. ainith's explflnation of ncerk Xi'^a koI 
Kor'a xupow was inserted by the writer In tlia Bibliolheca Sacra, 1850, p. 751, 
Mr. Smith has liad tlie Isitidness to oddreas to me a private letter, communi- 
cating some additional facta which have come to hie knowledge alnca the 
publication of hia work on "The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul." In this 
letter he reaffirma the opinion to which exception was takec, and calls my 
attention again to the passage in Arrian, as conclusive in support of his 
position. A distinguished Helleniet (Professor Fellon of tlie University at 
Cumbridgs) has favored me with the following remarks on that passage : — 
"It is true that the cloud of which Arriao speaks was borne towards the 
west; but that is not expreaaed by kqt eupop, but must be inferred from the 
circumstances of the case. The courae of the voyage they were making 
was eastward ; after a calm, during which they ased their oars alone, * aud- 
denly a cloud springing up broke out nearly east of us ' (aipmn ve<jie'!it] 
iiravauTaTO. f§eppa.yij kot eSpov liaKiara), and brought upon them a violent 

further progress towards the east alow and difficult. But the navigator in 
the phrase Kar eSpov is speaking of the direction in which he saw the cloud, 
not in which the cloud was moving. If he had been sitnpiy describing the 
direction in which the cloud was moving, as Herodotus is deacribing the 
motion of the ship (and not the direction in which the ship is seen from 
another point), then kot' eipov would mean aith tlie Eurus or iefore the 

Eurus If a person is floating on the wind, or driven by the wind, if he 

b in motion according to the wind, then of course bis direction is determined 
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V. 13-20. A Storm rages for many Dayii and all Hope of 
Safetii IS di ifj oyed 

V. 13. iwo7ryev(Ta!TBs Si Norou, Now uhen a south v-ind blew 
moderately. After passing Cape Matala, the e\tieme southern 
point of Crete, and only four or five m les to the west of Fair 
Havens, the coast turns suddenlj to th(, nurth , and hence, for the 
rest of the way up to Phcenix, a south wind wis as favorable a one 
aa they could desire. — &6^avTss nji vpoBtatw KCKpariiKevai, thinking 
to have gained their purpose, regarding if as alreidy secured. It 
was somewhat less than fortj miles trom Fair Havens to Phtenix. 
With a southern breeze, tberefoie, they could expect to reach 
their destination in a few hours — Spavres, sc to? ayKvpas, having 
weighed. — miiTov nofiAtyairro Tijf Kjjijtijv, tjtei/ coasted along Crete 
nearer, sc. than usual, i. c quite near This clause, aa we see 
from the next verse, describes their piogie^s immediately after 
leaving their anchorage at Fair Hivens It apphc-i thetefore, to 
the first few miles of theii couise Dunns t'^i'* di&tance, as has 
been suggested already, the coist continues to stretch towirds the 
west ; and it was not until thev had turned C ipe Matala that they 
would have the full benefit of the southern bieeze which had sprung 
up. With such a wind they would bo able just to weather that 
point, provided they kept near to the shore. We have, therefore, a 
perfectly natural explanation of their proceeding in the manner 
that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. iier ou noKi, After not long, shortly. The tempest, 
therefore, came upon them before they had advanced faj from their 
recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to that place than 
they were to Ph<Enix. It is important to observe this fact, because 
it shows what course the ship took in going from Crete to Claude. 
— EiSoXe KciT avT^s Sniios rvij>aviK6s, a typhonic wind struck against 
it, i. e. the ship. Some critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, re- 
fer avTfj-i to KpijT^j-. But how can we understand it in that way, 
when it is said in the next verse that they yielded to the force of the 
wind, and were driven by it towards Claude, which is southwest 
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from Fair Havens ? It is impossible to admit that view, unless we 
suppose that in the course of a few moments it blew from precisely 
opposite quarters. The opinion of others appears to be more cor- 
rect, that the writer's mind at aur^s was upon the ship, and that he 
uses that form of the pronoun becai se the mental antecedent was 
vavs, wh ch let -illy occurs m v 41 though irXowi' is Luke's ordi- 
nary wo d for that idea cj3uX( miy i nply aftei it cauTcip ; or, 
which s mo e s mple may he taken as intiaos tive tu<I>&}vik6s 
wind with refe -ence to the whiil ng of the clouds oc- 
1 by the meetng of opposite currents of the air Pliny 
(2.48) n speak I g of sud Ifn blasts sajsthatthej cause a vortex 
which IS called typhoon -^nd Aulis Gell us (19 1) mentions 
certain figures oi appeatances of the clouds in violent tempests, 
which it was customary to call " typhoons." This term is intended 
to give us an idea of the fury of the gale ; and its name, EvpoKvKoiv 
as the word should niost probably be written, denotes the point from 
which it came, i.e. Euroaqmlo,as in the'Vulga.te, a northeast ivind. 
This reading occurs in A and B, which are two of die oldest manu- 
scripls, and in some other authorities. It is approved by Grotius, 
Mill, Bentley, De Wette, and others. Laohmann inserts it in his 
edition of the text The internal evidence favors that form of the 
word. A storm from that quarter accounts most perfectly for the 
' course of the ship, and for the means employed to control it, 
mentioned or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other 
principal readings are EupoKXiJSruj., compounded of tdpos and kXv&iov, 
Eurusjlaettts excUans, or, as De Wette thinks more correct, _^«c/as 
Euro e3icitiUus ; and EvpuKKiSaiv, from evpis and K\iSav, Iroad wave. 
It appears, therefore, that the gentle southern breeze with which 
they started changed suddenly to a violent north or northeast 
wind. Such a sudden change is a very common occurrence in 
those seas. An English naval oiKcer, in his Remarks on the Archi- 
pelago, says : " It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an isl- 
and with a northern wind, as it dies away gradually ; but it would 
be extremely dangerous with southerly winds, as they almost in- 
variably shift to a violent northerly wind." 

v. 15. uvvapwaaSivTos, being seized, caught by the wind. — om-o- 
^flnXfieTi', to look in the face, withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the prow of their ships. It 
may not be easy to determine whether the personification implied 
in this mode of speaking arose from that practice, or whether the 
46 
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practice arose from tlic personification. — (jrtSoVFt, sc. to ttXoiov, 
giving up the vessel to the wind. Some supply eavrovs as the ob- 
ject of the participle, in anticipation of the next verb. The idea is 
the same in both cases, — ifj>fp6iie6a, we were borne, not hither and 
thither, but at the mercy of the wind, the direction of which we 
know from the next verse. 

V. 16. vria-iov .... KXaiWiiji', Running under a certain small isl- 
and called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears 
now the name of Gozzo. Aa the gale commenced blowing soon 
after the departure from Fair Havens, the ship, in order to reach 
Claude must have been driven to the southwest Thpir course, had 
tl be PI(E mm f b m Id 
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dijiculty to secure the boat. Those expert m maiitime aiJairs say, 
that, while a vessel is scudding before a strong gale, her boat cannot 
be taken on board or lashed to the side of the vessel (see on v, 32) 
without extreme danger. Hence it is probable, that, when on the 
southern side of Claude, they were sheltered somewhit agamst the 
storm, and were able to arrest the progress of the ship sufficiently 
to enable them to accomplish this object \pt the sea e^en here 
was still apparently so tempestuous aa to lender this a difficult 
operation. It may have added to the difficulty, th-it the boat, having 
been towed more than twenty miles through a rigmg sei, eould 
hardly fail to have been filled with water. They had omitted this 
precaution at the outset because the weather was mild, and they 
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had expected to be at sea but a few hours. It will be observed 
that Luke has not slated why they found it eo difficult to secure the 
boat We are left to conjecture the reasons. 

v. 17. ^oridetais e^P""'*', they used helps, i. e. ropes, chains, and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause, viz. that of 
undergirding the ship. Most scholars take this view of the mean- 
ing, and it is doubtless the correct one. De Wette would extend 
/Sojyfleiois 80 as fo include other similar expedients : they used helps, 
of which vTToCiavvuiiTes Th irMlov was an example. ^oijBelaif cannot 
denote the services of the passengers, as some have said ; for we 
have no such limiting term annexed as that sense of the expression 
would require. The " helps " here are the iirofi/iora, which 
H y 1 ' d fi " cables binding ship? round the middle." 

It p b bl 1 h ps were occasionally underglrded with wooden 
pi k b t th t Id only be done in the harbor, and was a dif- 
f t th f m p rforming the process at sea. But how, tbe 
q t t were the cables applied eo as to accomplish 

th p pos 1 bj t Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, describes 
tl m d t d ding ships, as practised in modern navigation, 

th f 11 t : " To frap a ship {ceintrer un vaisseau) is 

to p f ti t rns of a large cable-laid rope round the hull 

or frame of a h p t PP rt her in a great storm, or otherwise, 
when it is app h d 1 tl at 1 e is not strong enough fo resist the 
violent efForK f tl a Tl is expedient, however, is rarely put 
in practice." In n nt tu s it was not uncommon to resort to 
this process. Th 1 sh ps on their more extended voyages 

carried with th n i jia r ropes for undergirding, so as to be 
prepared for ny a g y vhich might require them. The At- 
tic arsenals k pt pplj f them always on hand for public use. 
This mode of t n tl n g a ship at sea, although not adopted so 
often as it was anciently, is not unknown in tlie experience of mod- 
em navigators. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley was employed to 
pilot the Russian fleet from England to the Baltic. One of the 
ships under his escort, the Jupiter, was frapped reund the middle 
by three or four turns of a stream-cable. Sir George Back, on his 
return from his Arctic voyage in 1837, was forced, in consequence 
of the shattered and leaking condition of his ship, to undergird her. 
The Albion, a British frigate, in 1846, encountered a hurricane on 
her voyage from India, and Was under the necessity of frap- 
ping her hull together to prevent her from sinking. To these 
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more recent instances many otliers of an earlier date might be 
added.* The common representation in regard to the ancient mode 
of applying the kypozomata to a ship makes it different from the 
modem usage. Boeckh's view is the one followed in most of the 
recent works. According to his investigations, the ropes, instead of 
being passed under the bottom aad fastened on deck, " ran in a hori- 
zontal direction around the ship from the stern to the prow. They 
ran round the vessel in several circles, and at certain distances from 
one another. The length of these tormenta, as they are called in 
Latin, varied accordingly as they ran around the higher or lower 
part of the ship, the latter being naturally shorter than the former. 
Their number varied according to the size of the ship." + Mr. 
Smith, in his Dissertation on the Ships of the Ancients, controverts 
the foregoing opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of 
the passages in the ancient writers which have been supposed to 
prove it. He maintains that the cables, instead of being applied 
lengthways, were drawn around the middle at right angles to the 
ship, and not parallel to it. J The other mode, he says, " must have 
been as impracticable as it would have been unavailing for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the ship," Luke states a fact simply in re- 
lation to this matter ; he does not descnbe the mode. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is one of archieological mterest merely ; it does not 
affect the writer's accuracy, — ^^ ih t^i- SiipriP iiar^a-aiin, lest they 
slioidd he stranded upon the St/rtis The verb literally means to 
fall ottt, i. e. from the sea or deep water upon the land or rocks ; 
comp. V. 26, 29. Syrtis Major is here meant, which was on the 
coast of Africa, southwest from Crete. This gulf was an object of 
great dread to mariners on account of its dangerous shoals. The 

' Soma suppose that Horace alludes (o this practice in Od. 1. 14. 6 : ^ 
" Sine funibue Vii dnrare carinre Possinl imperiosiue ^quor." The wriler 
was once eiplaining this passage to a college ckas, aceording to that view, 
when one of the members who had been at sea slated that he liimaelf had 
assisted in such en operation on board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

t This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antzqoitiee, 
Art. Ships. The acconnt vests on Boeckh's authority. The writer of the 
article on JVams in Paulj'g Real-Encjklopftdie der classisehen Alterthuma- 
wisEenschafl, follows tlie same authority. 

t The mode of execudng this manccuvre, as I am informed, or at leaat 
one mode, is to sink the ropes over the prow, and then dtaw them towards 
the middle of the ship, fastening the ends on deck. 
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other Syrtis was too far to the west to have heen the one to which 
they would feel exposed in their present situation. Some have taken 
SvpTiv to denote a sand-bank near Claude ; hut as any such hank 
there must have heen comparatively unknown, the writer with that 
allusion would more naturally have left out the article. — x"^^*""^^^ 
rf, (tkeCoe, having lowered the sail. ir-KeSu! is indefinite, and may he 
applied to almost any of the ship's appurtenances, as sails, masts, 
anchors, and the like. Many have supposed it to refer here to the 
mast, or, if there was more than one in this case, to the principal 
mast ; but it would seem to put that supposition out of the question, 
that according to all probahility the masts of the larger sailing ships 
among the ancients were not movahle, like those of the smaller 
veaseb, but were fixed in he po^ tioD and wou d rcqo re to be cut 
away; a mode of remo dl h ch the acconpany g jirlcpe 
shows could not have bee -idopted n tie present mstan e The 
surprising opinion of some ll it (tkeuos s tl e inchor is ontrad ted 
by the following oErius- i-j povro C f the othe appl ca s of the 
word, the only one which tl e c r 9 -^nces of ! e h j it th s 
juncture naturally sugge&t s that t refe -s to tl e sa 1 I is not 
certain how we are to tike the art cle here It I ada us o th k 
most directly perhaps of the large sq aie «!al wh cl was at ached 
to the principal mast. The a c ents 1 ad vessels w tl one vo and 
, three masts.* t6 would tl e pou t out that sa 1 by way of e e ce 
The presumption is, that, if the ship earned other aads, as cannot 
well be doubted, they had taken them down before this ; and now, 
having lowered the only one which they had continued to use, they 
let the vessel " scud under bare poles." This is the general view 
of the meaning. It would follow from this, that the wind must 
have changed its direction before they were wrecked on Melite ; 
for some thirteen days elapsed before that event, during which the 
storm continued to rage ; and within that time, had thoy been con- 
stantly driven before a northeast wind, they must have realized 
their fear of being stranded on the African coast, 

But an eastern gale in the Levant, at this season of the year, is 
apt to be lasting ; the wind maintains itself, thougb with unequal 
violence, for a considerable time, in the same quarter. Professor 
Newman, of the London University, states the following fact + in his 

* See Pauly's Real-Encyhlopadie der daasLschen Altertliumswiasen- 
Bchaft, Vol. V. p. 463. 

t Communicttled to the writer in tlie iBlter before mentioned (p, 359). 
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own experience : " We sailed from Larnica in Cyprus in a small 
Neapolitan ship with a Turkish crew, on the 2d f D mb 1830. 
We were bound for Latika, in Syria, — the ra I t d e east, 
— but were driven hack and forced to take f y th port of 

Famagousta, the ancient Salamis, Here v, d w d-bound 

for days. Owing to our frequent remonstra tl pta n sailed 

three times, hut was always driven hack, and f ounfer- 

ing very heavy seas and no small danger. It was finally the first 
of January, if my memory does not deceive me, when we reached 
the Syrian coast." It was probably such a gale which Paul's ship 
f I f 1 the east, hut not a con- 
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nautical men, which they could ha^e adopted in their ircum an 
was to turn the head of the vessel as far towards tl e n I 
the direction of the wind would allow, and at the sam m k p 
as much awl spread as they could carry in so seveie a ^ale. Foi 
this purpose, they would need the principal sail ; and the sail low- 
ered is most likely to have been the sail above it, i. e. the topsail, 
or supparum as the Romans termed it. By the adoption of these 
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tempt to reach the port of Phcenix. The night brought to them no re- 
lief. The return of day disclosed to them new dangers. It was evi- 
dent that the ship must be lightened or founder at sea. Their next 
step, therefore, was to try the effect of this measure. — ik^oK/iv oroi- 
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avvTo Is one of the sea-phrases which Julius PoUux mentions as used 
by the ancients to denote the hghtening of a ship at sea. The noun 
omils the article, because they cast out only a part of what the ves- 
sel contained. We are not told what it was that they sacrificed at 
this time ; it may have been their supernumerary spars and rigging, 
and some of the heavier and more accessible articles of merchandise 
with which the ship was laden. It appears from v. 38 that the built 
of the cargo consisted of wheat, and they reserved that until the 
last The seamen in the vessel in which Jonah embarlsed had 
recourse to the same expedient. " There was a mighty tempest in 
the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken. Then the mari- 
ners were afraid, and cried every man unto his god, and cast forth 
the wares that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it of them." 
(Jon. 1,4.5.) 

V. 19. Ts -rpiTii. The third day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship still more. This re- 
newed necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a leaking 
condition, and that the danger from this cavise was becoming more 
and more imminent. It was one of the groat perils to which an- 
cient vessels were exposed. Their style of architecture was in- 
ferior to that of modern vessels ; they were soon shattered in a 
storm, " sprang leaks " more easily, and had fewer means for re- 
pairing the injury. " In the accounts of shipwrecks that have come 
down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, in a great 
number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. Joscphus tells us 
that, on his voyage to Italy, the ship sunk in the midst of the Adri- 
atic Sea (^anT-Hrflc'iTor yap ^(umc tou ifXotou Kari jiftrov rhv 'Aflpiaw). 

He and some of his companions saved tl e ael es bj sw mming ; 
the ship, therefore, did not go down durina tl e gale b n conse- 
quence of tlie damage she sustained during s con nua ce. One 
of St. Paul's shipwrecks must have taken pld e ler the same 
circumstances ; for he tells us, a day and a n gl 1 1 a e been in 
the deep (2 Cor. 11, 25), supported no do bt on spa s or fragments 
of the wreck. In Virgil's description of tl e cas al e« of the ships 
of .^kieas, some are driven on rocks, othe-s on q cksa Is; but 

' laxia laterum compagibua omnes 
Aocipiunt iniinicum imbrem, rimiaqua fatiscunt.' 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were provided with hypozo- 
mata or cables ready fitted for undergirding, as a necessary part of 
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their stores, proves how liable Ihey were to such casualties." It 
is easy to see, therefore, what must have been the fate of Paul's 
ship, had ihey not discovered land so providentially ; she must have 
foundered at sea, and all on board have perished. — aiiT6xtipes .... 
eppi-^/iev, we cast out with our own hands the furnitvire of the ship, 
such as tables, beds, chests, and the like. a-Kev^p is a very doubtful 
word, Meyer, De Wette, and others, attach to it the foregoing 
sense. Some understand it of the masts, yards, sails, and other 
equipments of the ship similar to these. If we adopt this interpreta- 
tion, we must regard the remark as applying to that class of objects in 
a general way ; for we see from v. 29 that they retained at least some 
of their anchors, and from v. 44 that, at the last moment, they had 
boards and spars at command to assist them in reaching the shore. 
Some again, as Wetstein, Kuinoel, Winer, suppose inceu^j' to denote 
the baggage of the passengers, avroxetpis would favor this mean- 
ing, but irXoi'ou is opposed to it. It would be necessary to take the 
genitive as that of the container ; the haggage on hoard the ship. 

V. 20. /HjTe .... (mKeinlvov, Now neither sun nor stars shining 
upon us for many days, and a storm, not slight pressing upon us. 
Observe the force of the compounds. The absence of the sun and 
stars increased their danger, since it deprived them of their only 
means of observation. The Greeks and Romans, in the most im- 
proved state of navigation among them, were reluctant to venture out 
to sea beyond the sight of land. During the day they kept the high 
lands on shore, or some island, in 
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talie into account the state of lie vessel, as well as the violenco of 
the storm, — jrepigpeiTo means was utterly taken away. — toO irtbfe- 
(r0ai depends on eXjris as a genitive construction ; comp. 14, 9. 

V. 21-26. In tlieir Despair the Apostle cheers them with the 
Hope of Deliverance. 

V. 21. jToXA^t airiTlas denotes much abstinence as to time and de^ 
gree, i. c. both long continued and severe, but not entire ; see 
33. This abstinence was not owing to their want of provisions (see 
V. 36), but was the effect, in part at least, of their fears and dejection 
of mind (see v. 22, 36) ; and in part, also, of tbe difficulty of piepar- 
ing food under such circumstances, and of tbe constant lequiMlion 
made upon them for labor. " The haidsbips which tbe ciew i 
dured during a gale of such continuance, and their cibaustion fi' 
labor at the pumps and hunger, may be imagined, but an= not > 
scribed." — e6ei fiin, k.t.\. The apostle lecalls to mmd theu 
former mistake in disregarding his advice, not to reproach them, 
but in order to show his claim to then confidence with refeitULe 
to the present communication. /leV is unattended here by any 
spending 6e. — KfpS^irai re rijv v^pw ravrijv Kai t^i" Cvi^lair, and to have 
escaped (lit. gained) this violence and loss ; see on v. 10. JJucrari 
was used n tl e am manne Tl e ph ase 'nvol es a 'ust concep 
tion ; s nee a m nen dange avo ded s so nuch g ned 

V. 2'' ir^ ^-X ou ev p of t hp T s m a n 

qualifie o he en e c au e wh ch p ecedes bu o un- i ij 
oiiSeiiLi ara w cl we a o repea befo e he wo ds 1 e e /i 
would I 1 Iced be c nee on mo e p ec e j '>ee W 

'J 65. 7. As to the rest, compare the remarks on Beapa in v. 10. 

V. 23. mtpecTTij. "Whether the angel appeared to the apostle in 
a vision or a dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to de- 
cide. See on 16, 9. — rai-rri tjj wktI, this night just passed, or that 
which was passing. Most think it probable that Paul did not com- 
municate the revelation to those in the ship until tbe return of day. 
— oS fl/il, whose I am, to whom I belong as his property ; in other 
words, whose servant I am. — ^ rqI Xarpti/a, whom also I worship, 
to whom I offer religious service and homsigo. This verb refers to 
external acts of worship, and not to a religious life in general, ex- 
cept as the latter may be a concomitant of the former. 

V. 24. Kaia-api ue 6« Trapatrt^iiai. See on 23, 11. To remind 
the apostle of this stiil unfulfilled purpose of God, was the same 
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thing as to assure him that he would escape the present danger. — 
KfxapcTTm .... o-ov, God has given to thee all ikoae who sail witk 
thee. They should be preserved for his salce. No one supposes 
the declaration here to affirm less than this. Many think that it 
implies also that Paul had prayed for the safety of those in the ship 
with him ; and that he receives now the assurance that his prayer 
in their behalf has prevailed. Such is the view of Calvin, Bengel, 
01shausen,De Wette, and others. Beiigel remarks here: "Faci- 
lius multi mali cum paucis piis servantur, quam unus plus cum 
multis reis perit. Navi huic similis mundus." 

V. 25. maTfim, K. T. \. It is evident from v. 32 that the apostle 
had acquired a strong ascendency over the minds of the passengers 
in the ship, if not of the others. He could very properly, there- 
fore, urge his own coniidence in God as a reason (yap) why they 
should dismiss their fears (niBuntiTt), so far at least as the preserva- 
tion of their lives was concerned. 

V. 26. tU w^croj- TWO, upon some island. More than this was 
not revealed to him. Paul was as ignorant of the name of the 
place where they were wrecked as the rest of them ; see v. 39. — 
Se opposes what they must suffer to what they would escape. — 
8ei in such a communication may represent the event as not mere- 
ly certain, but certain because it was fixed by the divine purpose. 
— fK^eireir, be cast aioay. See the remark on v. 17. 

V. 27 - 32. r/ifi Discovery of Land ; and the frustrated Attempt 
of the Mariners to desert the Ship. 
V. 27. Tiira-apea-KaidfKdn] tu^, the fourteenth night since their de- 
parture from Fair Havens. — hatjxpoiiivoiv ruiav h t^ 'ASpuf, as we 
were home through (sc. the waters, comp. v. 5) in the Adriatic. 
It has been said that the modem Malta lies too far south to he em- 
braced in the sea so designated. The statement is erroneous. 
In its restricted sense, the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and 
Greece ; hut in a wider sense it comprehended also the Ionian Sea 
around Sicily, near which vraa Melite. {Forbg. Handb. II. p. 19 ; 
Win. Eealw. I. p. 23.) The later Greek and Eoman writers, as 
Biscoe has shown, gave the name to the entire sea as far south as 
Africa. — iin-e™oiij' .... x"(""'i ''** mariner^ suspected that some 
land was approaching them. " Luke uses here the graphic lan- 
guage of seamen, to whom the ship is the principal object, whilst 
the land rises and sinks, tiears and recedes." He does not state on 
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what ground they s specfed (he r v c n ty to tl e land It ^s o 
doubt, the noise of t\ e b eakers Tl s s s ally the fi b no ce 
of their danger wh h -nar ners hi e n con ng upo a coa a 

dark niglit, Th;s c c ns ance furnisl es reason fo bel ev im that 
the traditionary scene ot the sh pwreck s tl e ac ua one It s un 
possible to enter ^ Paul s Bay f om be east v IJ o t pass ng near 
the point of Koi a ad h le tl e land here as av ga ors nf 
us, is too low to be seen n a s o y n gh tl e b eal ers can be 
heard at a consileribl d stance dud a northeaste ly gale a e so 
violent as to form on charts the distinctive feature of that head- 
land. On the 10th of August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell 
upon these breakers, in a dark night, and was lost. The quarter- 
master, who first observed them, slated, in his evidence at the court- 
martial, that at the distance of a quarter of a mile the land could 
not be seen, but that he saw the surf on the shore. 

The distance from Claude to the point of Koui-a is 476.6 miles. 
Luke's narrative allows a fraction over thirteen days for the per- 
formance of this voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the 
greater part of a day, to have reached Claude after they left Fair 
Havens (see v. 13-16). According to the judgment of experi- 
enced seamen, " the mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced like 
that of Paul " (i. e. working its way in such a direction in a gale 
of moderate severity, against a northeast wind) would be thirty-eix 
and a half miles in twenty-four hours. " Hence, according to 
these calculations," says Mr. Smith, " a ship starting late in the 
evening from Claude, would, by midnight on the fourteenth, be less 
than three miles from the entrance of Si. Paul's Bay. I admit that 
a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a certain extent acci- 
dental ; but it is an accident which conid not have happened had 
there been any great inaccuracy on the part of the author of the 
narrative with regard to the numerous incidents upon which tJie 
calculations are founded, or had the ship been wrecked anywhere 
hut at Malta," 

V. 28. ^paxb M dHHTT^o-oiTw, K. T. X. There was but a short dis- 
tance, it will be observed, between the two soundings ; and the rate 
of decrease in the depth of the water, viz. first, twenty fathoms, 
and then //ieen, is such as would not be found to exist on every 
coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the same 
direction finds the same soundings at the present day. — Spyvm, 

fathom, {from opiyai, to stretch,) dtj^oiWi t^f iKTami' rmv x^P^" f^" 
ry TiKdm Tov (jT^flouE. Etym. Magn. 
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"V. 29. lis TpaxEiE Tinrovs, upon rough, i, e. rocky, places. 
Theif apprehcnsioa arose, not from what they saw, but from what 
they had reason to fear in a dark night on an unknown coast. — - fx 
irpufiwjt .... reirrrapus, having cast out four anchors from the stem. 
" To anchor successfully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, requires 
hoi ding- ground of extraordinary tenacity. In St. Paul's Bay, the 
traditioDary locality of the shipwreck, the anchorage is thus de- 
scribed in the Sailing Directions : — ' The harbor of Si. Paul is 
open to easterly and northeast winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe 
for small ships the ground generally beincf very good ■ and while 
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which could be done simultaneously, the ship wis immediately un- 
der command, and could be directed with precision to any part of 
the shore which offered a prospect of safety " — vj^^owro ^/lepov 
ytvi(r6m, they desired that day might come. The remark is full of 
significance. In the darkness of the night they could not tell the 
full extent of the dangers which surrounded them. They must 
have longed for returning day on that account. In the mean time 
it must have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so 
long tempest-tost from sinking. Their only chance of escape was 
to strand the ship as soon as the light enabled them to select a 
place which admitted of it. It is evident that every moment's de- 
lay must have been one of fearful suspense, as well as peril, to 
■them. 
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V. 30. rfflj' Se TOUT-ffli', K. T. X. This ungenerous attempt of the 
seamen to escape confirms the remark before made, that the ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain 
whether it could outride the storm until morning. They may 
have had another motive for the act. The shore might prove to be 
one ou which they could not drive the vessel with any hope of 
safety ; and they may have deemed it more prudent to trust them- 
selves to the boat, than to remain and await the issue of that uncer- 
tainty. — x"^'^^'^"" '^h" <riidi})r)v, hoipig lowered dotan the hoai, 
which they had previously hoisted on board; see v. 16, 17. — 
ayKufias iKTtlueiv, to carry out anchors, not cast them out, as in the 
English version. Favored by the darkness, and under color of the 
pretext assumed, they would have accomplished apparently their 
object, had not Paul's watchful eye penetrated their design. 

V. 31. cHTEtf .... iTTpaTiiiTius. Paul addressed himself to the 
centurion and the soldiers, because the officers of the ship were 
implicated in the plot, or, m consequence of the general desertion, 
had no longer any power to enforce their orders. The soldiers are 
those who had charge of the different prisoners (v. 1), subject 
probably to the command of the centurion who had the particular 
care of the apostle. — oStoi, these, viz. the mariners. — vfieis aa- 
eijvai ov bipair6c, ye cannot be saved. The soldiers were destitute of 
the skill which the management of the ship required. It could not 
be brought successfully to land without the help of the mariners. 
This remark of Paul proves that the plan to abandon the vessel was 
not confined to a portion of the crew, hut was a general one. 

V. 32. T& axoivia T!js irKatpris, the Topes of the boat, which fas- 
tened it to the ve^el ; not those by which they were lowering it, as 
that was already done. — fmtrav nur^ii enTTfueiv, let it fall off {i. e. 
from the side or stern of the vessel), go adrift. 

V. 33-38, Pmd renrncs his Assurance that their Lues would be 
saved. They partake of Food, and again lighten the Ship. 
V. 33. axpi .... yiHEn-floi, Now until U should he day, i- e. in 
the interval between the midnight mentioned m v 27 and the sub- 
sequent morning. — oiniepov is appositional in sense with ^p-epav. — 
jipaa&oK&vTes, Waiting for the cessation of tl e s orm (D Wet ) — 
oo-iTot eioTE^fiTE, ys coulmue fasting, where the adjec ve supples 
the place of a participle W § 46 — /iijSti' irpoo-XajSti/ifTO haimg 
taken nothing, adequate to their proper no r shi ent no reg lar 
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food, during all this time ; see v. 21. " Appian speaks of an army, 
wliich, for twenty days together, had neither food nor sleep ; by 
which he must mean, that ihey neither made full meals nor slept 
whole nights together. The same interpretation must be given to 
this phrase." Doddridge. The apostle's language could not be 
mistaken hy those to whom it was addressed. Compare v. 21. 

V. 34. Tw™ .... v7!apxei,for this (via. that they should partake 
of food) is important for you p a n F w h is 

sense, see W. § 51. 5. f Th y d b h 

fatigue and labor before they h h a d n d d 

fore, to recruit their strength — 6 Thi w a 

proverbial expression, emplo d n y n a u n 

safety. See 1 Kings 1, 52 L k 8 

V. 35. Sfrrw, hread. Th w d lb n 

signifies yboii in the New T m /Ji w 

appears to exclude that sense h 1 h p m d no 

doubt its other accompamm d y b m d 

because that, according to H b m b d 

distributed among the gue g k The 

apostle performed, on this oc n affi hhdf 

a Hebrew family. Olshaus p h n 

seems to me, that the Christ h d h a 

commemorative of the Loid Sppthhh ddn 

understand Paul's design. T p d h tr 

more frequently describes that oidinance, but it is used also of an 
ordinary meal ; see Luke 24, 30. 

V. 36. (lifluftoi 8s yem'fioNit wapTes, Having all note become 
cheerful. Il is not accidental that the writer makes this remark in 
connection with irpoo-sXajSo^To r/io^^r. In their despair they had lost 
their inclination to eat ; but the return of hope brought with it a 
keener sense of their wants, and they could now think of satisfying 
their hunger. See on v. 31, 83. — »:hI obrol^also themselves as well 
as he. The apostle had sel them the example {^p^om c<TeUiv), and 
they all followed it. 

V. 37. al iraaai ^x°U "^^ i^^ sottls together. For this adver- 
bial use of was, see the Note on 19, 7. For this use of V™X'"'! ^^ 
on 2, 41. — haKomai £j36on^itoi^a s^, two hundred and seventy-six. 
The number of persons on board shows that the vessel must have 
been one of the larger size. In the reign of Commodus, one of 
the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of weather, into 
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the Pirffius, and exc d grea c oa tj o h p rt of he A he 
nians. Lucian visited hs e el anil 1 d le e e of one of 
his Dialogues (itXoTop ij eu o ) on hoa d of ! e F he nfo na 

tion furnished by Hn ha b n e ma ed ha he keel of h s 
ship was about one 1 un 1 d fe n le 1 and ha si e would 
measure between ele n and elve hund ed on He 1 e 
sIoQS, therefore, althou^l fool f m ny ode s L 

" were quite equal to 1 o e of he 1 ^e class of de n m 
chanlmcn." Luke's sh p was enga d he ame mme e 

(being, to use Lucian i HngU-lge ^ on rmv aw Aiyinnoo us h-atnaii 

tnrayay&v) ; and we ha\ e no reason lo be surprised at her contmn- 
ing such a number of men See lurther on v. 6. 

V. 38. tKoi'^i^ov tA •nXoiav. Among the nautical terms of Julius 
Pollux, we find nov^irrm t^v Paw ; see on v. 18. Luke states mere- 
ly the fact, that they lightened the ship again (it is the third time), 
but gives no explanation of it. The object may have been to di- 
minish the depth of water which the ship drew, so as to enable them 
to approach nearer to the shore before striking. It has been con- 
jectured also, that the vessel may have been leaking so fast that the 
measure was necessary in order to keep her from sinking. — t&v 
airoii, the wheal or grain, corn, since the term has frequently 
that wider sense. If wo adopt the view which was suggested on 
v, 18, we are to understand here that they threw into the sea the 
grain which constituted the cargo, or the hulk of the cargo, which 
the ship carried. The fact that the ship belonged to Alexandria is 
presumptive proof that she was loaded with grain, since that was 
the principal commodity exported from Egypt to Italy. The ex- 
plicit notice here, that they lightened the ship by throwing the grain 
into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption, and tends to con- 
firm it. Sorae have thought that o-h-oji may denote the ship's pro- 
visions ; but these would have consisted of various different arti- 
cles, and would not naturally be described by so specific a term as 
this. The connection, which has been said to favor the opinion last 
stated, agrees equally well with the other. Having their hopes re- 
vived by the spectacle of Paul's undisturbed serenity, and by his 
animating address, and being reinvigorated after so long a fast by 
the food of which they had partaken, they were now in a condition 
both of mind and body to address themselves to the labors which 
their safety required. This view, therefore, places their lightening 
of the ship in a perfectly natural connection with the circumstances 
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related just before. In addition to this, as Hemsen urgoa, their re- 
maining stock of provisions, after so protracted a voyage, musE 
have been already so reduced that it could have had little or no 
etTect on the ship, whether they were thrown away or retained, — 
Mr. Blunt has very properly called attention to the manner in which 
the narrative discloses to us the nature of the stiip'a cargo. In the 
fifth verse we are informed that the vessel " into which the centu- 
rion removed Paul and the other prisoners at Myra belonged to 
Alexandria, and wag sailing into Italy, From the tenth verse we 
learn that it was a merchant- vessel, for mention is made of its 
lading, but the nature of the lading is not directly staled. In 
this verse, at a distance of some thirty verses from the last, we find, 
by the merest chance, of what its cargo consisted. The freight was 
naturally enough kept till it could be kept no longer, and then we 
discover for the first time that it was whetU ; the very article which 
such vessels were accustomed to carry fram Egypt to Italy These 
notices, so detached from each other, fell a contmuous story, but it 
is not perceived till they are brought together. The circumttancea 
drop out one by one in the course of the narrative, unarranged, un- 
premeditated, thoroughly incidental ; so that the chapter might be 
read twenty times, and their agreement with one another and with 
contemporary history be still overlooked," * 

V. 39 - 44. The Shipwreck. Those on boa} d escape to the Shot e 
iy swimming, or on Fragments of the Vessel 
V. 39. t!)!' y^v tnK (jrfyiVoio-Kow, they recogmxed not the land, 
within view. The day had dawned, and they could now distinguish 
it. It has appeared to some surprising that none of those on board 
should have known a plac wi h wh ! 1 1 ist who were 

accustomed to the sea migl p d h b en so well ac- 

quainted. The answer is, tl 1 11 pwreck was re- 

mote from the principal harb d 1 1 h e been on the 

spot testify, distinguished by n ma k d f re wh h would render 
it known oven to a native, f h cam p dly upon it. — ■ 

kdXttop .... tdyioKop, they pe da a n I eek, having a 

shore, i- e., in a seaman's sens f i p hore on which 

they could run the ship witi 1 p f 11 ves, " Luke 

uses here the correct hydro ph i Th mark implies 

' Veracilj of the Wtilinga of the Old and Hew Testament, p. 396. 
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that the coast geneially was unaafe for such an attempt. The 
present conformation of the coast on that side of Malta confirms 
Luke's accuracy in this part cular The shore there presents an 
unbrolten chain of rocks, interrupted at only two points. — eit 6:- 
. . . . irXotoi-, mio whch ikty detnminel, if they could, to thrust 
forth (i. e ftom the sea), to drive ashore, iht ship. For e^ao-ai 
from t^ffl^Effl, see W. § 15 , K § lb5 7 The wind mu-,t h-ne 
forced them to the west side of the baj , which la iock^ , but has 
two creeks. One of these, Mestaia "^ allej, h'i's a shore The 
other has no longer a sandy beach, but must have had one forraei- 
!y, which has evidently been worn away bj the action of the sei 

V. 40. KQi Tot ayjtupos flnXac7trai, and havtng entirely cut 

away the ancltors they abandonel tkem, unto the sea On this force 
of the preposition in irepieKovres, comp TtpijipeiTo in v 20 It has 
been referred to the position of the -inchors a* being around the 
ship ; but they had ali been dropped from the stern {v. 29), and 
could not well have become scattered so as to be on different sides 
of the vessel. Our English translators followed the Vulgate hi 
their inaccurate version of this clause. — a/M .... m/SaKiav, at the 
same time haaing unfastened the bands of the rudders. Most of 
the ancient vessels were furnished with two rudders. No sea-going 
vessel had less than two, although small boats and riyer craft, such 
as those on the Nile, were sometimes steered by one. The mjBuXia 
were more like oars or paddles than our modern helm. They were 
h d 1 q d 1 d h gl 
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voyage. Most commentators, without any attempt to substantiate 
their opinion, put it down as the " maijisail." The nautical argu- 
ment is said to bo in favor of the foresail, i. e. the sali attached to 
the mast nearest to the prow ; or, if there was but one mast, fixed 
to a spar or yard near the prow. " As the ancients depended for 
speed ehiefly upon one principal sail, an appendage or additional 
sail at the how of the ship was required for the purpose of direct- 
ing the vessel when io the act of putting about ; for, although there 
could be CO difficulty in brioging the ship's head to the wind with 
the great sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be indispensa- 
ble for making her ' pay off,' that is, bringing her head round ; 
otherwise she would acquire stern-way, and thereby endanger the 
rudders, if not the sliip itaclf." The vessels on coins and in other 
ancient representations exhibit a sail of this description. With this 
sail raised, it is said that a ship situated like that of Paul would 
move towards the shore with more precision and velocity than with 
any other. " A sailor will at once see that the foresaU was the best 
p(Bsible sail that could he set under the circumstances." 

V. 41. irepiTreo-diTtt 8e fir Torjrov SiSaXaaa-on, having fallen upon a 
place having two seas. This has been supposed by many commen- 
tators to have been a concealed shoal or sand-bank, formed by the 
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place to which tradition has generally assigned it. The creek near 
here, at present without a beach (see v, 39), may be the one which 
they attempted to enter. The final shock now ensues — nai ^ /jiv 
irpapa, K.r. X., And the prow. Sticking fast, remained immovaUe,but 
the Uern was broken iy the violence of the waves, " This is a re- 
markable circumstimce, which, but for the peculiar nature of tile 
bottom of St. Paul's Bay, it would be difficult to account for The 
rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of sand 
and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface agi 
tation, form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but in st 11 water, where 
these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it Is only m the creeks 
where are no currents, and at such a depth as to he undisturbed by 
the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain Smyth's ci art of the 
hay, the nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth ot about 
three fathoms, whicli is about what a large ship would draw A 
ship, tberefore, impelled by the force of a gale into a creek with a 
bottom such as has been described, would strike a bottom of mud 
into which tbe fore paxt would fix itself and be held fast, whilst the 
stem was exposed to the force of the waves." 

V. 42. iva roiis Sea-iiSTas amnTelvam defines the object of tiavXij, 
and circumseribes the infinitive. W, ^ 45. 9. b ; S, ^ 162. 3. 2. 
Of the rigor with which those were liable to be punished who were 
charged with the custody of prisoners, if the latter escaped from 
them in any way, we have had proof m 12, 19 and 16, 27. 

V. 43. It will be recollected that, according to the Eoman cus- 
tom, each of the prisoners was chained to a particular soldier, who 
was his keeper. As to the relation of these soldiers to the cen- 
turion, see on v. 31. — tKiiKvirfv aiToiSt 0ouX^f«iror. Thus it hap- 
pened again (see v. 24) that Paul's companions were indebted to 
their connection with liim for the preservation of their lives. — 
aTToppl^avTas has a reciprocal sense. — d^Uvai, to go forth, not from 
the ship, which is the force of ani in the participle just before, but 
from the sea hri t>iv ytjv. 

V. 44. Tovf Xotjrovr is the subject of e^Urai, repeated from the 
preceding clause. — iirl iraolatv, upon boards, such probably as 
were in use about the ship, but not parts of it, which would con- 
found this clause with the nest. — eiri rivmv rav ajro rod jrXoi'ou, upon 
some of ihe pieces from the skip, which they themselves tore away 
or which the surge had broken ofT. Most critics distinguish the 
two expressions in this manner. Kuinoel renders traptaiu tables. 
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A few understand that terra of the permanent parts of the vessel, 
and TiwMi' offi Tov jrXoiou of such things as seats, barrels, and tbe 
like, which were floating away from the wreck. But articles of 
this description they would be likely to have lost, or to have thrown 
into the sea before this time. — oErow, thus, i. e. in the two ways 
that have been mentioned. — Siairat$!jiiau. This was not the first 
peril of the kind from which the apostle had been delivered. In 
2 Cor. 11, 25, he says, " thrice have I suffered shipwreck" ; and 
he recorded that several years before the present disaster. 



CHAPTER XSVin. 

V. 1 - 10. Their Abode during the Winter at Melite. 
V, 1. iniymurm', k. t. "k., they ascertained (by intercourse prob- 
ably with the inhabitants) thai the island is called Melite. That 
this was the modem Malta cannot well be doubted. An island 
with the same name, now Meleda, lies up the Adriatic on the 
coast of Dalmatia, which some have maintained to be the one 
where Paul was wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is 
advocated still in Valpy's Notes on the New Testament. The 
argument for that opinion founded on the name Adriatic has been 
already refated in the remarks on 27, 27. It has also been alleged 
for it, that no poisonous serpents are found at present on Malta. 
The more populous and cultivated state of the island accounts for 
their disappearance. Naturalists inform us that the extinction of 
such reptiles follows in the natural train of events as the aboriginal 
forests of a country are cleared up, or as the soil is otherwise 
brought under cultivation. It would be difficult to find a surface of 
ei^ual extent in so artificial a state as that of Malta at the present 
day. The positive reasons for the common belief as to the place of 
Ihe shipwreck are, that the traditional evidence sustains it; that 
Malta lies in the track of a vessel driven by a northeast wind ; that 
the reputed locality of the wreck agrees with Luke's account ; that 
the Alexandrian ship in which they reembarked would very natu- 
rally winter there, but not at Meleda ; and that the subsequent 
course of the voyage to Puteoli is that which a vessel would pursue 
in going from Malta, but not from the other place. Malta is sixty 
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miles from Cape Pasaero, the southern point of Sicily, and two 
hundred miles from the African coast. It is farther from the main 
land than any other island in the Mediterranean. It is seventeen 
miles in length, nine miles in its greatest breadth, and sixty miles 
in circumference. The ancient capital bore the same name as the 
island, and occupied the site of the modern Valetta. 

V. 2. ol S( /SdpjSapni. The inhabitants are called barbarians 
with reference to their language, which was not that either of 
the Greeks or Homans. They belonged to the Phcenician race, 
and spoke a Semitic dialect, most probably the Punic, i. e. the 
Phcenician as spoken by the people of Carthage. " The Hebrew 
language," in its widest extent, says Hupfeld, "was the lan- 
guage not merely of the Hebrews, but of the other nations that 
inhabited Canaan, or Palaslina, especially of the Phtenieians, so 
renowned as a commercial people in the ancient world, and of the 
Carlhaginians descended from them. This is proved especlaliy by 
the proper names of the Canaanites in the Bible, and of the Phte- 
nicians and Carthaginians in the classic writers, which are all 
formed in the Hebrew manner, and also by the remains of the Phce- 
nician and the Punic language on Phcenician monuments and in 
the classics, so far as these have been as yet deciphered."* The 
Greeks and Romans who settled on the island at ditTerent limes 
never introduced to any great extent their language or customs. — 
oi Tijc Tvxova-ai'. See on 19, 11. — wpoirtXd^ovro, received to them- 
selves, or to their regard ; comp. Rom. 14, 1 (De Wet.) ; not to 
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that of the Moors, but inlermiied to a greater extent with words ftom Iba 
Italian, Spanish, and other European languages. The Maltese language ap- 
proaches so nearly to the Arabic that the islanders are readily understood in 
all the ports of Africa and Syria. Gesenius first investigated tlioroughly 
this dialect in his Verauch Uber die malleaieohe Spracha, ale. (Leipzig, 1810). 
He has given tha results of this investigation in hia Article on Jlmb^len in 
Ersch and Griihec's EncjklopBdie. In his History of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, he temarka that, although the ancestral pride of iha Maltese tham- 
aelvea may dispose them to trace back their language to the old Punic, jet 
it contains nothing which it is not far more natural to esplain out of the 
modern Arabic, than to refer to ao ancient a sourca. 
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their fire (Mey.). — biA top itrov rbii e^firrST-a, on account of the 
rain which came upon us (De Wet., Rob.) ; the present rain 
(Wetst., Eng. vers.). This remarlc in regard to ihe rain and cold 
disproves the assumption of some critics that it was a Sirocco wind, 
i. e. from the southeast, which Paul's ship encountered. That 
wind does not continue to blow more than two or three days, and 
is hot and sultry even as late as the month of November. 

V. 3. cruoTps'i/'aiTM .... irX^flot, NotB Paid having collected a 
great number (a heap) of dry sticks, such as would naturally be 
found among the rocks around the shore. — ^x^Sva, a viper. The 
Greeks applied this term to that reptile in distinction from other 
serpents, as is evident from Aristot. Lib. I. c. 6: al<X oi fiiv ffivXoi 
ioroitaSo-i./ &(j,iis, ij 8' rxiSra /iSpov fao™if(:. Vipers are the only vi- 
viparous serpents in Europe. It was remarked above that the viper 
is unknown in Malta at the present day. " No person," says Mr. 
Smith, "who has studied the changes which the operations of man 
have produced on the Fauna (animals) of any country, will be sur- 
prised that a particular species of reptiles should have disappeared 
from that of Malta. My friend, the Kev. Mr. Landsborough, in hia 
interesting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual 
disappearance of the viper from that island since it has become 
more frequented. Mr. Lyell,* in quoting the travels of Spix and 
Martius in Brazil, observes : ' They speak of the dangers to 
which they were exposed from the jaguar, the poisonous serpents, 
crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and spiders. But with the in- 
creasing population and cultivation of the country, say these natu- 
ralists, these evils will gradually diminish ; when the inhabitants 
have cut down the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in all 
directions, and founded villages and towns, man will, by degrees, 
triumph over the rank vegetation and the noxious animals.' " — ix- 
T^i Otpjiijs, from the heat, the effect of it. A few good manuscripts 
read otto, a more exact preposition for that sense ; comp. 20, 9 ; 
Luke 19, 3. This is the common view of the expression, to which 
De Wette also adheres. It may also meanyj-om the heat, the place 
of it, as explained by Winer ("J 51. 5. b), Meyer, and some otliera. 
(K is kept nearer in this way to its ordinary force. The viper 
had evidently been taken up among the sticks which Paul had 
id, as may be inferred from imSivroi tjrl r^x Tnpav, had 

* Principles of Geology (7lli ed.), p. 655. 
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been thrown with them into the fire. This latter supposition is re- 
quired hy the second sense of (k jijs 6ep)a]s, and is entirely con- 
sistent with the iirst. The viper was probably in a torpid state, 
and was suddenly restored to activity by the heat. It was now 
cold, in consequence both of the storm and the lateness of tiie season 
(v. 2) ; and such reptiles become torpid as soon as the temperature 
falls sensibly below the mean temperature of the place which they 
inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk in rocky places, and that is the character 
of the region where the incident occurred. They are accustomed, 
also, to dart at their enemies, sometimes several feel at a bound ; 
and hence the one mentioned here could have reached the hand of 
nity of the fire.* — xaBlj-^e, fastened it- 
T 8 reflexive use of the active 
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dication, that Paul was a prisoner. The attack of the viper proved 
to them that he must have committed some atrocious crime, iponis 
points, not to a specific offence, but to the class of oifendcrs to 
which they supposed he might belong. — ^Siitij f^co&K tUunv, justice 
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v. 5. f!ra6fir oldh KaK6v. This statemeDt agrees with t!ie sup- 
posilion either that he had not been bitten, or that the poison had 



1 effect upon him. 
iroi' fuilOiftv ^IfitrpaaSai, that he Would be inflamed (lit. 
inflammation is attended with heaf . — Kanmlirrfiv SAva, 



produced n 

V. 6. ■ 

hum), sine 

v^Kpov, that he would suddenly fall down dead. Sudden collapse 
and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shaltspeare 
speaks as a naturalist when he aaya of the asp-bitten Cleopatra, 

" Trembling atie stood, and on the sudden dropped." 

— ia)S(v oTOTToji, nothing had, injurious ; in a moral sense, in Luke 
33,41. — (ierogaXXdnEi™ may take after it t^!/ ■yi'^f')'' or omit it. — 
Bthv qw't6i' ihat. " Aut latro, inquiunt, aut deus ; sic modo tauri, 
modo lapides (14, 13. 19). Datur tertium ; homo Dei." (Bng.) 
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V. 8. irupcrolr. The plural has been supposed to describe the 
fever wilh reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This is 
one of those expressions in Luke's writings that have been supposed 
to indicate his professional training as a physician. See also 12, 23 ; 
13, 11 ; and especially the comparison (6 l&p&is avrou inrtl 8p6ii0ot 
lufiaros mra^aiiniPTcs) in his Gospel (22, 44). It is correct to at- 
tach to them that signifieancy. No other writer of the New Testa- 
ment exliibits this sort of technical precision in speaking of diseases. 
The disorder with which the father of Publius was affected was 
dysentery combined with fever. It was formerly asserted that a 
dry climate, like that of Malta, would not produce such a disorder ; 
hut we have now the testimony of physicians resident in that island, 
that it is by no means uncommon there at the present day. 

V. 10. ot nal, wito also, on their part, i. e, while they came and 
were healed of their maladies. — TroWais tijuus eriniirrciv iiiias, honored 
U3 (viz. Paul and hla companions) with many honors, c 
They were entertained with a generous hospitality, and dJstingi 
by marks of special regard and kindness. Some render riiiais re- 
wards or presents ; but the next clause appears to limit their recep- 
tion of the favors in question to the time of their departure and to 
the relief of their necessary wants. It is certain that they did not, 
even then, accept the gifts which were proffered to them as a 
reward for their services ; for that would have been at variance 
with the command of Christ in Matt. 10, 8. 

V. 11-16. Prosecution of the Journey to Rome. 
V. 11. jifrh Tpils /iiji'as. The tliTee months are the time that 
they remained on the island. They were probably the months of 
November, December, and January. The season may have ad- 
mitted of their putting to sea earlier than nsual. — h jrXoi^ iropa- 
KEX^'/'™"''- Luke does not state why this vessel had wintered here. 
It is a circumstance which shows the consistency of the narrative. 
The storm which occasioned the wreck of Paul's vessel had de- 
layed this one so long, that it was necessary on reaching Melite to 
suspend the voyage until spring. — jropoo-^/ioi Aioo-Koipais, with the 
sign Dioscuri, or distinguished by that sign, i. e. having images of 
Castor and Pollux painted or carved on the prow, from which im- 
ages the vessel was named, This use of figure-heads on ancient 
ships was very common. See Diet, of Antt., Art. Jnsigne. Cas- 
tor and Pollux were the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and 
49 
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waves being supposed to be specially subject to their control. It is 
of them that Horace says (Od. 1. 12. 37 - 32) : 

" Quorum siaiai alba nautis 

Stella refuisiS 
Defluit sails agitatua humor; 
Conolduiit venli, fugiuntqiie nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic yoliiere) pontu 

TJuda recumbit." * 

7raj)D<r^(iQ) may he a tioun or an adjective. The former appears to 
have been most common in this application. The other construc- 
tion is easier as regards the dative, and is preferred by De Wette. 

V. 12. SupoemiCTHt, Syracuse. This city, the capital of Sicily, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, was about eighty miles 
north from Melite. It was built partly on the adjacent island of Orty- 
gia, and from that circumstance may have received its plural aame. 
The modern Siracusa or Siragossa occupies only a part of the an- 
cient city, viz. Ortygia (Forbg.). — eirc^ieiVa/iEtf. They may have 
stopped here for trade, or in the hope of a better wind. 

Y. 13. jrepieXfldiiTEs hailing come around or about. The sense 
of the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. One 
auppositioD is, that it refers to then fiequent alteration of the ship's 
course ; in other woida to their tack ng, because the wind was un- 
favorable. Anothei s thai they weie compelled by that causeto 
follow closely ihe ^muosities of the coast to proceed circuitously. 
De Wette says wh ch is much le^s probTible that they may have 
g Slj Isoh mtyflly— ■piiywv, 
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xcta. It was the principal port south of Rome. Nearly all the 
Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with Italy was 
brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca gives a 
lively description, of the interest which the arrival of the corn-ships 
from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the inhabitants of that 
town, " The mole on which the apostle landed at Puteoh still 
stretches its ruins into the blue waters of the bay. The remains 
of the Baian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld glitter- 
ing in the sunset — his first specimen of Italian luxury — still are 
n I h shore." — Life and Letters of Paul. 
Tl y ^ from Ehegium to Puteoli, which the Dioscuri accoin- 
pl 1 d n 1 than two days, was about one hundred and eighty 

h rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. Herodo- 

a 1 a ship could sail seven hundred stadia in a day, and 

1 nd d n a night, i. e. thirteen hundred in twenty-four hours, 

h ! w Id be at the rate of about one hundred and fifty English 

1 d y Strabo says, that a voyage could be made from Sam- 
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that the Dioscuri sailed at that rate, the passage would have re- 
quired only about twenty-sis hours. This result agrees perfectly 
with Luke's account ; for he slates ihat they left Rhcgium on one 
day and arrived at Puteoli on the nest. Their course, it will be 
observed, was nearly due north, and they were favored with a south 

V. 14, tir' qStow, icith them; comp. 21, 4, W. § 52. c, — 
ijliepas c-nra, a week ; see on 20, 6. They had an opportunity to 
spend a Sahbath with the Christians there. The centurion granted 
this delay, not improbably, in order to gratify the wishes of Paul. 
— kdI ovtoje, k. T.yi. a d af be interval thus spent, i. e. then 
we went (not came) un R The verh has both senses. The 

incidents in v, 15 u n w y thither. It is unnecessary to 
regard the remark p p 

V. 15. Two c p Christians at Rome went forth to 

meet the apostle; b p j and at different times. Hence the 

advanced party reached Appii Forum, about forty miles from Rome, 
before Paul appeared ; the later party met him at Tres Tabernfe, 
which was thirty miles from Some. (Itiner. Antonin.) Other esli- 
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engaged m foiwaiding passengers fiom tlie one plaoe lo the other. 
As Paul travelled on the Appian Way, he must have entered Rome 
through the Capenian Gate, Appii Forum and Tres Tabenue 
were both on the Via Appia, which Paul would take at Capua. 

V. 16. 6 (Kardirapxas .... arpaTtnrt&dpxa, the centurion delivered 
the prisoners lo the commander of the camp, i. e. ihe prfetorian 
camp, where the emperor's body-guard was quartered. See Phil. 
1, 13. This camp or garrison had been huilt by Sejanus, the fa- 
vorite of Tiberius, in the vicinity of the Porta Nomeniana (Win.). 
Nearly all critics at present, as Olshausen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, suppose this officer, i. e. the prcefeelus prmtorio, 
to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent lo Rome from 
the provinces were committed to hia custody. There is a differ- 
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ence of opinion in regard to the article. The command of the 
prsetocian guard was originally divided between two prefects, but 
during the reign of Claudius, Burrus Afranius, a distinguished Eo- 
maa general, was appointed sole prmfectus pristorio, and retained 
this office as lale certainly as the beginning of A. D. 62. On his 
death the command was committed again to two prefects, as it had 
been at first, and this continued to be the arrangement until a lato 
period of the empire. The time of Paul's arrival at Eome could 
not have been far from A. D. 62, as admits of being shown by an 
■ independent calculation (see Introd. "5 6- 5)- Wieseler* supposes 
i^ aTparoTifbapxij h> refer to Burrus, as sole prefect at that time, and 
he urges the expression as a reason for assigning the apostle's ar- 
rival to A D 6^ or the year precpdiniT It is very possible that 
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and to whom he was fastened by a chain. Different soldiers relieved 
each other in the performance of this office. Hence, as Paul states 
in Phil. 1, 13, he became, in the course of time, personally known 
to a great number of the prsetorian soldiers, and through them fo 
their comrades. The notoriety which ho thus acquired served to 
make his character as a prisoner for the sake of the gospel more 
widely known, and thus to aid him in his efforts to estend the knowl- 
edge of Christ, To this result the apostle refers in Pliil, 1, 12 sq. 

' Chronologie des apostolischen Zeilalters, u. s. w., p. 86. 
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V. 17 - 22. Paul has an Interoiew with the chief Mm of the Jews 

V. 17. tSk 'lov&alav are the unbelieving Jews, not the Jewish 
Christiana. Their _^rsi men would be the rulers of the synagogue, 
or would include them. — fvavriov governs the dative here, as in 
1 Thess. 2, 15; comp. 26, 9. — ii'lcpoiro\vixa>D, from Jerusalem, 
whence he had been sent lo CEesarca, — *is toe x"/"" rav 'Pajiaiaiv, 
into the hands of the Romans, viz. Felix and Festus, who repre- 
sented their countrymen. The remark refers to them, as is evident 
from avuKpivairres in the next verse. 

V. 19, T/vayKdaOr]!' ijrmdtieaaadoi KoiVapa, Iwas compelled to ap- 
peal unto Casar; as his only resort in order to save himself from 
assassination or judicial murder ; comp. 35, 9 sq. — ovx ojs, k. t. X., 
not as having (i. e. because J had) an)/ thing (as the motive for 
this appeal) to charge against my nation, viz. before the emperor. 
The apostle would repel a suspicion which he supposed it not un- 
natural for the Roman Jews to entertain ; or, possibly, would deny 
an imputation with which the Jews in Palestine had actually as- 
persed him (Wiesl.), 

V. 20. Sia. TQuri)!' oSc t^w ahUii', On this account, tlierefore, viz. 
that hia feelings towards the Jews were so friendly — irapdcoKdra 
vjias Ihiiv, I have called, invited, you that I might see you Some 
supply e/is as the object of iSeIc, which destroys the unity of the 

sentence. — iDenfii 'l^paiiK, for on account of the hope of Israel, 

i, e. the hope of a Me^iah which the nition entprtamed , comp. 
26, 6. This clause is coordinate with the one which precedes. It 
stales an additional reason why he had sought the piesent interview. 
— nji' akvaiv raunjn jr£piKei/«u, / am compassed vdth this chain, have 
my arm bound with it. The construction is similar to that of 
the accusative after passive verbs ; comp. irepU^trai dtrSiytiav in 
Heb. 5, 2. 

V. 21. ^peh oCre ypapiiaTa, k. t. \. This statement refers to 
their having received no official information, either written or oral, 
in regard to the circumstances under which Paul bad been sent to 
Rome. Some have supposed the Jews to be insincere in this dec- 
laration, as if it was improbable that they should have been unin- 
formed in regard to so important an event. But we have no suffi- 
cient reason for calling in question their veracity. The Palestine 
Jews could hardly have foreseen the issue to which the case was so 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 21, 95] 

suddenly brought ; d h 

have deemed it un 

progress of the tri 1 I 

forwarded intellige 

parted for Italy e d n ly 

have availed hjms if f 

voyage which the 

winter at Melite, h \ d p 

ia the spring; sol 1 dry rsfh hn 

have arrived there 1 f 1 p 1 m 1 1 If 

Palestine after nav m d — E p ou 

after Tropay(v6ii,(vos. — i^ a y fib/ f 

our countrymen, i, e. as a special messenger, as a complainant. 

V. 23. ditov/ici/ Be jfQpcl croG aKovoni, But (though in the absence 

of such information we offer no complaint) loe deem it ■prvptr 

(Mey , Rob ) to hear from thee ; comp. 15, 38. The verb may also 
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393 NOTES. [chap. XXVIII. 22. 

personal knowledj^e Various explanations have been given of this 
reserve on the piit of ihe Jews. Olshausen's hypothesis is, that the 
opposition between the Jewish Christians and the Jews had become 
such, before Claudi is banished the tatter from Home, as to separate 
them entirely from each other ; and consequently that the Christiana 
there remained m fact unknown to the Jews who returned to Eome 
after the decree of banishment ceased to be in force. This view is 
improbable, and has found no supporters. The opinion of many of 
tho older critics, to which Tholuck * also has returned, is that the 
jrpSroi rioi' 'lovbalav affected to be thus ignorant in vegard to the Ro- 
man Christians ; that they wished to deceive the apostle, and uttered 
a direct falsehood when they told him that they had received no in- 
formation concerning him from the Palestine Jews, The best ac- 
count of this peculiarity, it appears to me, is that which Phllippi 
has suggested in his recent Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans.f The situation of the Jews at Rome, after their recent 
banishment by Claudius, was still critical and insecure. It was 
very important for them to avoid the displeasure of the government ; 
to abstain from any act or altitude that would revive the old charge 
against them of being quarrelsome or factious. They saw that 
Paul was regarded with evident favor by the Roman officers ; ihey 
had heard from him that the procurator would have acquitted him, 
but the obstinate Jews had compelled him to appeal to Csesar. 
Having had no intelligence from Judea, they might fear that their 
countrymen there had gone too far, and had placed it in the power 
of Paul to use llie circumstance to the disadvantage of the Jewish 
cause at Rome, Hence they considered it advisable for tho pres- 
ent to concDiatc the apostle, to treat him mildly, to keep out of 
sight their own relations to the christian sect. They say what was 
true. No special and espress information had been forwarded to 
them respecting his person and the occurrence mentioned by him, 
and they knew that the sect had everywhere an evil name. But 
they suppress, as what they do not consider it necessary and expe- 
dient to avow, their own view in regard to the christian faith, and, out 
of fear of the Roman magistrates, would draw as little attention as 
possible to their hostile position towards the Christians. 

' Commenlat zum Bdefe TauU an die Rom. 
I Commenlar uber den Brief PauU an die 
Philippi (1848), p. XV- 
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CHAP. KXVIII. 2 



V. 23 - 29. His Second Interview with tlie Jews. 

V. 23. (h T^y ^tviav, into his lodging. The term implies 
(Heaych.) that it was a place where hri was entertained as a guest 
(comp. Philein. 32) ; and tho«e critc& are right who distinguish it 
from the " hired house " ment oned n v. 30. The apostle, at 
first, as would be natural, was reee ved mto some one of the chris- 
tian families at Rome ; but aflei a time, for the sake probably of 
greater convenience or independence, he removed to apartments 
which would be more entirely subject to his own control, — irXeioi'er, 
more than on the former occasion. — TretSmv .... 'lijiroO, i. e. and per- 
suading them of the things concerning Jesus. For the double ac- 
cusative, see on 19, 8. Here, too, the act of the participle refers 
to the speaker's aim or object, without including the result. It may 
be inferred from what follows, that the greater part of those whom 
Paul addressed withstood his efforts to win them to the truth ; 
comp. V. 25. 

V. 24. oE itev and ol Se distributes the Jews into opposite par- 
ties. The proportion which the one bore to the other wc must 
gather from the drift of the narrative. 

V. 25. di7vii<f>myoi 6e Svrts irpas aWr/Kovs, And being discordant 
among one another. This variance they may be supposed to have 
evinced by an open declaration of their different views, by the ex- 
pression of dissent and objection on the part of those who disbe- 
tieved. — ciVdmos toO IIuijXou pij/ta fv, Paul having said one word, 
at the time of their departure {De Wet.); not as the occasion of 
it (Mey,). It was one final, significant word, as opposed to many 
words ; comp. Luke 20, 3. — 8ii 'Hrratov. See on 2, 16. 

V. 26. >.iyov, viz. Isa. 6, 9 sq., cited according to the Seventy. 
The passage is quoted also in Matt. 13, 14 sq. and John 12, 40.— 
For the Hebraistic hkoJ BKoia-erf, sec the Note on 4, 17. — oS fi^ 
miviJTe may express the future result with more certainty than tho 
future indicative. See on 13, 41. — For ^KimvTts ^Xti/^r*, see on 

V. 28, oSi', therefore, i. e. since ye are so hardened and incor- 
rigible, — airoi, they (emphatic), although they arc heathen. — ral 
oKova-ovTot, also loill hear it, viz. the message of this salvation. The 
object of the verb Is implied in ajrtuTiiXij. 

50 
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V.30,31. T/it Cunltionoflh^Ai sih iltrtng his Ctpttitly 
V, 30. ejieive, 1 emained which irophes that Paul's condition lid 
changed at the time wlien Luke finished the 1 story borne ci tiL9 
deny the correctness of tb s nfcieiice but the hetler op nion af 
firms it. Had the apostle been still in confinement, the writer 
would have employed more naturally the piesent tciiso oi the pei 
feet, instead of the aonst See Introd -§5 — bitriav oAii- dw mg 
two whole years, whi^h would bring the narrative down to A D 
64. See Introd. §6.5. — tV 76iy luadainim, in his own hired house, 
i, e, hired at his own expense. In the bosom of a christian church, 
the apostle could not have been destitute of the means of providing 
for suph an expp.nae. We leani, also, from Phil. 4, 14. 18, that 
during this captivity Paul received supplies from the church at 
Philippi. — aireSixiro, in its special sense, received gladly, because 
it afforded him such joy to preach the Gospel; coiiip.'15, 4; 
18, 27. 

V. 31. fiiBdiTinBii, sc. avTovs. Tlie construction is similar to that 
in V, 23. — ditojXvrojr, without molestation on the part of the Roman 
government* According to the Roman !aws, a citizen under arrest, 

* Agrippa the First wss imprlsonad in earlj life, at Rome, The account 
of his captivity confirms so entirely Luke's account of the manner in which 
fanl waa treated bs a Roman prisoner, (ao unlike out modern usages,) that 
it may not be amiss io mention some of the cifcum stances. We obtain the 
information from Joaephua (Antt. 18. 6. Ssq.). Agrippa, on being arrested, 
was committed to Macro, the prffltorian prefect, and confined in the prie- 
iorian camp. He was there kept under s. guard of soldiers, to one of whom 
■ he was chained (called hia mivSfros)' A particular centurion had the over- 
sight of the prisoner and ihe soldiers who guarded him. But the condition 
of ihoae confined in this manner depended very much on Ihe character of 
those who had the immediate charge of them. The soldiers who watched 
Agrippa treated him, at first, with great severity. Hence Antonia, a sisler- 
in-iaw of Tiberius and a friend of Agrippa, interceded with Macro and in- 
duced him to appoint a guard known lo be of a milder dispositioti. The 
situation of Agrippa was now improved. His friends, who had been ex- 
cluded from him, were permitted to visit him and to supply his necessary 
wants (comp. 94, 23). But during this time, ahout six months, he was still 
confined in the praetorian camp. On the deuth of Tibeiius the mode of his 
captivity was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from 
Ihe piajlorium lo the house which ha had occupied before lie was bound. 
Here he was slill guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less 
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XVIIl. 31.] 



NOTES. 



in ordinary cases could g ve secunty or lia 1 and th s enjoy h s 
personal liberty unt 1 1 e was bro gbt to tr il The freedo g ■a te 1 
to Paul was so ample tl at one n gbt a most s ppose that be vas 
permitted to e^erc se 1 at r gbt b t t e re dered ce t by 
Phi!. 1, ]3 IC tiat he contn ed o be g a riel y a Rom n 
soldier.* In e^arcl o tbe ab pt te at o of t] o book see he 
remarks in the Introduction, p. 11. 



restraint thai hia condition was one of comparative libei-ly. His captivity, 
ia this last form of il, was doubtless like that of Paul during the two jeara 
that he " dwell in his own hired house " at Rome, 

* As to what is known, or ia probable, in regard to the subsequent history 
of the great apostle, see Appcndis, No. 5. 



hich affect tbe sense. Ti 



ERRATA. 

The following corrections should be made 
jritical reader will overlook an occasional wan 
ilion, or the orthography of a proper name. 

Paga 27, line 29, for direct read indirect, 
31, " 8, " De Wet. " Hnr. 
" 34, " 97, " uniformly " generally. 
» 77, " 33, " bought " brought. 
. proconsul) 



269, 



Fir 
xnd 35,/oj- Fesliis 
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NAMES ABBREVIATED IN THE NOTES, 



The works of the writers to which reference is made are mostly 
Commentaries, and may be presumed to be well known. The 
titles of some of those which aro less common have been given at 
the fool of the page where they occur for the first time. 



Ang. 


Anger. 


HnT. 


Heinrichs. 


Bern. 
Bez. 


Bemhardy. 
Beza. 


Kriig. 
Kuin. 


Kriiger. 


BImf. 
Brig. 


Bloomfield 
Bongel 


Kyp. 

Lachm. 


Kypke. 
Lachmann. 


Bottg. 

Bretsch. 

Brud. 


Bottger 
Bieticl neider. 
Bruder 


Light. 
Mey. 
Neand. 


Lightfoot. 

Meyer. 

Neander, 


Calv. 


Cilvin 


Olsh. 


Olshauscn. 


Chryst. 
De Wet. 


ChrysMtom. 
De Wette. 


Eaph. 
Rob. 


Eapbeel. 
Robmson. 


Doddr. 


Doddridge. 


Schottg. 


Schottgen. 


Etir. 


Ebrard. 


Str. 


Stier. 


Forb. 
Frtz. 


Forbiger. 
Fritzsche. 


Suid. 
Thol. 


Suidas. 
Tholuck. 


Gesen. 


Gesenius. 


Tschdf. 


Tischendorf. 


Grot. 
Grsb. 


Grotius. 
Griesbacb. 


Vitr. 
Wetst. 


Vitringa. 
Wetstein. 


Hems. 


Hemsen. 


Whl. 


WabI, 


Heng. 
Hesych. 


Hengsfenberg, 
Hesychius. 


Wiesl. 
Win. 


Wieseler. 
Winer. 
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INDEX. 



Abraham, not iJie oldest son of Te- 
rah, 101. 

Achaia, how applied 1 y Luke 254 
interchanged w h Hellas "79 

Ads of the Apostles by wl om wr t 
ten, 1 sq. aathen ty of the 
book, 6 sq its object and plan 
9 sq.; when and where t was 
written, 10 sq why closed so 
abruptly, 11 sq s rela on o 
Luke's Gospel 3o 

Adram/Uivm is s tua on a d pres 
ent stale, 348 

Adrialic, how extensively applied, 
370. 

Agrippa the First, year of his death, 
13 ; his family, 164 ; his charac- 
ter, 165 ; circumstances of his 
death, 169 sq. ; account' of his 
imprisonment at Rome, 304 sq. 

Agrippa the Second, his history, 
333 ; object of his visit to C^sa- 
lea, 334 ; turns off Paul's appeal 
with a jest, 345. 

Akerman, Kumismatic lUusttatioas, 
144, 234, 

Amsds li ers cause of he ap 
Bontnen 9 not ed dea 



Ananias, (high-priest,) to be distin- 
guished from Annas, 315 ; was 
the actual high-priest, 316, 

A driaca, port oF Myia, 353. 

4 gels, import of their address in 
1, 11 otecure, 37; their agency 
in the giving of the law, 116; 
were supposed to be the guwrdians 
of men, 108. 

Anoinling, its import as a symhol, ■ 
75. 

A tiock in Syria, by whom built, 
the seat of missionary operations, 
160 ; its harbor, 173 ; viaied by 
Paul four times, 262. 

Antioch in Pisidia, on the central 
table-land of Asia Minor, 180 ; 
discourse of Paul in the syna- 
gogue, 181; may have been vis- 
ited on the apostle's second mis- 
sionary tour, 318. 

Antipatris supposed to be the mod- 
ern Kefr Saha, 333; how far 
from Jerusalem, 333 ; its site not 
certainly known, 324. 

Anlonia, castle of, 304 ; Paul's 
speech from the stairs, 307 sq. 

ApoUonia on the way from Philippi 
olhessao ca 0. 

Apos U 



her 



est mony 34 ; ti 






7 eached to he heathen, 53 ; re- 

qu sh d he Je ish rites by de- 

g ees 57 a no edged a high- 
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400 IND 

er law than that of men, 73, 85 
Bq.,S31; did not insiat on s com- 
munity of goods, 79 ; weie em- 
powered to confer the Spirit, 193; 
aimed in their missionary policy to 
secore Uie chief towns, S18, 3S4. 

Apjni Forum, 388. 

JyieZo, where he was converted, 
254 ; his frequent change of resi- 
dence, 255 ; his connection with 
Apollos, 363. 

Areiopagus, in what part of Athens, 
338 ; Paul not tried before the 
court of this name, 339 ; outline 
of his speech there, 241 sq. 

Jrefos toot possession of Damascus, 
19 sq, ; as^ated the Jews to cap- 
ture Paul, 130. 

Arisiarchus accompanied Paul to Je- 
rosalevo, 380 ; in what sense his 
" fellow-prisoner," 349. 

Artimwn, what sail iniended, 377; 
its effect on a vessel, 378. 

Asia, how much it included, in the 
Acts, 41 ; rapid extension of the 
gospel there, 367 ; may denote 
Asia Minor, 349. 

Asiarcks, their otfice,and occasion of 
their friendship for Paul, 274, 

Assos, its situation, 283 ; Paul'i 
fool-journey thither, 284. 

Athens, how far from Bettea, 234 
extent of its idolatry, 335 ; hat 
bat one agora, 938 ; character of 
its inhabitants, 336 sq. ; origin of 
its altar "to an unknown god," 
345 sq. ; visited by the apostle but 
once, 954. 

Altaleia, distance from Perga, 179 ; 
its Bite described by Beaufort, 303. 

Augustan cohort, 347, 



Baptism, administered in tbe i 
of Christ, 53 ; that of Cornelius 
and other heathen, 156 ; that of 
Lydia and her household, 
how it was performed in the jail 
at Philippi, S27; how that of 
John differed from that of the 



the case of certain disciple 
Ephesus, 266 ; was the sign of 
repentance and iaith, 310. 



Barnabas, signification of liia name, 
78 ; his influence at Jerusalem, 
139 ; his interview witl) Paul at 
Tarsus, 161 ; accompanies the 
apostle in his Arst mia^onary tour, 
171 ; why he was called Jupit«r 
at Lystra, 196 ; went as a dele- 
gate to Jerosalem, 204 ; his dis- 
agreement with Paul, and their 
subsequent relations to each other, 
215 i the letter ascribed to him 
not genuine, 316. 

Bermce, facts in her history, 334. 

^eriEij, its distance from Thessaloni- 



Bethany, the 6 
sion, 28. 

loerMk on the n 



B of the Ascen- 

! of undergirding 

4. 

s as presbytera, 



Bakynia, not entered hy Paul, 918 ; 
the persecution there under Tra- 



O^nrea, its impnrtanre m Jewish 

history, 131 llie ^aport u! Ju- 

dea, 361 ; how often Piul was 

there, 396. 
Candace, mentioned in the classics, 

136; the name of a dynasty, 

137. 
Candor of the sacred wnters, 155, 

274, 334. 
Captain of the temple, 67 
C^eteries, signification of the word, 

118; first nsed by Christians, 118. 
Chias. an island in the jEgean, 381. 
CSirestus, an instigator of the Jews 



Christ made his n 
to his disciples, 25 ; was omnis- 
cient, 34 ; in what capacity he 
reigns as Mediator, 53 ; miracles 
were wrought in his name, 58, 
71, 143 : is the author of natural 
and spiritual life, 60 ; his final 
coming described as near, because 
it is near to a true christian con- 
shipped by the first disciples, 118, 
136, 150; is the final Judge of 
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men, 156, 059 sq. ; fnlfflled the 
prophecies, 183, 231. 

Chrislians, origin and import of the 
name, 161 sq. 

CSiTonology, why that of the Acts 
still difficult, IS ; dates that may 
be established, 13 eq. \ computed 
by the Jews in difletent ways, 
103 ; on what principle we are to 
jddge of the accuracy of chrono- 
logical designations, 182. 

Glida, why named always after 
Syria, 140. 

GHaenship, Soman, immunities 
which it secured, 333; seldom 
claimed liilsely, 313 ; how ac- 
quired by foreigners, 314. 

Claude, now Gozio, 362 ; distance 
from the point of Koura, 371. 

(3av.dius, the famine in his reign, 
103; hisbsnishmentof the Jews, 
355 ; restored Achaia to the Sen- 
ate, 258. 

Clei-gy, origin of the term, 31. 

Cnidos, name of a town and prom- 
ontory, 354 ; ruins which exist 
there, 354. 

Coincidences between the Acts and 
the Epistles, 193, 198, 199 sq., 
31S, 36S, 270, 379, 287, 288, 989, 
290, 291, 311, 338; between the 
Acts and Josephns, 89, 101, 151, 
165, 169 sq,, 318, 335, 330, 331, 
336, 347 ; between the Acts and 
Philo, 101, 116, 330; between 
the Acts and the classical writers, 
186, 176, 291, 398, 235, 941, 244, 
355, 358, 367, 331, 336, 346. 

Coins still extant, of Cyprus, 176 ; 
of Phihppi, 390 ; of Berwa, 234 ; 
of Nyssa, 376 ; of Ephesus, 376, 
377 ; of Tarsus, 307 ; of Adra- 
myttinm, 348. 

Conybeare and Ilowson, value of 
their work on the Life and Let- 
ters of Paul, 160. 

Corinth, how far distant from Ath- 
ens, 254; howlong Paul remained 
there, 357 ; made a second jour- 
ney thitber which is not recorded, 
278 ; his thbd journey, 279. 

Cnmelias, not a Jewish proselyte, 
145 ; nature of the homage which 



, 149 ; 



158; 



leof 






sense be was the first c 
from heathenism, 306. 

Cos or Co, its situation, 994 
now called Stanchio, 394. 

Crete, 354 ; has good harbors on the 
north' side, 355. 

CypruSf visited by Paul on his first 
tour, 174 ; travelled by a good 
road, 175 ; governed by a procon- 
sul, 176 ; left to the windward on 
Paul's voyage to Home, 351. 

p. 

Damascus, its situation, 133 ; labors 

of Paul there, 137 sq. ; 
Davidson, his Introduction to the 

New Testament cited, 3, 7, 107 ; 

his Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 

Detnbra, modern name of Myra, 
353. 

Demetrius, hia occupation, 371 ; hb 
artful speech, 273, 

Derbe, near the baae of the Black 
Mountain, 193 ; remarkable ruins 
still found there, 194 ; why not 
mentioned in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, 109 ; why named be- 
fore Lyatra, 216. 

Diana, use made of her shrine, 
371 ; how estensively worshipped, 
273; repealing her name a relig- 
ions act, 275 ; tradition as to the 
origin of her image, 376. 

Diospolitons, an Egyptian dynasty, 
107. 



Egyptian impostor referred to by 
Lysias, 305 ; how Luke's account 
of him may be reconciled with 
thatof Josepbus, 306. 

Mders. See Presbyters. 

Blymas, the Magian, introduced so 
as to present a true picture of the 
times, 175; origin of his name, 
177. 

Ephesus, Paul's iiret visit there, 361 ; 
his return, 265 ; residence of the 
proconsul, 377. 

E^ureans, the " minnl« philoso- 
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phera of theit day," 336; their 
principles, 337. 

Epistles of Paiil, when and 

written: those which he sen m 
Rome, 19; the First and Sec 
to the Thessalonians, 360 h 
to the GaJatiane, 267; the F 
to the Corinthians, 269 ; th Sec 
ond to the Coriiiihiana, 37B 
iothe Romans, 379. 

Etiaopia, of what country the 
136 ; the gospel preached 
at an early period, 130. 

Elhiopian eunuch, his country and 
ranlc, 136 ; why he was reading 
the prophecies, 137 ; tradiliona! 
scene of his baptism, 139 ; his re- 
puted name, 130. ' 

F^angelist, application of this term, 

F. 

Fair Havens, on tlie sooth of Cret«, 

355 ; the council held there, 357. 

Famine foretold by Ag-abus, 163 ; 






and when i 



carred, 163. 

Felix, when recalled from office, 14 ; 
hischaracter, 331, 325 ; how long 
he was procurator, 337 ; at- 
torapled to bribe Paul, 331. 

Fe!li>n, Prof., his opinion on a pas- 
sage in Anian, 359. 

Festus, when appointed procurator, 
14 sq. ; his object in wishing to 
send Paul to Jerusalem, 333; 
Luke describes him in accordance 
with liistory, 336 ; why he con- 
ferred with his council, 333. 



Gains, difierent persons of this name, 
373, 380. 

Galaiia, not visited on Paul's first 
mission, 194 ; when the gospel 
was first preached there, 618 ; 
why named before Phiygia, 363, 

Gallio, his character correctly drawn, 
358 ; carried his impartiaUty too 
lar, 359. 

Gamaliel, how described in the Tal- 
mud, 87 ; alleged anachronism in 
his speech, 88 ; singular character 
of his adviee, 90. 

Gate, the Beautiful, 



perfectly known, 194. 

Gesenius, his view of the Maltese 
lan(|:D3ge, 381. 

Gift of tongv£$, how conferred on 
tlie day of Pentecost, 37 ; object 
of the endowment, 38; the mira- 
cle unquestionable, 39 ; why de- 
scribed so concisely, 157. 

Gospel, universality of its design, 
154 ; first preacheil to tLe heathen, 
160 ; characterized as a system of 
grace, 189 ; why subverted by the 
Jewish attachment to circumcis- 
ion, 804. 

Greeh Language, used with great 
purity by Luke, 4; spoken ex- 
tensively in Palestine, 100 ; fur- 
nished a medium of intercourse 
between different nations, 196, 



H. 

Haliacnwn, a river at whose month 
Paul embarked foi' Athens, 234. 

Heathen, described as those " afar 
off," 53; have sufficient light to 
create obligation, 198, 350, 251 ; 
acknowledge blindly the existence 
of God, 346 ; have no excuse for 
their idolatry, 360 ; must repent 
■ ' ' " the judgment, 



Hebraisms, 37, 63, 65, 79, 86, 109, 

110, 111, 136, 200, etc. 
IMron, whether confounded by 

Stephen with Sychem, 106. 
Hellenists, how distinguished from 

Greeks, 93 ; why Paul labored 

specially for them, 140. 
Herod Antipas, his war with Aretas, 

13 ; his exile on the banks of the 

Rhone, 173. 
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Holy Spirit, why expressed often 
without the article, 34 ; inspired 
those who wiote the Scriptures, 
30 ; bis agency ehatactetistic 
of the new eeonomy, 45 ; be- 
stowed on the apostles, 76, 79; 
resisted by the Jews, 116 1 in 
what sense unknown to John's 
disciples, S63 ; qualified religious 
teachers for theic office, 317, 889. 

Sor^, why interchanged with Sinai 
as an equivalent designation, 110. 

Humpkiy, his Commentary quoted, 
190, 295, 308, 307. 

Huffeld, on the prevalence of the 
Hebrew language, 381. 

I. 
Imrmtm, how far from Antioch, 

191 ; described by Leake, 191. 
InsfTvptions that coiroborate Luke's 

history ; one given by Gruier, 

144 ; one found at ThyatLia, 231 ; 

two in Malta, 384. 
Bolian cohort, why so named, 144 ; 

why stationed at Ctesarea, 145 ; 

may be identical with the Augus- 



1,348. 



J. 



Jacob, the number in his &mily o 

his descent into Egypt, 104 sq. 
Jculm" at Philippi, how we ma 



Jerusalem, how oflea visited by 
Paul after his conversion, 262, 
S98 ; why he supposed it to be 
his proper field of labor, 311, 

Jews could not inflict capital punish- 
ment, 117; way in which ihey 
instigated the heathen against the 
Christians, 191, 193; enjoyed re- 
ligious toleration, 333, 259 ; were 
hated by the Greeks, 359 ; held 



that the e 






n the 



Joel, his prophecy (3,1 — 6) ex- 
plained, 43 sq. 

Joppa, how far from Lydda, 112 ; 
its present name, 143. 

Judas the Galilean, the place of his 
birth, 99 ; ground of his opposi- 



) the Roman government, 
veil known 

Julius, his kindness to Paul, 350. 

E. 
Kefr Sdlia, the supposed site of An- 

tipatris, 333. 
Singdnm of God, sense of the 

phrase, 300. 
Kirchkofer, his Work on the New 

Testament Canon, 1. 
Koniek, 191. 
Koura, a, point at the entrance of 

St. Paul's Bay, 371; the scene 

of a modern shipwreck, 371. 
.Kiwis, his article on " The Angel of 

the Lord," 110. 

L. 

iMsma, its site unlniown, 355. 

X^timsms in the Greek of the New 
Testament, 163, S67, 306. 

lAbwtines, who they were, 94, 

Lacian, his account of the ship 
driven into the Pirfeus, 375. 

liuke, the writer of the Acts, 1 ; 
peculiarities of his style, 3 ; 
sketch of his life, i sq. ; value 
of his testimony as a physician, 
5 ; examples of his accuracy as an 
historian, 114, 164, 176, 223, 3S3, 
236, 358, 334, 384 ; has not shown 
himself ignorant of Jewish ens- 
toms, 150 sq. ; his first connec- 
tion with Paul, Sl9i writes as 
an eyewitness, 334, 282, 295; 
abounds in the use of nautical 
terms, 353 ; traces of his medical 
profession, 385. 

I/ycaonia, its extent, 193. 

Lycwnitm dialed, what is Itnown of 



ija. 



i bearing from Iconiur 



Macdoma, how applied by the 
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Madiam, ot Midian, wliera siluatfid, 

109. 
Manaen, in what sense " brought 

up with Heiod," 173. 
Marches, how rapidly peiforaied by 

Mori, hia relationship to Barna- 
bas, 171 ; in what capacity he 
attended Paul, 174 ; his abrupt 
return from the mission, 179 ; re- 
fjained the apostle's confidence, 
315. 



Martyr, how distingnished in sense 
froDa wilnes^, 310. , 

Meleda, not the island where Paal 
was wrecked, 380. 

Jliklile, why not recognized hy the 
mariners, 376 ; the island where 
Paul was wrecked, 380 ; its ex- 
tent, 381 ; annexed to the pnetor- 
ship of Sicily, 384, 

Miletus, how tar ftom Ephesus, 
S84 ; address of Paul there to the 
Ephesian elders, 385. 

Miracles, how designated, and import 
of the terms, 48 ; what rendered 
those at Ephesus lemarkable, 3fi7. 

Moloch, how to be understood in 

Stephen's speech, 113. 
Movers, his explanation of Remphan, 



113. 



the r 






N. 

Navigation, in what part of the year 
commenced and closed by the an- 
cients, 356 ; how regulated at a 
distance ftom the land, 368. 

Nazariles, rules to which they were 
subject, 360, 301 ; their expenses 
defrayed often by others, 301. 

Neapolis, whether Paul landed tiere. 



Omissions in the Acts show the 
history to be independent of the 
Epistles, 224. 

Ordination of Timothy, 317. 



Orontes connected Antioch with the 
sea, 173. 

Orienlal Oustoms : laying gifts at the 
feet of kings, 77 ; imposition of 
hands, 93 ■ uncovering the feet, 
110 ; shaking off the duet of the 
feet, Ifll , rending tlie garments, 
197 ; throwing du&t into tlie air, 
312 ; silence enjoined by striking 
onthemout!i,31b 

Orlygia, 3S6 



Paphos, what place of this name in- 
tended, 175. 

Parthia, its boundaries, 40. 

Patara, for what celebrated, de- 
scribed by Beaufort, 294. 

Paul, year of his conversion, 13 ; 
how long he remained in Arabia, 
138 ; mode of his journey from 
CiBsarea to Tarsus, 140 ; how 
long he remained in Syria and 
Cilicia, 141 ; in what year he 
made his second visit to Jerusa- 
lem, 171 ; why hia name was 
changed from Saul to Paul, 177 ; 
encountered "perils of rivers" 
and "perils of rohbers," in the 
Pisidian highlands, 179 sq, ; how 
long he was absent on his first 
mission, 303 ; his relation to Bai- 
nabas after their separation, 215 ; 
year in which he departed on his 
second mission, 216; on what 
principle he circumcised Timothy, 
217 ; why he neglected to plead 
his Roman citizenship atPhilippi, 
338; whether he was tried hefore 
the court of the Areiopagus, 339 ; 
the trade at which he wrought, 
355 ; how long he was absent on 
his second tour, 363 ; characteris- 
tic of him that he refers so often 
to his own example, 287; dura- 
tion of his third missionary tout, 
29!) ; his attempt to conciliate 
the Jewish behevers justifiable, 
300 i at what age he entered the 
school of Gamaliel, 308 ; !iow he 
acquired his Roman citizenship, 
314; noble-minded confession of 
his error, 3J7 ; was not a member 
of the Sanhedrim, 340 ; manner 
in which he replied to tiie charge 
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of insanity, 344 ; his calmness 
amid the tempest, 369 ; his as- 
cendency over othei's, 370 ; his 
condition while he was a prisoner 
at Rome, 394, 

Pentecost, of what oommemorative, 
36 ; how long it continued, 303. 

Perga, Paul's course thither, 178 ; 
its site described by Sir C. Fel- 
lows, ITS. 

Peter, an affinity between his speech- 
es and his Epistles, 7 ; why he 
represented the pardon of Simon 
as doahtful, 134; had not the or- 
dinary Jewish prejndices, 144 ; 
how he regarded the homage 
of Cornelius, 149 sq. ; devolved 
baptism on his assistants, 157 ; 
manner in which he was chained, 
166 ; in what eense he first 
preached to the heathen, 20G ; at 
what lime he arrived at Antioeh, 
S62. 

Pharisees, their opinions, 318 ; rep- 
resented as strict by Josephus, 33S. 

PMlip, in what city of Samaria he 
preached, 130 ; his residence at 
Ciesarea, 130 ; why he was called 
an Evangelist, 296, 

PMlippi, its rank as a city, 330; 
few Jews resided there, 331 ; 
why its magistrates were called 
pr^tors, S33 ; character of the 
church there, 930. 

Philippi, Prof., his mode of account- 
ing for the silence of the Jews in 
regard to the lioman Christians, 
393. 

Phcmix, ila situation, 357 ; direction 
in which its harbor opened, 358 ; 
Mr. Smith's view untenable, 359. 

Phnjgia, 41. 



irom ordinary disease, 83, 130. 

Prayer, at what hours offered by 
the Jews, 43, 57 ; was addressed 
to Christ by the first disciples, 34, 
136 ; the attitude in which it was 
offered, 393 ; was the means of 
saving Paul's companions in the 
ship, 370. 

Presbyters, how elected , 300 ; Nean- 
der's view, 201 ; origin of the 
term, 203 ; same as bishops, 395, 

Priests, divided into classes, 67 ; 
distinguished from Levites, 78. 



40& 



Prisoners, in what i 
were chained, 166; 
to different degrees of rigor 
331, 894; sometimes n 
chains when on tiial, 346 ; were 
oftfin sent to Rome from the prov- 
inces, 347 ; were committed to 
the prtetoriaii prefect, 398, 

Proconsuls, how distinguished from 
proprffitors, 176. 

Prophets, how related to teachers, 
173. 

Provinces divided into imperial and 






Psabns explained, (69, 35), 33; 

(16,8-11), 49 sq. ; (118, 39), 

71; (3, 1.3), 74 sq. 
Ptolanais, situation and modem 

Puhlins, his title confirmed hy in- 
scriptions 'lately found, 384. 

PiiieoU, its situation, 386; entry- 
port of the whea>ships, 387. 



Qaotaliorts from the Old Testament, 
how applied sometimes in the 
New, 33; with what degree of 
verbai accuracy made, 43 sq., 113, 
188, 309 ; why conformed to the 
Septuagint, 1S7, 309, 

R. 

Readings, various, occur in (he Acts, 
50, 66, 139, 133, 314, 389, 296, 
336, 361 ; many of them unim- 
portant, 336. 

Bedemption effected chiefly by the 
death of Christ, 989. 

Repentance, a divine gift, 86, 159, 
331 ; required of those who \ 
ceived baptism, 183. 

Sawrectioti, that of Christ asra 
tained confidently by his disciplf 
35; denied by the Sadducees, 
67; OKcited the ridicule of thi 
Athenians, 353 ; effect of the he 
lief of it on the mind of Paul, 338. 

Revealer, under the ancient di 
sation, identical with the Logos. 
110. 

Ehegium, now Reggio, 386 ; dis- 
tance to Piiteoli, 387. 

Rhodes, 294. 
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